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A BACHELOR’S BLISS. 


It is a trite observation that the -wheel ot fortune is constantly turning 
round. If a person happen to be ol that temperament which renders contra¬ 
diction a dangerous experiment, and that person resolve to tell a story, it is 
well to commence with an assertion to which all the world is prepared to 
assent. A tenable position is thus secured to the narrator, and expectation 
as to any amusement that may be afforded to bis hapless auditors is held in 
politic subjection. Now 1 gentle reader,’ I particularly desire to obtain a 
Quiescent nod ol silent approbation from vou, inasmuch as I cannot bear to 


be contradicted, i can oDey, lor l have been a lieutenant—r can commanu, 
for I am a general,—anything but my own temper. This is an awkward 
exception to the universality of my power, you will say. Granted ; but 
then 1 can give you one or two cogent reasons why the pungency ol my tem¬ 
per is not very likely to be mollified. It is not of that kind which heartlessly 
inflicts suffering on others—so my conscience is not troublesome to me on 
that score ; and, secondly, I am an old bachelor, and therefore, when my 
valet [who is a capital fellow in his way,] and my grooms, and my horses 
are all in that condition, health, and spirits which suit my taste and conve¬ 
nience, I am, lor the most pan, insensible to the existing infirmity of my na¬ 
ture. There is a period in a man’s lile, when youth is past, that brings 
before him—if he be a bachelor—seme melancholy reflections; when the 
excitement ot professional engagements becomes an annoyance ; when the 
lascinations ot the ‘ beau monde’ begin to reveal their frivolity to his mind ; 
when the young and the lovely amidst ' beauty’s daughters ’ look upon him 
with only a fleeting glance ‘ en passant,’ reserving their radiant smiles for 
those whom he may be conscious are his inferiors in all save the charm 
which green youthfulness possesses for blue eyes; when, turning from the 
bustle, the fatigue—ay, and from the applause and approbation ol the world, 
his heart longs for the repose and solace ot domestic liie, and he feels it is 
too late to hope lor those home joys which gilded the dreams of his early 
days, and which so frequently vanish belore the machinations of worldly 
policy. 

Such were my reflections as I leaned back in my travelling carriage on 
the evening of a dark gloomy day in November, some few years ago; and 
to what dangerous conclusions they might have led, it is impossible to say, 
had they not been interrupted by the circumstance ol the wheelers and lead¬ 
ers of my carriage taking it into thei- four heads to place my life in jeopar¬ 
dy by suddenly upsetting it. The refractory animals were duly punished ; 
my man and the postillions werefar too vociferous to permit me any chance 
of active service in the scene which presented itself; and having emerged, 
therefore, from a ditch, sound, wind and limb, and superintended the inter¬ 
esting process ol landing my vehicle on the king’s highway, I omitted lor 
that time the evident duty of being in a rage. 1 must do my valet the jus¬ 
tice to say, he saved me a monstrous deal ol trouble by acting my part to 
perlection; and all tilings considered, it is, perhaps, generally speaking, 
more gentlemanly to be in a passion by proxy, though, of course, there are 
cases when every man is called upon to ‘forget himself in self-defence. In 
due time we • came up in the cool of the evening’ to the quarters I had fixed 
upon for the night, and halted at ‘ The Royal Hotel,’ in the county town ol 
-- shire. With that celerity habitual to military men, 1 had posted in¬ 
cessantly the whole day, and at eight o’clock p.m. 1 found myself without 
any definite idea whether to order dinner, or tea, or go to bed A bill of fare 
was read over to me in a most insinuating tone by mine host, and making 
a halt at woodcocks, I forthwith ordered dinner, and sat down to my solitary 
meal without any taste for my birds or my own company. A second series 
of sombre thoughts were stealing a march upon me, and the sight ot a sen¬ 
sible-looking sofa promised me the opportunity cf indulging them after din¬ 
ner, when, with the dessert, was placed on the table a ball ticket. 

‘ It is expected to be extremely well attended, sir, by the county lamilies. 
Our rooms have all been engaged lor some time,’ and, with a kind ot hesi¬ 
tating twirl of the napkin over his left hand, the polite waiter added, 1 ex¬ 
tremely sorry, sir, that your room is up two pair of stairs, but’-— 

* Ball ticket ! county families! up two pair of stairs!’ I repeated, ‘ What 
do you mean me to understand by all this jargon V 

‘ Sir,’ replied the waiter, ‘ my master begs to offer you a ticket lor the ball, 
in case you feel disposed to join the company this evening.’ 

‘ My compliments to your master,’ said I, ‘ and 1 am in no mood to join 
any company whatever. I have been overturned to-day, and 1 would advise 
him to think about ordering me horses lor to-morrow that will keep clear of 


il UltCll. 

The man bowed, retired, and left me to the enjoyment of my sofa, my fire, 
and my wine; and I prepared to spend the two hours that intervened be¬ 
tween a rational, sober bed time, in that half-sleeping, half-waking, half- 
dreaming sort of state, which may be presumed to be natural to agenllctnan 
of fifty-five, after travelling twice as many miles. Alas ! how fleeting is 
human felicity! How transient the repose vouchsafed to mortals in this 
ever-shifting scene of things! Carriages began to roll; horses, in numbers 
sufficient, I dare say, to mount a whole troop of cavalry, were curvetting and 
prancing on the stones; and the bustle of setting down and starting off was 
all enacted under my windows. Doors opened and shut fifty times in five 
minutes; waiters were calling and answering in every possible cadence of 
which the human voice is capable; and the staircase, lrom time to time, re¬ 
sounded with what appeared to me the s'eps of a whole army. The dreadful 
truth flashed upon my mind. The ball is in this very house, thought I; and 
unable longer to bear the suspense, I rang the bell—nearly down.T dare say 
—1 wish I could have fired a cannon. Fisher made his appearance. Now 
Fisher is about the very best valet that ever existed, and for this reason—he 
invariably says the right thing in the right place ; he uniformly does the 
proper thing at the proper time; besides which summary recommendations, 
he understands me and my ways, which are occasionally somewhat myste¬ 
rious to ordinary observers, and he not unfrequently comprehends what I 
like and what I dislike better than 1 do mvself. I know it has been said 
that Fisher manages his master—a regular impossibility !—But to resumethc 
thread of my miseries:— 

‘ Well, Fisher,’ said I, beating quick time with my left heel, ‘ what 
news V 

1 The ball,’said he. 

■ Confusion!’ said 1, 1 plague on all balls, save cannon balls. 111 go to 


‘ I fear, sir, you will not find your room altogether agreeable, as it is im¬ 
mediately over the orchestra of the ball-room; but 1 have laid out everything 
for you to dress, should you please, sir, to go to the ball.’ 
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‘I’ll not go to the ball,’ replied I, in a tone that was, ja Fisher’s ears, a 
signal that he should be silent; and silent he was; but all ! attention ’ to 
divine what next was to be said or done. I continued to pace the room exac'ly 
as if I had been measuring paces tor a duel, and looked at the ball ticket as if 
it had been a challenge train ihe first shot in the empire. At length, thinking 
it best to follow the advice of my common council and face the enemy, 1 


But Louisa, mylove, you may go and bring her in after tea, I dare say she 
con dance.’ 

‘At any rate,’ observed the odious dowager, 1 it is her place to make herself 
generally useful, and I dare say will feel honoured (as she ought) by your 
kindness.’—Another toss of the head. 

Now would I rather bivouac all my life—nay, I should infinitely desire to 


‘heiress’ vanished, the approbation of his family was withdrawn. Hisfather 
resorted to the usual threats of tender parents, and vowed eternal displeasure 
and ultimate disinheritance. What was to be done 1 Love cannot live on 
love, let poets say what they please—so the lovers parted. 


accoutred lor the ball, and entered the room with a stiff, dogged sense ol be shot at once, rather than be this poor, helpless, hapless governess, thought 
annoyance—hating myself and everybody else. A pillar at the upper end ot l; and, with no very cordial feelings towards the old lady (whom I found it 
the room seemed a sociable ‘point d’appui,’ and, unknowing and unknown, I my appointed duty to band to the card-table), 1 established myself as her ad- 
there look up my position, inspected the people as they arrived, and reported versary at whist. While meditating alternately on the odd tricksand honours 
them (at my own head quarters) tolerably well-dressed and well-appointed for of the game of whist, and the honours and odd tricks of the game of human 

a provincial assembly. Feathers waved, and diamonds sparkled; the geriile- life, i overheard Lady E-observe, that she was quite concerned that the 

men bowed, and the ladies smiled; and many a gay and pretty damsel flitted quadrillers sho ild be detained by the non appearance of ‘ the governess.’ Not 
past without either attracting my eye or inviting my attention. I am no the first time, thought 1, that 1 have seen three couples waiting for a fourth; 
longer young, thought I, that’s certain! contrasting my own feelings with and, as I dealt the trump card, the door opened, andLouisaappeared, leading 
those portrayed in the countenances around me; and for the third time in in Miss Courtney. 

one day I was in danger of falling into a reverie a la ‘ Mundungus Trist,’ I could not be deceived;—no 1 that face and form, once seen, wa 3 neither to 


Now, were it tobe asserted that I at once determined on making Miss Court¬ 
ney my heiress, it might be doubted ; or, it credited, might be set down as the 
freak of a romantic and disappointed old bachelor. But, however this may 
be settled in your mind, gentle reader, true.it i3, that within a very lew weeks; 
at a-neighbouring church, the lovely Miss Courtney was standing at the altar 


while the emphatic words, ‘ I pronounce that they be man and with together, 
' " " r, and ol the Son, and of the Holy Ghost;’ and, ‘ Lo, 


when one of the stewards kindly rescued me from such an inappropriate em- be forgotten nor mistaken. But how changed since the festive night when I 
ployment. He came towards me to offer me those attentions which are award- first saw hpr in the ball-rooms at —■— 1 Her garb of deep mourning, the 


ed to strangers who are stranded in a ball-room. Iamnotsuch an unequivocal deathlike paleness of her cheek, and the dark blue eye, which (ra-sed for one 

iool as to be caught dancing, and I was far too much out of humour to play moment only) evinced all the wretchedness of hopeless grief,—all told that 

at whist; therelore, I declined accepting his polite invitation to play—the fool death and misfortune bad combined to complete th's work ot miserable de- - . . _ = -- 

—or a rubber, and remained constant to my liiend the pillar. A quadrille pendence. Yet she appeared more lovely, than amidst the gay assemblage in parents had been effected by the signing of certain deeds and documents, irt 

’ waiting lor a fourth the ball at There was in her whole air and manner a conscious dig- which it was necessary that I should take a prominent part; and that the 


in the name ol the Father,;_,_ 

thus shall the man be blessed 1’ were being uttered; and, as if to render the 
scene complete, by her side stood one whose looks betokened more than words 
can well describe, and who, gently taking her hand, invested it with that in¬ 
dissoluble link which binds two hearts in one. All seemed happinessthe 
bridegroom was happy—the bride was happy—and there stood by one on 
whose bosom she laid her head to hide her emotion. Was he happy I Did 
he say ‘ Amen’ to the whole scene 1 If the suffused eye, which stays the ut¬ 
terance ol the softest words, and the warm embrace ol paternal love, are evi¬ 
dences—he was. 

It may here he added, that the softening of the obdurate hearts of relentless 


was lormifig near me; three couples were in orderand waiting ______ . _ . _ _ 

(or from the relative position of the parties I believe I ought to say first) nity that might have awed the most presumptuous coxcomb. ‘Affliction had 
couple. There is a moment when a race-course is cleared, and steeds, jockeys, touched her looks with sometning that was scarcely earihly,’ 

and spectators are all waiting lor the signal to start; there is a moment when ‘ “ She walks in beauty like the night,”’ drawled out Lady E-, as she 

the launching vessel slips from the last stay, and glides maj'estically on her held a volume of the noble bard in her hand ; and was proceeding to read the 


youngconple returned to the rectory which was henceforward to be their home,- 
and whither 1 accompanied them to end my days as an adopted parent. 


element ot future conquest; there is a moment—a single second only—be- succeeding lines, when I involuntarily exclaimed:— 
tween the word of command and the roar of fierce artillery, teeming with the ‘ By Jove! so she does 1’ 
fate of contending mortals. These intervals are characterizad by silence and My three companions atthe whist-table seemed electrified; they now look- 
expectation. Thus was it with the quadrillers. The first couple came not, ed up—the lady looked round, 
and murmurs of disapprobation at the delay were beginning to be audible, ‘ General 1 you are dreaming,’ said one. 

when one of the stewards appeared, and lorthwith led his partner to the head ‘ Absent without leave,’ said my partner. 

of the quadrille. The band struck up, and, in due time, the tardy ‘fourth’ ‘Yes, that’s clear,’said my adversary; who, showing up my revoke, claim- 
moved forwards. I am, in various acceptations of the term, ‘ an old soldier,’ ed the rubber. 

and by no means a novice io a ball-room; I have, in my day, seen much ol 1 forgot to be angry with her or myself; I had but one idea—it was to res- 
the world, and nearly ‘ from Indus to the pole ’ have ( had an opportunity of cue Miss Courtney from the irksome situation in which she was so cruelly 
contrasting the varied charms of female beauty which may be viewed in nearly placed. I discovered a sadden inclination to escort my little friend through 
every possible latitude; but never had I seen—stay—cnee, and bat once, had’l the quadrille; and, requesting that Miss Courtney would kindly yield her 
looked upon a female form and countenance as lovely as that of the prima place, I went through the manoeuvre with the delighted Louisa much to my 
donna of the quadrille. She was very young and very beautiful; but it was own satisfaction, occasionally muttering an apologetic something to the won- 
neither her youth nor her beauty which gave her the most fascinating ebarac- dering bystanders about the whims of old bachelors. The ladies pronounced 
teristics. There was a peculiar elegance and simple dignity in her every me a promising pupil in an accomplishment which was so nearly forgotten 
movement; a depth of expression in her dark, liquid, blue eye; a charm in as to be almost new to me; and I acquitted myself so greatly to their satislac- 
her complexion, which changed with every passing emotion of her mind; a lion that my services were in requisition to the happy exclusion of Miss 


learned that her father’s banker had snd- 

personified before me—a ‘ something than beauty denly declared himsell insolvent, and, either by fraud or mismanagement, had 
dearer.’ I never in my Hie could ‘describe’ anything, save, perchance, a involved the whole of the personal property of Mr. Courtney. But this was 
bivouac or a field of battle; therefore the foregoing hackneyed quotations not all; the titles to the very estates for which Mr. Courtney had (since his 
mast suffice. Then, again, I am totally unable lo give any idea of the costume marriage) changed his name, became disputed; a chancery suit was institut- 
of my eurhantress, except that it was very simple, and the only ornament she ed, and, at leastlor a time, the rents were vested in the hands of trustees, and 
wore was a diamond bandeau, which confined her dark, glossy hair. Having tnus all source ol independent income was cut off. The sensitive mind of 
looked as long and as intently upon the fair dansense as courtesy permitted, Mr. Courtney gave way, his health declined, and the succeeding spring saw 
it occurred to me that 1 had supported the pillar long enough, and that it be- him extended upon the bed of death, leaving his beloved daughter a portion- 
camemeto look as it t were alive. I therefore made an advance to mix less orphan, it did not occur to me to inquire the former name of Mr.Court- 
with the gay world, and the words‘heiress,’‘only child,’‘engaged,’‘lovely ney; I was absorbed in lislening to the details of those misfortunes which 
girl,’ ‘ belle of the room,’ met my ears on all sides, but no name; so that the affected his child. 1 had seen her young and lovely, the centre of public at- 
usual query, Who is shel still remained unanswered. An elderly gentle- 1 traction, with much of this world’s gifts in her possession; and beheld with 
man stood on my right, whose point ofaitraction being, as I soon perceived, astonishment the change that calamity had wrought in her destiny, 
similar to my own, I ventured to ask of him if he knew her 1 | My reader may very possible insinuate, that had the young lady in ques- 

‘ She is my daughter, sir,’ was the reply, and at that moment the quadrille ' tion been an awkward, gawky, red-faced, red-armed damsel, my sympathy 
ended. would have been as common as the change which excited it; and, be as- 

The master of the revels reluctantly resigned his fair partner, and as she j sured, gentle reader, I am by no means prepared to contradict you; for had 
placed her arm within that ol her father, she looked up at her parent withsuch j she indeed been this uncouth creature, she. could not again (and more forci- 
an expression ot devoted affection as no time will ever efface from my recol- bly than ever) have brought before me the image of her whose memory from 
lection. Once only m my life had I seen such looks, and, for a moment, the ! life’s earliest years I had cherished witbenthusiaslic fidelity. Unconsciously, 
remembrance ot ‘love's young dream’ stole over me. But away, away— | perhaps, I owed to this likeness auearnestdesire to know Miss Courtney, and 
t’were better I should speak, write, think, of the belle of a brilliant hour in tfce j if possible, to benefit her; and, however, Utopian this last design might be, yet 

ball-room at--, than revert to days when the sun rose for me in bright- i found itimpossible to suppress my inclination toattempt it. 

ness, and set in a gloom lhat cast for ever a shade over the remainder of my! The heartless sang-froid of Lady E.’s manner—the very tone in which she 
life. Therefore, to return: it must not be supposed that my beautiful debu- commanded her power of being useful, —lormed a strikingly mournful con- 


tante was insensible to universal admiration; yet the smile which played up¬ 
on her rosy lips as she listened to the complimentary remarks of her partner, 
was cold, lifeless, and insipid, compared with that which thanked her father 
as he threw her shawl around her. The gentlemen protested that the shawl 
was hideous, as a token of her approaching departure; but she simply an¬ 
swered she had no wish to stay, and shortly after the bright vision passed 
from my eyes. Was it natural that a young creature should have ‘ no wish 
to stay’ at a hall where, for the first time, she bad received the homage of ad¬ 
miring eyes and whispering tongues 1 Was it natural she should have time 
to love her lather in her looks, when half the men in the room were by their 
looks loving her? Perhaps not; but if there be any objection raised (on the 


trast to that homage which marked her debut at the county ball, to the tender- 
ness.ofihat parent who formed her protection, whose eye watched, whose fos¬ 
tering hand caressed her:—he was no more, and his child stood alone in a 
cold, unfeeling, selfish world. O ye whoba«Kin the sunshine ol prosperity! lei 
notease and affluence render you unmindlul of ihe trials which oftentimes 
oring to our lamilies those females, who, well born, well bred, well educate; 
are as capable as yourselves of appreciating the appendages of wealth t; 
which they, in prosperous days, have been accustomed—who, in all that ren¬ 
ders woman estimable and attractive, may be your eqnals, perchance you! 
superiors; with talents, acquirements, accomplishments, hearts, and disposi- 


a _ , _tion, that render them worthy ol those courtly scenesfrom which adventi- 

part of a keen and accurate observer of human nature) relative to this part of tions circumstances have banished them;—if ye be women, surely thecommon 

my tale-why—as on all othpr occasions my words are few—it was a sympathies of your sex ought to secure to those placed in a dependent sitna- 

lact, and there’s an end of the matter! Lion near you that courteous respect and gentle kindness which common hu- 

As soon as the fair incognita had quitted the field, 1 began to think it was inanity proclaims their due. Il'ye be men, and, above all, if ye be enrolled 


time for me to march and reconnottre my teat over the orchestra; however, I in the’band of your country’s gallant defenders, the chances incident to your 
encountered the steward in the ante-room, who was returning from the ardu- profession will bring your thoughts home to domestic claims—to your wives, 

ous duty of handing the dowager lady S-to her carriage, and to whom I sisters, daughters—think of these lies, and the treatment you wish those rela- 

addressed the query yet unanswered—‘Who is she V tives to experience, were fortune to doom them to unprotected dependence, 

‘ The beauteous the is Miss Courtney,’ he replied, ‘ an heiress. Mr. Court- and respect the feelings of one who, possibly, ‘ has no one to stand up for her. 1 

ney is a man ol fortune, and lives in excellent style. ' ' " ' . * 

left on the road to - 


His place is on your The following day I rose early, and, without any defined plan of action, 
though' the lonely governess was predominant in my mind, and, lounging into 


‘ Thanks, and good success to you,’ said I; but the gentleman shook his the library, mechanically took up the first book which presented itself The 
head, and added— name of Mary Evelyn Courtney met my eye: the book fell from my hand; 

‘ It is currently reported that Miss Courtney is engaged to a young clergy- I saw the truth—the delightful reality of all my wild imaginings. I thanked 

man, the third son ol Sir G. S-; yet as 'alents, lamily, and amiable char- heaven for its mercy, and, in a tumult ol mingled emotions, in which plea- 

acter are but inefficient recommendations when fortune and preferment are sure outweighed all others, I again took up the book, and in a short time 
wanting, papa won’t hear ot the match at present.’ placed it in the hands of its owner, with the following hasty note:— 

' She is a sweet creature,’ said I. Will Miss Courtney pardon the liberty I have taken in appropriating a 

‘Ah! quite enchanting,’ rejoined my friend; and with a bow and a smile volume of hers which chance threw in my way, the first page of which has 
he passed on. awakened in my mind associations of no ordinary interest 1 Be not startled 

1 pursued my way to my room, ‘ to sleep—perchance lo dream’—ay, but lady, it I avow that the name I there beheld was dear to me ere you trod this 
not ot the beauteous Miss Courtney; no, but ol one to whom she bore a strik- earth. I would seek to converse with you alone; but I cannot, will not in- 
ing resemblance, of one even more lovely, more fascinating. I was again a trade on your attention till 1 have established some claim to that confidence 1 
young lieutenant, loving and beloved—but, no matter; 1 hate dreams and so earnestly desire to cultivate in your mind. It is then to the child of my 
dream-recorders. ‘ So no more of that, Ha>, an’ thou lovest me.’ I had no first, my only love, that I must intrust the history of my early life in the hope 
very exalted idea of the breakfast which was likely to be presented on the that the communication may induce her to consider me her luture friend. ' 



my old friend Sir George E-, to become his’guest. Poor Sir George! he but I was a youngerson, with expectations remote, if not precarious. I could 

it i ent J?y rson 1I > his way; he possesses a fine understanding, fine not endure the idea of involving a being so delicate in the hardships of a 

, - Jove untold 

if life were 


” v >, J r UJ tui* j wcic a lu ujeau vkvx*. i wu. spa .. ^ 

the subject, I might be posed to give a satisfactory solution to the problem; I Years lolled on before I visited my native land, and when at length I came 
but he, I rather believe, cnuldonlj give the same answer to this query which to r 


England, it was to find your mother the affianced wile of Mr. Everlyn. ] 
1 not say that your father’s high character bespoke the world’s applause, 
proclaimed his bride was happy. To me that world appeared a blank! 

, - — -, ..... ---. -- . „e camp furnished occupation and excitement to exertion, but the main 

as ner features are iaultless ; her manners are characterized by the uniform | spring of action was gone, and when, at the period of your birth, that pure 
°ra er J a - nce -° P°"{f n ® ss - She is well read and well dressed; very observant spirit fled this world to seek one where its purity would be made perfect, all 
ot deficiencies m the style of her acquaintance; very haughty; in short, to those feelings rushed lo tny heart, which, since her marriage, principle and 
my taste, very disagreeable; and thankful am 1 that it was her will and plea- duty had combined to subdue. 1 saw you, for the first time, in a gay and 
sure to ofterto my luckless friend rather than to me; for, as I presume escape festive scene, but I will not touch on that period now—it is sufficient to say 
was impossible, 1 should have writhed, and I fear, turned restive, when en- that a resemblance to your sainted parent induced me to askyour name. 1 
trapped for file in her ladyship’s silken chains. had not while abroad heard of the change of name which your family had 

1 did not reach Edgcombe Park till the dose of the festive campaign, and adopted, and while that of Evelyn would have at once justified my discovery 
the party had sobered down to a sociable set of intimates; in fact, so lew of the likeness to which I have alluded, Miss Courtney brought no associa- 
guests remained, that the music-room was nearly deserted, a.nd the evening tions to my mind. Last night, when you entered this drawing-room with the 
quadrille was not tormed without the aid of recruits of various ages and traces of grief on your countenance, again the still more evident similitude 
qualifications. The second or third night alter my arrival, having left the came to my mind—for in grief 1 last saw her whose image lives again in 
r_ ian ?. r f tab “?’ l .L >r ? nd . , ! e J 0 ' ne , d theparty in the drawing-room^ a little, rosy, you. And yet I am to you a stranger; 1 presume not to express my feel- 

ings on beholding that mourning garb; I forbear, for sorrow is a theme on 


laughing girl, the daughter of my friend, came playfully towards me, and be; 
ged the tavour of me to dance '' ' ■ ■ 

with her request 
added the little 


_ 1 T , - • 1 ~ . - --, , 1 - 1 ' I ’ 1 '- IW (VU l,Ub blfibb in* vs “V - ) --i-Qi. vivuu, 

and I am almost sure you could dance if you would try, for you are not so and drink of my cup, and be unto me as a daughter!’ Think of me as one 
-zsnjold! . , , , whom your beloved mother honoured with her regard—think of me as—call 

l was pondering on these ominous last words, and about to decline th e hon- me—grandfather I If it so please you, I entreat you to confide in my friend- 


our intended for me, when a stately old dowager, with a supercilious toss of 
the head (for winch same ‘toss’ I have taken the liberty of hating her ever 


since), said to Lady E- 
‘ Cannot 


„... please . 

ship, and, above all, to believe me, 


‘ Yours most respectfully, 

‘G. H. S. 


the 


It required much to convince my young friend of the apparently romantic 
assertions contained in the above communication, but there are lew novels 
half so romantic as real life. However, in time I gained some insight into 
the events of her past file, and drew from her the confession, that at the period 


accept her services, sue is very 

^, arlicala r request to Sir George that Louisa should be taught by 0 f her father's misfortunes she was engaged to a young clergyman, who at 
; so that I really know nothing of her capabilities in dancing. that time possessed neither fortune nor preferment. When the wealth of the 
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A GAME FOR AN HEIRESS. 

Onco on a time (for we aro old-fashioned story tellers,) once on a time, and 
that time not long ago, there lived an heiress We do not say that she is now 
dead ; wo only say that she lived at thodale of this veracious history, and she 
had the habit—for young ladies, even under age, aud with their parents near 
them, have habits now-a-duys—of spending a short time occasionally at a pret¬ 
ty villa, in the vicinity of London There she was at the epoch when my nar¬ 
rative commences, just on the ovc of the season, and there also were a crowd 
of danglers, such as heiresses seldom fail to congregate around them : beaus 
mm lovers, uusaninropcs auu fortune nunters, togetner with nameless other ge¬ 
neral and less positive admirers and hangers-on, who had assembled as idlers 
do ut a hunt, more from curiosity to 6ce who shall be in at the death, than from 
any more definite intentions. 

Among this silken rabble, there wero two individuals utterly different from 
the rest in character, and enjoying very superior chances (jeopardized, indeed, 
only by their mutual rivalry) of winning the hand of our heiress. , 

The ago of one of these persons was but nineteen ; handsome to excess, 
clever" to a degreo”—that is, in tho cleverness fitted for this bustling “work¬ 
ing-day” world, and, by-thebye, heir to five thousand a*year. Ills baptismal 
name was Edward Devon, but from the darkness of his complexion, and j 
the curl of hir raven hair, he had obtained among his immediate circle, tho so- 
briquet of Gypsy Devon. He was a reader (strange combination !) of Plato and 
Machiavel. Of the latter he used to say, that there was 44 a certain epic digni 
ty m the style of Machiavel, nowhere else to bo met with in prose and of 
tho former, “that it was not tho least wonderful, that whole nations should 
have gono mad with admiration, in poring over the golden reveries of Plato.” 

Ihe rival of this our boy-hero had ‘‘seen five-and twenty summers,” as the 
novelists very nicely phrase it—indicating that their heroes arc blind to all the 
other seasons of the year. He was well-looking, shrewd, had ample experience 
of human nature and ten thousand a-yoar, not to mention the reversionary pros¬ 
pect of a coronet. He was a reader (more natural amalgamation) of Machiavel 
and Voltaire. The former, he 6aid, taught one how to be serious, the latter how 
to he gay. His name was George Wimbledon 

The characters of these two memorable rivals were somewhat similar, with¬ 
out being wholly alike Devon had more genius and less experience, greater 
boldness and smaller circumspection, than his dangerous competitor Wimble¬ 
don possessed no enthusiasm whatever; ho was light, like his complexion. De¬ 
von was somewhat of the dreamer; ho could feel occasionally in spite of his 
plotting nature ; and when hedtd feci, it was deeply and truly. Tn fine, they 
were both intrinsically very much as they each extrinsically appeared to be. I 
Wimbledon was cold and polished, like marble ; Devon dork and glittering like 
ebony. 

Our platomst had airived some days beforo Wimbledon at the fashionable lit¬ 
tle rendezvous, where the “distinguished” partv destined to figure in those his¬ 
toric pages were already assembled. Little did he conjecture when he survoyed 
tho future field of hia diplomatic operations, that a hard, cold, worldly-minded, 
and experienced competitor was soon to follow him, with the same objects, and 
the same arls, and, if with less genius, with at least infinitely more habitude ; I 
or that what he not unnaturally deomed his own matchloss skill In the manage¬ 
ment of the human heart, was 3pcedily destined to prove tho proximate occa¬ 
sion of bringing upon him a most severe and singular visitation. And be really 
lovod our heiress, too ; did poor Gipsy Devon ! 

When Gipsy Devon arrived at the little gatherir g-place we havo mentioned, 
tho preliminary means he adopted for ridding htmseli of tho rabble-rout of rival 
admirers, who stood in his way with Miss Ormsby, “ beseeching and besieging,” 
were not only very efficacious in themselves, but very characteristic of him who 
used them. Improving upon Nero of old, he more than wished hta enemies 
into a single head, he actually reduced them to that. 

It was his first step : among a set of well-matched imbeciles, it is never very 
difficult to procure for any one of them a distinguished preference—if you (bo- 
ing a man of sense and consideration) tako part with this individual, in presence 
of tho fair arbitrates, by bestowing at onco a judicious and temperate eulogistic 
pcisijlagc on him, and a quiet depreciatory silence on the rest. This was pre¬ 
cisely what Devon did for the Honourable William Hoitly. 

Although extreme youthfulncss is a bar to any extensive knowledge of the 
world, in tho conventional and technical acceptation of that word, yet it is no 
bar whatever to a deep knowledge of human nature, which is universally the 
same beneath all the varying masks of mode and education. Tho next step of 
our hero showed no inconsiderable share of this knowledge in him. 
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He had arrived at that single neck, which his Nero-liko fancy had exulted in 
anticipating; and unpitymg was the stroke which ho now Buffered to descend 
upon it. 

Abuse of a rival is of no avail in matters of lovo; but malicious ridicule is 
all powerful: that a lover should ho a villain, and an acknowledged one, is often 
no depreciation of him, in his lady’s eyes ; but that ho should bo a fool is irre¬ 
trievable, irredeemable, nnd not to be atoned for, Eugeno Aram might broak a 
thousand hearts; Jack Brag has worked miracles, in touching one. A sword 
whose shining blado has blushed more frequently than its owner's chook, scarcely 
scares away the eyes of tho fair admired one ; but a soiled glove,or an ill-fitting 
boot are fatal. 

One day, then, Gypsy Devon was, fora few minutes,alone with Miss Ormsby, 
and he said to her, 

“Young Hartly—is not ho an ‘honourable’ by*thebyo!” 

“Yes; son of Lord-.” 

“Well, then, YoungJHartly—I mean the Honourable William Hartly—is 
an excellent, an exemplary young man.” 

“ Pray do not call him that. I cannot onduro the thought of exemplary 
young men.” 

“Well, this delightful Hartly, whom I must not call excellent, is, however, 
exceedingly perfect in every way ; but ho h&3 one fault.” 

“ What is it 1 Does he bwcot in private i” 

“ I am not admitted to his privato confidence ; but I should think nol.” 

“ Perhaps he gambles 1” 

“ Between ourselves, I Ho not believe he docs any such thing.” 

“ What in the name of Hca\ en can it bo then 1” 

“A trifle—comparatively a mere trifle. Did you ever observe his handst 
You will perceive the nails aro always very unpoetically tipt with ebony. But 
he’s an excellent, good young man !’* 

Ah ! Gypsy Dovon ! Gypsey Devon ! The axo fell indeed upon the con¬ 
centrated neck of all your rivals. But the hour of retribution is at hand. 

The next day came Mr. Wimbledon, who was a favoumo acquaintance of 
tho Ormsby family. Devon perceived in the vory first general conversation 
which occurred, that Wimbledon was an admirer of Miss Ormsby; and having 
heard also that he was very accomplished and passably rich, lie became con¬ 
vinced that he himself would bo obliged to use his utmost efforts, and put all 
his talerUsin requisition, in order to eclipse tho now comer, or as tho Honour¬ 
able William Hartly called him the nouvcl arrirc. 

* * * * 

When the gentlemen adjourned, the drawing room became animated and 
brilliant. Mr. Wtmbledou lias not, as tho reader may suppuse, taken his post 
at tho side of our heiress, Miss Ormsby. No: he ia gaily absorbed with two 
other ladies, of an appearanco and character very opposite to each other—with 
one of whom he is fluting—the other of whom is flirting with him. 

But leaving him: render, mark Gipsy Devon! Ho has just deserted Miss 
Ormsby’a side, to search for a portfolio, containing something about which ho 
has excited her curiosity. And ho thinks, that he remembers having thrown it 
carelessly behind the velvet curtains of yonder window. Of that, however, ho 
is not sure ; and in the act of recollecting, he stands for a moment ori tho small 
velvet foot cushion which lies accidentally between tho two windows. Little 
does he dream that his destiny for life ia to bo decided by his choice between 
thobO windows. Near that one of them towards which his handsome face is 
Lurned, there is grouped a little circle. Ah ! Devon, Devon ! why not choose 
that window 1 

J.-In this circle were tho Hon. William Hartly and a Miss Julia Bankcinvell, 
whose heart the repulsed admirer of Mbs Orm:>by had long possessed Lord 
\ututnn nnd Lady Winter, together with a metaphysical phrenologist called 
Saunders, made the remaining members of the little coterie. 

When Devon had poised himself for a moment on the cushion in question. 
Ins fool chanced slightly to slip—this decided his selection ; anil the next mo¬ 
ment his figure had, unperccived by tho group, glided behind the velvet cur¬ 
tains. 

Scarcely had he been a moment there, when his own name, pronounced close 
o bun, attracted his attention. However, he continued to search on, and en- 
deavured not to hear what was said But this (probably from some change in 
tho position of the speakers) In* found was impossible. He accordingly 
moved on tip-toe to whm v\c vu‘* the entrance of the curtains, hoping that 
he might get out unpuct.ved; it was evident that what had been said had 
not been meant fur ins cars, and he would not for worlds have given to those 
who had said it the paiuol supposing he had overheard them What then must 
have been his horror when, on half drawing the hanging, he perceived that the 
group had so moved ns position, that it was now perfectly impossible for him to 
leave his arcidcnul place of concealment without doing so m the eyes of them 
all. And fie would be thought a listener’— he, Edward Devon! He allowed 
tho curtain io wave to again, and meditated a moment. It wus clear he must 
either submit to bo considered an eaves-dropper, or actually become one He 
did not intrinsically care so much for the first, only it would he attended with so 
disagreeable a feeling on the part of his cm'cul Jriends, that ho paused, in sheer 
pity, ere he showed himself, for the reader must observe that while Devon was 
revolving these little perplexities in his mind, the group had not ceased speaking 
of him, and every moment tended to make his position more perplexing. 

“ Oh 1 he shows genius in his compliments, docs he 1 ” said Iiartly, jealously, 
to Mms Bankcnwelt. 

“J/e does,” replied she, desirous of proving to her “honourable” admirer, 
that if ho continued his pretent unfair, unhandsome, nnd danglin': course of con¬ 
duct towards her, she might revenge herself by imitating Mis* Ormsby, aud per¬ 
muting the very \ erson who had eclipsed mid outshone Hartly in Inn first at¬ 
tachment, to do ihe same in Ins second. He does, Mr. Hartly, though indeed 
ho is rather pert and familiar at times ” (Devon had never exchanged three 
words with the pretty manmuvrer.) “ The wit of the compliment he has paid 
my poor eyes, excuses the freedom of it.” 

Devon grew pale, and relinquished all thought of making a mortal enemy for 
himself, by leaving his awkwatd position Julia BdnkcnweU would never for¬ 
give him if she discovered that he had overheard her last innocent fabrication ; 
neither would sho ever forgive herself ,* and two such evils were not lightly to 
be encountered. 

Under all the circumstances ho thought it would even bo preferable to be an 
eaves-dropper, and not to appear one, than to appear and not to he one 

And yet what was he todul Ho could not remain thcro all night. Miss 
Ormsby was probably by this time both surprised and offended at his rude delay 
He looked around him; lie even examined the window, fully resolved, if the 
thing should be practicable, to attempt an egress in that direction. But no, ho 
could not raise it without making so much noise, that it would be impossible to 
avoid drawing the attention of the fatal party itself in tno first instance ; and 
then what a dignified situation he would be discovered in ! Ludicrous in any 
one’s case: hut in that of the sublime and hombro Devon, insullerably absurd ; 
a detected listener flinging hnnself out of the window—perhaps for fear of bo- 
lng thrown out ’ 

He Wdited patiently for some time; but ns if to sptto him, the conversation, 
which was carried on three or four inches from his fare, became every instant 
less and less what he could decently appear to have overhead. Now, indeed, 
he could not venture to show himself; and yet ho could not remain a moment 
longer away from Miss Ormsby. He even heard, just thou, somebody asking at 
a little distance, “ Where was Mr Devon 1 Miss Ormsby was looking for him!” 
Besides this, he could not, in houor, permit tho party who wore discussing him, 
to continue pouring, unconsciously, into his cars , what they would havo made 
some sacrifices to keep far from his hearing. 

There was a small sofa in the window, and it instantly struck Devon s quick 
fancy, that he could at once leave his fantastic prison, stop the mouths of the 
busy gossipers, and instil the balmy conviction into their minds, that they had 
not been overheard—by a single simple expedient. So simple is it, indeed, that 
though it would not have occurred to two persons in a thousand similarly circum¬ 
stanced, it vet stands m some peril of sharing the fate of Columbus’s egg* 
of being denied to have been tho intuitive suggestion of a very high and distin¬ 
guished order of mind. 

Be all this a? st may, Gypsy Devon stretched himself gracefully upon the 
sofa, and extending hisfoot'so as suddenly to startle Miss Bankcnwoll, by touch¬ 
ing her heel when she was on the very point of playfully fabricating for am 
somo new compliment to her—so extending his foot we say, ho was presently 
surrounded by tho whole group, and caught asleep! Many a glance was inter¬ 
changed before the Hon. William Hartly gently shook our gipsy hero by the 
shoulder, and awakened him. 

“What a bore'” exclaimed Devon, pathetically, after having well acted 
tho self-arousing sleeper; “I cannot escapo to get u quiet half-hour’s sleep, 
notwithstanding all my efforts ! Ah ! how do you do, dearest Miss Banken- 
welll” , , 

This last sudden courtesy was answered by a blushing faco and a parenea 
lip; for though perfectly a lady, and ihorcforo perfectly self-possessed on ordi¬ 
nary occasions, Julia Bankonvvell could not but contemplate with horror tho 
likelihood which there was of her “honorable” lover, Mr Hartly. menuomog to 
Devon her boast about the compliments which sho had pretended to have receiv¬ 
ed from him; and then what would she do 1 —what icoitld she do 1 The 44 dear¬ 
est Miss Bankcnwell,” which ho had just pronounced, was by far the most ten¬ 
der speech that he had ever addressed to her. Heavens! the possibility of 
what might happen was maddening. 

“Mr. Devon,” said that awkward Hartly, “ Mr. Devon, I assure you that 
your complimentary powers are highly valued by a certain lady present. (Poor 
Julia Bankcnwell gasped and clung to the arm of the Cuumoss of Winter 
Lord Autumn cried, “Hartly ! for shame!” And Devcu, meantime, listeae* 
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tvith complacent attention), 41 For she says that 1 your compliment to her poor 
•yes is excused for its freedom, on account of its wit!’ ” 

The one saving circumstance—that which prevented poor Julia from literally 
swooning—was the gentle look of mirth and goodnature that greeted her 
from Devon’s dark eye, while Mr. Hartly continued to make his dishonorable 
speech. The moment which concluded that Bpocch, seemed to wrap within tt 
the very life and being of Miss Bankenwell, so fult of terrible anxiety was it 
to her. 

“Ah ! you moan, Hartly,” replied Edward Devon, with perfect composure 
and a charming smile, “ when I said to Miss Bankenwell, that while I and lady 
Winter, for instance, had eyes given us by Providence that they might gaze at 
the fools, knaves, and ether matters of a very opposite nature around us—she 
alone, my dear and merry friend, Miss Bankenwell, had eyes given her to be 
themaelves gazed at. There was not much wit in it to be sure; hut I shall 
improve.” And so saying, he bowed, smiled, and left the circle hastily. 

Fortunate was it for our hero, that he chose that window m which to search 
for tho portfolio. A more steadfast friend than he marlo by this little speech, 
no one ever made. Everybody knows the danger of making a woman your 
enemy; a more agreeable moral attends tho progress of our present histoncttc. 
But we must not anticipate. Suffice it to say for the present, that Julia Ban- 
konwell was thointimaio and inseparable friend and confidant of Miss Ormsby, 
our heiress, to whom wo might now return. 

Devon, immediately on his happy escape os abovo related, approached the 
heiress, and having, like herself, utterly forgotten the pottfolio, drow a chair be¬ 
side her, and for some timo leant back without speaking. At length Miss 
Ormsby turned towards him, and said, 

“ So, Mr. Devon, you grow like Fielding’s ghost, and will not speak till you 
are spoken to. Or is it that you wish peoplo to look at you well before they 
aro impelled to listen to you 1” 

It was advisedly, as tho lawyers Bay, that our horo had preserved tho silence 
lo which Miss Ormsby alluded. For when a person scats himsHl by another’s 
side, without appearing to have any thing particular to say, it is then self-evident 
that he has chosen his post for bis companion’s sako alone; while on tho con¬ 
trary, if tho moment he arrives within hearing, ho begin forthwith to talk, it 
seems ah if he had come thither expressly to do bo. Sumo men seek a pretext 
for approaching any human being—a matter which needs no pretext at all. De¬ 
von was a profound master of theso important nothings ; nothings which the su¬ 
perficial aro prone to make little of, and which, in return, often make very little 
indeed of them 

‘‘Really I do not desire that your attention should dwell on my face, to the 
point of overlooking my character,” returned Devon, slowly, and half-smiling, 
“ I am very handsome, I know; but what then 1 Beauty is— 

1 A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 

Lost, faded, broken, dead witliin an hour" 

And tho reason I remained silent was, becauao I had nothing to say. I fell 
quite happy in being permitted to retain my position, while l was forced for a 
moment to retain my silence. But then you are my inspiration ; only preserve 
your present poetic smile, and you shall not complain of any ghostlike tacitur¬ 
nity m me.” 

“ * A gloss, a glass, a flower. 

Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour,’” 

muttered Miss Ormsby, with an affected and yet pretty sigh. “ My poetic smile 
will vanish Mr. Devon, if you quote such ungallant and unconsoling lines again, 
But is my smile poetic?” 

“Yes (and Tam a judge). There is more character in a smile than in a frown 
or in any other physiognomical expression.” 

“ VN hat sort of smile would you term the one which is directly tho opposite 
of my smile 1 ” inquired Mis3 Ormsby. 

“ 1 should term it the precise opposite of my individual taste and liking,” re¬ 
plied ho, who had genius for a compliment. 

“Ha! ha! lid !” laughed Peter Brown, who came up just then. “Come, 
Mr. Devon, and my smile now. What is the opposite of that ?” 

Devon glanced superciliously at his questioner; but on seeing the hearty, 
cordial, rubicund, and beaming face of poor, innocent, harmless, good-natured 
Peter Brown, he instantly replied, uith courtesy and warmth, 

“The opposite of your smile is the famous 1 smile sardonic,* a mixture of 
Buffering, of intellect, hem 1 and of malignity ; the person seems m torture even 
while he laughs . his grimace is but the hieroglyphic of a spasm. Yotrr smile, 
Mr. Brovvj. i »hc exact reverse of this.” 

h.t! ud'” chuckled Peter. “Oh 1 ha! ha! ha' Mr. Devon.” (But 
I think he did not nndcrstonu Dovon at all ) 

Wimbledon and his antithesis, a certain modest Mr. Bernard Crimson, now 
approached, and made, with Mr Peter Brown and Devon, a group around oui 
heiress. Devon’s glance rested fora moment thoughtfully and yet triumphantly 
upon Wimbledon ; while the latter did not seem very vividly aware even of the 
presence of oue, whoso prescnco was, in reality, like an incubus, upon the spirit 
of hib hope. Wimbledon's pale impassive face—Devon’s perpetual pride*of eye 
—the contrast was an “interesting” one. 

And now, Miss Ormsby, who did not seem at all deeply affected by Mr. Wim¬ 
bledon's hitherto neglectful, anil (as that personago himself had hoped), jealousy- 
inspiring absence, soon ga\o life and animation to the social scene 

After a tune the conversation rambled to literary topics, and Wimbledon, cold 
as he was, acknowledged tliat there was scarcely in uli the world a more envia¬ 
ble thing than a wide spread and well-deserved literary fame. Devon’s remark 
on tins was characteristic, 

“ Of all the words in the English language,” said he, “ proper names alone are 
supposed to signify nothing of themselves. But take the name of a great au¬ 
thor,of one known all over Europe; when he writes a new book, his name upon 
the title-page, at oneo brings back to tho reader’s mind ht« great hterarv 
achievements ; in those few simple syl'ables there seem to be visibly wrapped 
up, pages, chapters, volumes, a world of long-impartcil ideas, u is the epitome 
of all bo has ever written worth remembering, the actual compendium of all he 
has ever publicly thought. Of such a man the name means something; it has 
a positive and a glorious signification ; the book lie has written—even if it be 
not worth much in the inside—is worth soinetmng in tho title page. Such an 
author has changed his individual patronymic into a general term—there may 
be no reading m his pages—but there is reading in his name. This is a j.roud 
thought. Every man, then, who has raised himself to the honorable notice of 
tho world, may rest assured that he has infused a touching signification into 
his very name, which was before something—a more “sound,” “signifying 
nothing.” 

“Talking of language,” said Wimbledon, “language is a bridge over which 
many silly thoughts, and one or two wise ones, in a century pass from ihc mind 
of one inan into the mind of another. Now, sotno people make this bridge so 
excessively long for their unfortunate thoughts, that by the tuno they reach the 
end of their journey (which between some minds is no trifle, and he glanced at 
one or two of those near him), they arc so worn down and emaciated, that they 
arc utterly incapable of making their way into the mind they were destined fur. 
Now Mr. Devon s thought has fallen down into my mind, and broken its neck. 
I aupposo (added he, with an almost imperceptible sneer) on account of the lofty 
height from winch it had to descend.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! Mr. Wimbledon,” eaid Mr. Tetcr Brown. 

“I think,” said Devon quietly, “but I will not bo positive” (all the circle at¬ 
tended m a sort of anxious hush), “that it is Miss Julia Bankenwell,—yes, 
surelvfit must bo—what do you say, Mr. Brown—beyond the third chair, behind 
Mr. Wimbledon!” 

A sort of low laugh, m which Gipsy Devon himsolf joined, followed this 
quiet remark, whose contemptuous significuucy nobody could misunderstand. 

“Never shall you wed Miss Ormsby, Edward Devon,” said Wimbledon to 
himself. 

Soon afterwards the party broke up, and now, gentle reader, out scene must 
change to London. 

The season was m its flush and zenith. London was full. The game for our 
heiress draws towards ns conclusion ° 

Wimbledon had long perceived that his youthful rival was no ordinary charac¬ 
ter; and no sooner had he satisfied himself of this than he resolved that no or¬ 
dinary means should bo resorted to, to counterwork him. And now, dear reader, 
wo must imploro your special attention. We have called Wimbledon a man of 
iho world, and a man of talent, and yet we arc about to relate an expedient of 
his, which perhaps no man of talent or ol the world ever employed beforo. But 
then no fool ever ernp.oyed it either; and a fool would be infinite y less likely 
to furnish such an exception to such a rulo. In critical and unusual affairs 
peculiar courses may be pursued without the imputation of cither temerity or 
stupidity. 

One day, then, while \\ imbledon was quietly a stretching his per¬ 
son on a lounger of more than oriental softness and luxury, a ranged 
fellow was hearJ to elevate a strange cracked vonc at the confluence 0 of 
Oxford-street and Kcgeut-btrcct. lhe passers-by looked curiously at him ; some 
stopped aul smiled, sumo shook their heads on hearing Ins words, and looked 
about for the police, and somo of the ragamuffins and urchins followed him, 
hooting and bawling, and by ail sorts of “becks and nods am! wreathed smiles,” 
attracted fresh hordes of curious listeners. 

At the siino identical time, another man of equally equivocal raiment repeated 
tho same *<muc m Brook-street, and another in St. James Wrcct, and that nmlit 
at the Uprra-bouse, and round the Hay market, three or four individuals raised 
tho same tak-mumc cry. All this producod wlmt the neu-qnpers call a “m-osa- 
non.” The erv, the talismarnc, the magical cry, was “ Tnc handsome and fish- 
lonaUc Mt. hdleant Devon is at present in town, and spends souc horns daily at 
his elegant residence in (Jiosvcnar-syuarc." 

This was repeated, and repeuted again, until our “gypsy” hero became the 
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very by*word of ridicule, and the proverb of preposterous absurdity. No one 
over asked whether it was ho who so advertised himself, nor was it from any 
such reflection that the sentiment of damning ridicule against the lofty and po¬ 
etical Devon arose, it was a vague feeling, but not to be withstood. Many a 
man has been forced to quit a kingdom because a jest has hailed too strongly in 
it upon hia dovoted head ; exile has been as ofton the effect of social ridicule 
as of moral proscription. 

Many a woman would take pride in sharing with her husband tho splendid 
etorms of a haling populace of men, but no woman hat would shun participating 
in the squalid storm of a gibing populace of boys. Lovo can delight in the so¬ 
lemn opposition which seems to lend additional importance to its chosen object; 
hut love is not proof against the profane and depreciating touch of derision. 
Hate dignifies, even while it strikes its victim; rid’cule tears away tho ideal 
veil of romance, nnd desecrates, dishonors, and debases what it scorns to anni¬ 
hilate, and does not even condescend to maim. 

Ah Gipsy Devon, what a fall was there l And whore was Wimbledon all 
thistimo ! On his lounger, his indolent, perpetual lounger, sneering with Vol 
taire. 

Ono day Edward Devon escorted Mr. Ormsby and his daughter, who was ac¬ 
companied by Julia Bankenwell loa certain fashionable shop, and as they were 
coming out again, Devon was m tho act of declaim,ng somo high-flown brilliancy 
to Mias Ormsby, who was on his arm, when ono of thoso anonymous advertising 
men shouted out his trite and perfectly true, yet cruel and killing nota bene 
Let us not describe that torturing scene, the prestige of our hero’s career was 
over; his life’s life, the vague halo of romance that had hovered round him, was 
among the things «hat had been. 

Let us pass it over—that piteous ordoal of a gentloman’s degradation ! It 
will be sufficient to record that he who had hitherto bcon called Gypsy Devon, 
with a sort of mysterious admiration, was now termed “Advertising Ned.” 
Would Mr. Ormsbv suffer his daughter (even were she so inclined) to makoo 
public show and exhibition of her fair name, by allowing the papers to couple 
it among the matrimonial on dits with that of “ Advertising Med?” Not for 
worlds! and poor Devon must in future, among those families which still en¬ 
dured his visits, brook the cutting chanty of a pitying and a patronising smile. 

To havo an escort of hooting boys in rags, attending ber equipage, whenever 
it appeared, is a contingency under which nn woman would agree to marry, ever 
a Gypsy Devon; and to be protected by the public authorities from such a de¬ 
gradation is not much better than to bear it. Devon, too, as we before remark¬ 
ed, really loved Miss Ormsby ! 

It now appeared in one of tho fashionable papers, under tho head of « chit¬ 
chat and varieties,” that Miss 0-y, the heiress, was about to bo led to the 

hymeneal altar, by Mr. D--, better known as 1 Advertising Ned,’ to whorr 

she was ardently attached, and in favor of whom she had scornfully rejected 
Mr W — ■■■ n, of an ancient family and large estate in Yorkshire.” 

Mr. Ormsby and his daughter were of course shown this paper, by some 
“ d—d good-natured friend.” Wtiat was to bo done ? Wimbledon was wartr 
and instont in his suit, and had never been refused: what would be the trium¬ 
phant course of conduct tu pursue? What tho wisest, the most congenial, to 
a cold, formal, and aristocratic family? To send some flimsy and undignified 
denial to tho newspaper, or by a silent scornful act do justice lo both Wimbledor 
and themselves, and cancel the ignominious rumor at once and for ever; and 
Wimbledon was at their elbow besides, strengthening every favorable impres¬ 
sion, laughing away every doubt, and charming them into an appreciation ol 
every gay and every gravo advantage that hung around his suit, and Devon, hu 
rival, was morally no more. 

The conclusion of tho game then for our heiress seemed now very likely to 
be, that tho advertiser, the paragraphs, and tho admirer of Voltaire, would 
carry it completely against the gifted, and (with all his faults) the high-minded 
platomst. 

“ 1 have made a long, and I fear, a troublesome vi3it, Miss Bankenwell,” said 
Mr. Devon, taking up his hat, “but you and your family are the only persons 
who can look on certain ridiculous contingencies that have lately befallen me, 
in the contemptuous light which they deservo, and this, perhaps, makes me 
abuse your generous regard.” 

“No, indeed, Mr Devon,” replied Miss Bankenwell; “and I sincerely hope 
you are not yet going to bid me good-bye ; there is a matter which I had wished 
lo speak to you about: it concerns Miss Ormsby. I am the most intimate ol 
all her friends, and if—if you thought,—that is,—wished to send her—any ver¬ 
bal token of affection, you would make me happy by employing me. I am sure 
she likes you.” 

See what it is to mako a friend of a woman! Devon suddenly checked him¬ 
self and put down his hat again. His eyes sparkled. 

“Miss Bankenwell,” said he, “had I only known your too partial wilhngnesr 
to serve me, all my apparent difficulties with Miss Ormsby would have long since 
vanished.” 

“Ah! now, Mr. Devon, I am more than repaid for the awkwardness which 1 
naturally experienced m introducing this subject. I knew that your genius, 
which l have always admired and praised, would nobly riso ogamst this mean 
opposition, like a good ship, which mounts higher upon the very wave that rolls 
against it. Do >ou remember you once told me that (under Providence) you 
defied ail enemies and rivals, and could (you felt certain) extricate yourself 
(ihese were your words) from difficulties which it would have puzzled another 
even to count and appreciate.” 

“Miss Baukeuvvell, it was that style of conversation, that boastful and con 
temptuous arrogance which first instigated the desire and then suggested the 
means of lowering my vain pretensions. And yet,” added he, with a thought¬ 
ful smile, “ I think I shall now, by your kind assistance, furnish an exetnplihca- 
tiou of the truth of my own high flown gasconnade.” He then continued ab¬ 
sently. and as if musing to hun&elf, “ Having married Miss Ormsby, I can avoid 
this ridiculous persecution by residing for a few years on the continent.” 

“Tneti you will marry Miss Ormsby l ” exclaimed his companion eagerly 

The reader will be good enough to recollect that, in the round game of cross 
purposes which we are recording, Miss Bankenwell was cpcrdumenl in love with 
the lion. William Hartly, who was, on his part, equally devoted to the beaux 
yeux no less of Miss Ormsby’s cascttc than of her counienance. 

Yes,” replied Devon, “if Mr. Wimbledon has not been lormaily and pub¬ 
licly accepted.” 

^■*Then he has not,” replied Julia, with delight; “but how do you propose 
to bring so well-avowed a lover, so nearly accepted a suitor, into disfavor with' 
his all but destined wife 

“That T shall easily effect,” answered Devon, “by the double means of your 
kind fiiemlslup for me, and his hollow and superficial preference for Miss 
Oimsby Could you, who arc so intimate with Miss Orinsby, strongly exciio her 
curiosity to know the exact dcgieo of attachment borue to her by each of her 
still numerous admirers respectively 1 ” 

“That is a curiosity,” replied M.ss Bankenwell, “ which overy lady naturally 
feels, and which of couraecould, as you hint, bo easily excited, and to a fever- 
i=n degree.” 

“Then I shall morry Miss Ormsbv,” said Devon. 

“ Ilcaveu be praised!” interrupted Julia. “I like each of you best in the 
world, ami should he truly happy to see you united. But what is your plan ?” 

“ It is this,” answered Devon : “ you must make Miss Ormsby (m order that 
she may discover vvho really loves her best, and thus for ever satisfy her curi¬ 
osity) feign to catch the small pox. Wimbledon will leavo her for ever; but 2 
shall not. Those who love the outside of her face wilt be then distinguished 
from thoso who love her heart and character; and thoso who would not love her 
twenty years hence, will bo distinguished from thoso who would love her oven 
then ” 

“ Admirable, Mr. Devon !” ejaculated Julia, with eyes that silently repeated 
the sentiment. 

Devon shortly afterwards warmly pressed the hand of one of lhe best friends 
he had on eaith, and left her for awhile. And now, George Wimbledon, your 
boat must feci tho turn of the tide! 

“I protest.” sud Wimbledon to Miss Ormsby, on his first admittance to sec 
her, alter a certain illness by which she had been attacked, and which he had 
heard say was the small-pox, but which he could not himself ascertain the na¬ 
ture of, as Miss Ormsbv wore her veil, “ I protest I feel the most ardent love, 
tho smccrest and tcndcrest affection, tho most unlimited preference”—(Miss 
Ormsby raised her veil)— u for adrioein the park" he confusedly added, and in 
five minutes ho was gone. 

“ Dearest Miss Ormsby,” said Devon, a quarter of an hour later, “ can you 
doubt that I love ”—(the veil was raised)— "yourself ?” 

It was nut long afterwaids that tho papm really and truly announced the 
union of Mr. Devon and Miss Ormsbv, and Wimbledon was, by Devon's special 
desire, mvjtcd to the bridal. Did his eyes mock bun, where was now the pitted 
cheek ? W U8 he then oui-manceuvrcd by a “ boy V* 

Julia Bankenwell (now Julia Ilarilv) accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Devon m their 
coniinental tour: aim thus cuds the ovmb for an heiress. 
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constructed by Providence for the epoch of farthingals and high-heeled shoes. 
In these slipshod times of ease and comfort, the good lady is thrown away. 
One feels that Richardson was cheated of her : that she ought to have sat on 
the judgment-seat of Harlowe Place, to pass Sentence on that guilty innocent 
Clarissa; or assisted Lucy or Nancy Selby to console Grandmamma Shirley on 
the removal of the 44 beloved Miss Byron’* to Grandison Hall. Aunt Barbara 
was never intended by the fates to be seen out of powder and a sacque. 

Now, as her friends and relatives are unanimous in this opinion, no les« than 
in their regrets that she should be debarred the enjoyments of the century she 
was planned to adorn, it is hard that she will not leave them in undisturbed pos¬ 
session of their customary pleasures. Aunt Barbara will never let one alone; 
and, worse still, she will never let two alone: for the moment she espies any¬ 
thing in the circle of her acquaintance amounting to a flirtation, she fancies it 
her duty to give notice to the “ parents and guardians” interested in the result; 
and is suspected to have been the cause of breaking off more matches than the 
new marriage act. 

My pretty cousin Sophy, for instance, swears that, since she attained the age 
of sixteen, aunt Barbara has been no less than seven times an obstacle to her 
settlement in life. Her father, the old general, who is also an oddity in his way, 
unluckily sets a value upon the gifts of fortune proportionate to the pain and 
grief, the jaundice and liver complaint, entailed upon him by the creation of his 
own, under the burning sun of India ; and his elderly kinswoman, aware of his 
foible, has humoured it by pointing out, in succession, to his abhorrence, an en¬ 
sign in the Guards, an Irish peer, the fifth son of an English Earl, and four oth¬ 
er heroes equally ineligible in a matrimonial point of view, all of whom, she 
swears, have entertained designs, through a marriage with his daughter, upon 
General Verelst’s strong-box. At four-and twenty years of age, accordingly, 
Sophia, though a beauty and an heiress, was still unmarried. Judge whether she 
cherished a spite against Aunt Barbara! 

I once ventured to remonstrate with the old creature touching her unsought 
interferences. 

“ Ay, ay ! it is easy enough to ascribe to my officioasncss what is simply the 
result of Miss Sophia’s own levity,” cried she. 44 Each of the young gentle¬ 
men to whom you allude bad ample time to make their proposals ana get the 
match settled out of hand before General Verclst dreamt of forbidding them the 
house. But they were afraid—they hung back ; for they had seen the young 
lady waltzing away at half the balls of the season!” 

14 And what then 1” said I. 44 If waltzing were a lawful impediment to ma¬ 
trimony, half the weddings solemnized at the churches of St. George or St. 
James would be prevented taking place. There is no more harm In a waltz, in 
the opinion of all rational men of liie present day, than there used to be in a mi¬ 
nuet, in the opinion of allrational men of your own. - Ar~to count r y dances,they; 
I grant you, might be adduced as injurious to the morals of a modest young per¬ 
son. Suchrompiugs, whisperings, and hand-squeezings as used to take place, 
under cover of * Money Musk’ or the 4 College Hornpipe,’were indeed calculated 
to alarm the sensibilities of a right-thinking man.” 

41 Be pleased to remember to whom you are addressing yourself,” said Aunt 
Barbara, bridling behind hei fan, at the mere mention of such an enormity as 
that of squeezing a partner’s hand. 44 1 can only assure you, sir, that contre- 
dances were the prevailing recreation of my day ; and that never, never in the 
whole course of my juvenile existence, though figuring with some credit among 
the young persons of my time”- 

“ I acquit you, my dear aunt, I heartily acquit you !” cried ^interrupting her. 
M I only wish you would be prevailed upon to be equally indulgent towards my 
cousin Sophia.” 

My pretty cousin, meanwhile, contrived to be a match for Aunt Barbara, by 
getting one settled without her knowledge. A distant connexion of the Gene¬ 
ral being settled at Hallobill Park, within a mile of Melton Mowbray, Sophy per¬ 
suaded her father that the fogs of London and keen breezes of Brighton were 
incompatible with the ounces of blue pill wherewith he thinks proper to combat, 
every winter, the blue devils and the jaundice; and he accordingly accepted an 
invitation to spend the Christmas holidays at Hallobill. 

Now, it is not often that a pretty girl is seen in Leicestershire. The cunning 
creatures are too prudent or too proud to place their attractions in competition 
with those of the best pack of hounds in the kingdom ; and the straggling char¬ 
mer, a glimpse of whom happens to be espied between two excellent runs, is con¬ 
sequently doubly estimated. It is not her fate to 

Waste her sweetness on the desert heir . 

Devoted to the pleasures of the chase, on the contrary, he associates her in his 
mind with the favourite horse on which he hunted the raornmg of the evening 
which first brought them into each other’s company ; with the favourite hounds 
which distinguished themselves in that eventful run; with the leaps in which he 
figured; with all the joys, m short, of his existence as a sportsman. 

And so felt the young Earl of Smashborough towards my pretty cousin. 
Though he had seen her, Wednesday after Wednesday, at Almacks, throughout 
the season, and thought nothing of her, he had not spent four days at Hallohill 
Park, hunting every morning aud flirting every evening, before he began to vote 
Melton a bore, even with all its accessions of whist, ecartd, and chickcn-hazard; 
and, finding himself desperately m love with Miss Verclst, fancied himself des¬ 
perately in love with domestic felicity. It so happens that Hallobill Park lies 
exactly 110 miles from Hyde Park Comer, (so as to preclude all fear of Aunt 
Barbara’s interposition to forewarn the General »hat Lord Smashborough,tuough 
an English Earl, with an estate of £35.000 per annum, was a gambler and a 
libertine;) and my Cousin Sophy has accordingly accomplished her destinies of 
becoming a Countess. 

I shall never forget Aunt Barbara’s irritation of mind, when the fact was first 
disclosed to her by an announcement in the newspapers:—•“ We lcam that the 
lovely and accomplished Miss Vcrelst is about to be led to the hymeneal altar by 
the Earl of Smashborough.” Yes, the newspapers had learnt a family fact, of 
which she remained in ignorance. 

“ Led to the hymeneal altar, indeed ! Ay, ay, I have often heard her say that 
she was to be led, but not to be drove,” sneered the old maid. ' However, on 
such an occasion, I fancy no very bard driving would have been necessary. The 
girl has, doubtless, jumped at the match; she , who was so gone off! she, who 
was on her last legs l Well, I only hope it may turn out as she expects. I 
trust that, this day twelvemonths. General Veielst and his daughter will be able 
to express themselves as well satisfied with the connexion as now. But I have 
my doubts ! I have my mh-givings! Without pretending to enter into the scan¬ 
dals of the times, 1 must say that Lord Smashborough’s affair with Ma’m’selle 
Angdique, the opera-dancer, has been a little too public. His lordship wishes 
it to be public, I conclude, by his giving her his liveries. Well, things were not 
managed by gentlemen in that audacious way in my young days.” 

‘‘ Certainly not, if we are to believe the evidence in the cause of Hackman 
and Mias Rac,” said I, laughing. 44 Yet Lord Sandwich was not only a gentle¬ 
man, but a Lord of the Admiralty !” 

“ And, pray, where is Miss Vcrelst to be married, and when?” demanded Aunt 
Barbara, turning a deaf ear to my retort. 

“They come to town on the 24th of this month; and on the 2d or 3d of next, 
the wedding is to take place.” 

Allow herself only a week for visits of ceremony to her friends—for the selec¬ 
tion of her wedding clothes?” shrieked Aunt Barbara, in amazement. 

“I fancy Sophia*wrote from Hallohill to her different tradespeople; and ex¬ 
pects her trousseauio be finished by the time she arrives.” 

44 Wnte to her tradespeople for her wedding clothes?” again ejaculated Aunt 
Barbara. 44 And who is to ensure her against being cheated in the quality of 
her silks, satina, lawns, laces, furs, and linen? You don’t know what you are 
I talking of!” 


“ Perhaps not. But it strikes me that, as Sophy Vcrelst has always 
dealt liberally with the best warehouses in town,she is leas likely to be deceived 
by trustiog implicitly to their honesty, than by interfering in the choico of mat¬ 
ters of which, at best, a lady must be an incompetent judge.” 

44 What do you mean by an incompetent judge?” persisted Aunt Barbara. “I 
consider it the duty of every lady to be perfectly versed in such matters. What 
weightier business has she on her band ? I remember the time when the high¬ 
est Duchess in the land would not have allowed her mantuamaker to put an ell 
of edging upon her gown, which she had not herself selected at the laceman’s. 
As regards myself, (and, I fancy, old Six Marmaduke’s daughter is entitled to as¬ 
sert herself a lady bom,) I was one of the best feelers of a silk that ever entered 
Snuggs’ shoD. You have heard of Suoggs, the celebrated silk mercer of Chan- 
doa Street, Covent Garden, where each customer, on stepping from her carriage 
in winter-time, was served with a cop of chocolate ! Well! it was to Snuggs* 
that ladies used to repair to select the bluffs and brocades for their wedding 
suits. First, there was the wedding dreas and undress; then the presentation 
suit; then the ball suit; then the winter and summer birth-day suits—fourteen, 
breadths in each—seven in the gown, and seven in the petticoat; and often at a 
guinea, dr even two guineas a yard. I only ask you, Mr. Allspy, whether the 
choice of such articles ; articles destined to last one’s life, and perhaps to- 
descend to those who are to come after us, was to be intrusted to interested 
hands?” 

44 A lad?’* gown, thank heaven, is not in these days,quite so permanent,” I re¬ 
plied. 44 They neither occupy quite so great a space in the world, nor so long a 
time. I have no doubt Sophy is perfectly safe in Mrs. Murray’s hands, and 
that both of them will shine on the occasion.” 

44 But her laces, my dear sir, her laces f ’ 

44 Will be furnished, I suppose, by the stay-maker.” 

44 Do you suppose, sir, I am talking of stay laces 1 I mean her suit of point 
for winter, her suit of Mechlin for summer, her suit of Brussels and Lisle for the 
demie saisons ?” 

44 You arc really too learned for me,” cried I, shrugging my shoulder*. “In 
Sophy Verelst’s letters to her people, I saw no specification about lace.” 

44 Good God ! the most important item in the whole wedding order! In my 
time, a woman of condition would have as soon thought of marrying without 
diamonds, as without point; unless, at that important crisis, she secure a pro¬ 
per vision for her suitable appearance through life in the fashionable world,where 
is she ever likely to obtain her due ? Parents usually economize with their 
daughters; husbands always economize with their wives; and unless in ta¬ 
king the intermediary step which conducts her from the guardianship of the one 
to the cars ef*tfee other, a woman is never likely to be decently set up. Wed¬ 
ding clothes, sny'ongbrtcrbe av jodi ct cm aly asloetod, aa to Jaaxut {upd^to bo^ 
drawn upon without fear of exhaustion, for the remainder of fife.” 

44 1 fear poor Sophy has been influenced by no such foresight,” said I; 
“being too happy in her marriage to care for the paraphernalia by which it is 
embellished.” 

44 Poor yonng creature !” sighed Aunt Barbara, with an air of ineffable con¬ 
tempt; and 44 poor young creatorc” did she hourly repeat, throughout the hur¬ 
ried preparations for Sophy Verelst’s wedding. According to her notions, no¬ 
thing was done right. The forms and ceremonies of decorum were most inde¬ 
cently disregarded. For things went on as usual in the house; and, saving that 
Smashborough dined three or Year times in the ten days with his future father- 
in-law, and paid longer morning visits than other people, no one need have 
known that he was attracted to Bruton Street by any extraordinary circumstan¬ 
ces or pretension. 

44 Pray, what day is this strange marriage to take place ?” inquired Aunt Bar¬ 
bara, as the epoch originally fixed drew near. 

44 On Friday or Saturday, I believe.” 

44 On Friday or Saturday?” cried the old lady. 44 You forget that this is Wed¬ 
nesday, when you assert that the happy day is not yet definitely settled! Pray, 
what sort of invitations will be sent out, or what sort of preparations made, if 
this singular uncertainty be prolonged?” 

<4 I fancy there will be neither preparations nor .invitations,” said I; aware 
that all Mrs. Barbara's white lace had been at a cleaner and mender’s for six 
weeks past, with a view of figuring at the ceremony. 44 Smashborough is a sans 
fa^on kind of fellow, who hates all that kind of thing.” 

44 Lord Smashborough is a what , sir,” demanded my aunt, drawing up her 
chin. 

44 A young man not fond of displays or formalities. Provided he be surround¬ 
ed at church with his bride and her nearest relations, he ”- 

14 At Church?” shrieked Aunt Barbara, again interrupting tne. r 44 Miss 
Vcrelst unite herself with an Earl, and be defrauded of her bishop andher special 
license ?” 

44 By no means. Smashborough’s uncle, the old Bishop of E-, is to per¬ 

form the ceremony, but in honour of the relationship rather than*the mitre. As 
to the special license, it will afford the happy pair the privilege of marrying when 
and where they think proper; and they wisely think proper that it should be in 
their parh-h church.” ‘ ^ 

44 Well, if ever I heard anything so preposterous ! What singular want of 
delicacy; and in a yonng person so well brought up!” ejaculated my prim 
aunt. 44 After such an inauguration into married life, what is :o be expected of 
her?” 

‘‘That she will be a very charming, and, I trust, a very happy woman,” cried 
I. “To-morrow morning, by the way, the settlements arc to be signed.” 

“To-morrow evening you mean ; the signature is aheays arranged of an even¬ 
ing, usually the evening preceding the wedding.” 

4 * But Smashborough and the General wish to have it over to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, because they arc engaged to some county dinner, or something of that 
kind.” 

“Dine out the day before his marriage?” cried Aant Barbara, clapping her 
hands. 

44 It is not absolutely settled that they are to be married on Friday.” 

44 On a Friday 1 I trust in heaven not!” 

44 They are to proceed, after the wedding, to Smashborough’e cottage, near 
Ascot; and as it is only a sporting-box. a mere bachelor's hall, he has had it 
completely refurnished ; and can’t get Bantry’s people ont of tho house. They 
pledged themselves for to-day ; but it seems nothing is ready.” 

“ And was it, then, in such a state as to be unfit for the young Countess’ re¬ 
ception 1 ” demanded Aunt Barbara, with a significant glance. 

“ Humph l That is a matter of opinion. I fancy there has been oddish com¬ 
pany there, now and then. Bachelors, you know, particularly sporting men,can¬ 
not be expected.tobesovcry particular. One of Smashborongh’s first steps to¬ 
wards reformation has been to refurnish his house. Ma’am’seUe Angeliquo was 
pensioned off at the end of last season.” 

Aunt Barbara would hear no more. There was no occasion that she should? 
for she had been purposely overlooked throughout the affair bv the young lady, 
who had so much cause to complain of her officiousnesa. The wedding, how¬ 
ever, did not the less take place because the venerable spinster was not invited. 
All went on en regie —that is, according to tes regies of the present day. Gun¬ 
ter’s counter was whitened over, for an hoar or so, with wedding-cake. Three 
or four carnages drew up quietly to the vestry door of St. George’s Chtirch. 
The brdc, in an elegant but’simple morning dress, was escorted to the altar by 
four charming girls, renowned in the annals of Almacks, all arrayed uniformly in 
pale blue. After the ceremony, the party, amounting to about twenty, and con¬ 
sisting of the bridesmaids and their parents, the General and the bridesman, (un¬ 
worthily represented in my obscure person,) were entertained with a handsome 
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breakfast, while the young couple proceeded straight horn the vestry door to 
"Wingfield Plain. 

Nevertheless, the Morning Post of the following day had matter to exercise 
its usual magniloquence concerning the wcddmg. What with the Right 
Honourable bridegroom, the Bishops and special license, Sophy’s marriage cat 
a very proper figure in the newspapers, under the head of 
Splendid Hymkneals in Hich Life. 


Of the foor lovely bridesmaids, two were Lord Smashborough's sisters, the 
Ladies Cecilia and Clementina Smacka way; the other two, Lady Elizabeth Lofty 
•and the Honourable Miss Hophara, Maid of Honour to her Majesty; whose pa- 
rentage, of course, afforded an Earl and Countess or two to bring up the rear, 
in the list of persons present. All looked exceedingly respectable. The pub¬ 
lic had eveiy reason to be satisfied that “ Sophia, sole daughter and heiress of 
Major-General Verelst, of the H. C. S.—C. B.,” had not thrown herself away. 

44 I suppose it is the order of the day for people to cut their old-fashioned re¬ 
lations,*' observed Aunt Barbara; who, though somewhat pacified, by receiving 
an inordinate slice of wedding-cake, still brooded over Der grievances. “ Had 1 
-been invited, Lady Smashborough, perhaps, migbt not have been the worse offfor 
receiving, on her wedding-day, a magnificent pair of rose-diamond girandoles 
{my late mother’s) which I had caused to be reset for her at my silversmith's 
in Leicester Field*;” and saying which, she took from her work-box, and half- 
opened, for my tantalization, a little red morocco case, containing a pair of dull 
looking disfigurements, apparently set in pewter, which would have caused the 
blood to curdle in the veins of Horr and Mortimer. 

“ I intended to have presented theso to her Ladyship, when she shewed her¬ 
self to the company, after retiring to change her dress, previous to quitting 
town,” observed my»Aunt Barbara, with a look proclaiming her consciousness 
of injury. 

“ But, my dear madam, Lady Smashborough neither retired nor changed her 
dress,” said f. “ As she had only a drive of twenty miles in prospect, it mat¬ 
tered little whether she wore a white silk pelisse or a ■grey one.” 

Aunt Barbara made no answer. Her disgust was too gi eat for words. 

Some ten days afterwards, I found myself tapped on the arm in Regent 
Street by * spindled foot-boy in leathern gaiters, who requested me to “ step to 
Missus, whose carriage was waiting at H<xJge and Lowman’s door.”—“ Misaus” 
proved, as I expected, from this association with a bargain shop, to be my Aunt 
Barbara; whose bilious looking chariot greatly resembles the one in which 
Merlin the conjuror used to drive about Hyao Park, when I was a youth.” 

“Step in!” said she, when leather-gaiters had opened the carriage door. 
Bat I pleaded business, and was permitted to enjoy my hurried interview in the 
open air. “ I have a very serious question to ask you,” said my aunt, knit¬ 
ting her brows:—“I heard it protested, at Lady Poppington’s whist 
party last night, that Lady Smashborough was seen at the opera on Tuesday 
night!” 

“Very likely,” said I; “but I was not aware of her being in town. Smash- i 
borough has driven up once or twice; but only to Tetum to dinner.” 

“ My dear sir, reflect upon what you are saying! The Earl and Countess 
are yet in their honeymoon !” 

“ Is that an obstacle to Sophia’a enjoying a new opera—so passionately fond 
as she is of music ?” said I. 

“ A new opera, and passionately fond of music, during the honeymoon!” eja¬ 
culated my Aunt Barbara. 

“The Kaozinella, you know, leaves ns next week, to fulfil her engagements 
at St. Petersburg,” said I —* { Sophia was her favourite pupil. You would not 
have had her lose the last night of the Rauzincllal” 

“ The last night of the Raozmella, during her honeymoon!” again exclaimed 
my Aunt Barbara. 

“And why not!” said I, trying to suppress a smile. 

“ In my time, sir,” cned the old lady, making her lynx muff revolve upon 
her skinny hands with agitation—“ In my time, the honeymoon was a sacred 
'epoch. No unhallowed eyes, not even those of the nearest female relative, 
were allowed to examine the blushes of the bride, or investigate her sentiments. 
During that privileged period, the happy couple were non-existent for the re¬ 
mainder of the human race. All in all to each other, they were nothing to the 
rest of the world, and the rest of the world was nothing to them. Their exist¬ 
ence was n mere supposition. Before my time, a scandalous custom prevailed, 

I fancy, of a wedding ball and an exhibition, the following Sunday, at church. 
But the good sense and good feeling of society revolted against it; and, for 
nearly a century, (down to these degenerate days, the customs of which I do 
not pretend to expound^) a whole calendar month has always been allowed a 
young lady, to accustom herself to the novelty of her situation as a matron. 
Buried in some secluded country-house, or whirled along incog, on a tour, it waa 
not till the close of six weeks, at soonest, they were heard of by their nearest 
relatives. At the close of two months, a letter announced them to be on their 
return ; and some time was still suffered to elapse before they ventured to shew 
themselves in public places, or to receive company at home.” 

“How confoundedly they must have been bored!” was my involuntary eja¬ 
culation. “ Thank goodness, such trying tete-a-tfites are now abridged, or a 
honey-moon would be as dull as a mill-pond. Three weeks, a fortnight, a week, 
according to the habits and inclinations of the parties, are judged quite sufficient. 
People are not thrust out of society as if they had the plague, or the cholera, 
because they have tried to increase their enjoyment of life, by pairing off- Nay, 

I have seen fellows quietly taking their usual ride m the park a very few days 
after that of their wedding. I must say, I prefer the new system. It is making 
matrimony too appalling to invest it with as much pomp and ceremony as a cri¬ 
minal execution.” 


“ And, iu my opinion, it is rendering it far too trivial to invest it with so 
little,” cried Aunt Barbara. “ If people marry with as little hesitation as they 
put on a pair of new shoes, rely upon it they will fling aside the obligations they 
have imposed on themselves, with as little ceremony as a pair of old ones.” 

“ The records of Doctors' Commons say No !” cried I, in my turn. “ The 
Consistory Court swears we are better people than we used to be. Ha ! there 
is Sophy herself kissing her hand to us!” 

“ The lady in the junk bonnet and feathers, smiling and bowing in that una¬ 
bashed manner, the Countess of Smashborough !*’ cried Aunt Barbara, with an 
air of horror. 

41 How very handsome she looks! They must be at Mivart's! I will go and 
call on them to-morrow morning !” cried I. 

“A bride at a public hotel!” groaned the old lady. “Thomas,” cried she, i 
addressing leather gaiters, “ what day of the month is it!” 

“ The 18th, ma'am; cos the milkman’s bill what corn’d in this morning, | 
were up i’ th’ 17th, which war as yesterday,” replied leather gaiters, with lo¬ 
gical precision. 

“ The 18th, and married only on the 5th of the month ; yet openly driving 
m the public streets of London !’* ejaculated his lady. 

“ I assure you, my dear ma'am, she is only acting like the rest of the world; 
’that is, like her own class of society,” said I. 

“ The^l8ih; married on the 5th, yet openly driving in the public streets of 
Xondon!” reiterated Aunt Barbara, almost beside hei&elf. “ And to be told that 
such is the custom of modern society! Thank goodness, I have long made up 
my mind to retire from the world. My house on Brutton HiU will be vacant 
come Lady day, and thither will I retreat from the progress of modem cor¬ 
ruption! Mr. AlLpy, sir, good morning. Thomas, tell the coachman to drive 
on.” 
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circumstances occurred which brought no less than two lodgers to her cstablish- 


She had to thank her daughters for the first inmate ; for, as these two young 
ladies were walking one day down their own street, talking of the last season, 
and the delight of the rallies and singing at the libraries, and the intoxicatin"- 
pleasures of'the Vauxhall balls, they were remarked and evidently admired.by a. 
young gentleman who was sauntering listlessly up the street. 

He stared, and it must be confessed that the fascinating girls stared too, and 
put each other’s head into each other's bonnet, and giggled and said, “Lor 1” 
and then looked hard at the young gentleman again. Their eyes were black, 
their cheeks were very red. Fancy how Miss Bella's and Miss Linda's hearts 
beat when the gentleman dropping his glass out of his eye, actually stepped 
across the street, and said, “ Ladies, I am seeking for lodgings, and should be 
glad to look at those which I see are to let in your house.” ° 

“How did,the conjurer know it was our house 1” thought Bella and Linda 
(they always thought in couples,)—from the very simple fact that Miss Bella had 
just thrust into the door a latch-key. 

Most bitterly did Mrs. James Gann regret that she had not on her best gown 
when a stranger—a stranger in February—actually called to look at tbe lodg¬ 
ings. She made up, however, for the slovenliness of her dress by the dignity of 
her demeanour; and asked the gentleman for reference, informed him that she 
was a gentlewoman, and that he would have peculiar advantages in her estab¬ 
lishment ; and, finally, agreed to receive him at the rate of twenty shillings per 
week. The bright eyes of the young ladies had done the business; but to this 
day Mrs. James Gann is convinced that her peculiar dignity of manner, and great 
fluency of brag regarding her family, have been the means of bringing hundreds 
of lodgers to her house, who but for her would never have visited it. 

“Gents,” said Mr. James Gann at the Bag of Nails that very evening “we 
have got a new lodger, and I’ll stand glasses round to his jolly good health !” 

The new lodger, who was remarkable for nothing except very black eyes, a 
sallow face, and a habit of smoking segars in bed until noon, gave his name 
George Brandon,' Esq. As to his temper and habits, when humbly requested by 
Mrs. Gann to pay in advance, he laughed and presented her with a bank-note, 
never quarrelled with a single item in her bills, walked much, and ate two mut¬ 
ton-chops per diem. The young ladies, who examined all the boxes and letters- 


of the lodgers, as young ladies will, could not find one single document relative 
to their new inmate, except a tavern-bill of the Albion, to which the name of 


George Brandon, Esquire, was prefixed. Anv other papers which might eluci¬ 
date his history, were locked up in a Bramah box, likewise marked G. B.; and 
though these were but unsatisfactory points by which to judge a man’s character, 
there was something about Mr. Brandon which caused all the ladies at Mrs. 
Gann’s to vote he was quite a gentleman. 

When this was the case, I am happy to say it would not unfrequently happen 
that Miss Rosalind or Miss Isabella would appear in the lodger’s apartments, 
bearing in the breakfast cloth, or blushingly appearing with the weekly bill, apo¬ 
logising for mamma’s absence, “ and hoping that every thing was to the gentle¬ 
man’s liking.” 

Both the Misses Wellesley Macarty took occasion to visit Mr. Brandon in this 
manner; and he received both with such a fascinating ease and gentlemanlike 
freedom of manner, scanning their points from head to foot, and fixing his great 
black eyes so earnestly in their faces, that the blushing creatures turned away 
ibashed, and yet pleased, and had many conversations about him. 

44 Law, Bell,” said Miss Rosalind, “ what a chap that Brandon is ! I don’t 
3alf like him, I do declare !” Than which there can be no greater compliment 
from a woman to a man. 

“No more do I neither,” says Bell. “Tbe man stares so, and says such things ! 
lust now, when Becky brought his paper and sealing-wax—the silly girl brought 
alack and red too—I took them up to ask which he would have, and what do you 
think he said?” 

“Well, dear, what!” said Mrs. Gann. 


“ Miss Bell,” says he, looking at me, and with such eyes ! “ I'll keep every 
thing: the red wax. because it’s like vnnr lins • the hln*»V wnt. it’s 


the red wax, because it’s like your lips; the black wax, because it’s 
like your hair; and the satin paper, because it’s like your skin! Wasn’t it gen¬ 
teel?” 

“Law,now!” exclaimed Mrs. Gann. 

44 Upon my word, I think it's very rude!” said Miss Lindy ; “ and if he’d have 
said so to me. I’d have slapped his face for his impertinence !” And, much to 
her credit, Miss Lrady went to his room ten minutes after to see if he would say 
any thing to her. What Mr. Brandon said, I never knew : but the little pang of 
envy Which had caused Miss Lindy to retort sharply upon her sister, bad given 
place to a pleased good-humour, and she allowed Bella to talk about the new 
lodger as much as ever she liked. 

And now if the reader is anxious to know what was Mr. Brandon's character 
he had better read the following letter from him. It was addressed to no less a 
person than a viscount; and given, perhaps with some little ostentation to 
Becky, the maid, to carry to the post. Now Becky, before she executed such -“r- 
rauds, always shewed the letters to her mistress or one of the young ladies f.V 
must not be supposed that Miss Caroline was a whit less curious on these mat¬ 
ters than her sisters ;) and when the family beheld the name of Lord Viscount 
Cinqbars upon the superscription, their respect for their lodger was greater than 
ever it had been :— 

Margate, January IS34. 

“My Beau Viscount, —For a reason I have, on coming down to Margate, I 
with much gravity informed the people of the White Hart that my name was 
Brandon, and intend to bear that honourable appellation during my stay. For 
the same reason (I am a modest man, dear Simon, and love to do good in secret,) 
I left the public hotel immediately, and am now housed in private lodgings, 
humble, and at a bumble price. I am here, thank Heaven, quite alone. Ro¬ 
binson Crusoe had as much society in his island, as I in this of Thanet. In com¬ 
pensation Lsleep a great deal, do nothing, and walk much, silent, by the side of 
the roaring sea, like Calchas, priest of Apollo. 

“ The fact is, that until papa’s wrath-is appeased, I must live with the utmost 
meekness and humility, and have barely enough money in my possession to pay- 
such small current expenses as fall on me here, where strangers are many and 
credit does not exist. I pray you, therefore to tell Mr. Snipson the tailor, Mr. 
Jackson the bootmaker, honest Soiomonson the discounter of bills, and all such 
friends in London and Oxford as may make inquiries after me, that I am at this 
very moment at the city of Munich in Bavaria, from which I shall not return un¬ 
til my marriage with Miss Goldmore, tbe great Indian heiress; who, upon my 
honour, will have me, I believe any day for the asking. 

“Nothing else will satisfy my honoured father I know, whose purse has alrea¬ 
dy bled pretty freely for me, I must confess, and who has taken tbe great oath 
that never is broken, to bleed no more unless this marriage is brought about. 
Come it must. I can’t work, 1 can’t starve, and I can’t live under a thousand 
a-year. 

“Here, to be sure, the charges are not enormous; for your edification read my 
week’s bill:— 


* George Brandon, Esquire, 

‘ To Mrs. James Gann, 


A week’s lodging 
Breakfast, cream, eggs 
Binncr (fourteen mutton-chops) 
Fire, boot-cleaning, &c. 


£. s. 
1 0 
0 9 
0 10 
0 3 


£2 4 0 


* Settled, Juliana Gann.’ 


chapter n. | 

It was tne winter season when the events recorded in this history occurred ! and 
as at that period not one oat of a thousand lodging-houses in Margate are let, j 
Mrs. Gann, who generally submitted to occupy her own first and second floors da -1 
ring this cheerless season, considered herself more than ordinarily lucky when. 


“Juliana Gann I Is it not a sweet name? it sprawls over half the paper. 
Could you but see tbe owner of the name, my dear felllow! I love to examine 
the customs of natives of all countries, and upon my word there are some barba¬ 
rians in our own ; less known, and more worthy of being known, than Hot¬ 
tentots, wild Irish, Otaheiteans, or any such savages If you could see the airs 
that this woman gives herself; the rouge, ribands, rings, and other female gim- 
cracks that she wears : if you could hear her reminiscences of past times , 1 when 
she and Mr. Gann moved in the very genteelest circles of society ; of the peer¬ 
age, which she knows by heart; and of the fashionable novels, in every word of 
wtich she believes, you would be proud of your order, and admire the intense 
respect which the canaille shew towards it. There never was such an old wo¬ 
man, not even our tutor at Christ-church. 

“ Theie is a he Gann, a vast, bloated old man, in a rough coat, who has met 
me once, and asked me, with a grin, if my mutton-chops was to my liking ? The 
satirical monster! What canl eat in this place but mutton-chops? A great 
bleeding beefsteak, or a filthy, reeking gigot d Veau, with a tumip poultice ? I 
should die if I did. As far fish in a watering-place, I never touch it; it is sure 
to be bad. Nor care I for little, sinewy, dry, black-legged fowls. Cutlets are 
my only resource. I have them nicely enough broiled by a little humble compa¬ 
nion of the family (a companion, ye gods, in this family !) who blushed hugely 
when she confessed that the cooking was hers, and that her name was Caroline. 
For drink I indulge in gin, of which I consume two wine glasses daily, in two 
tumblers of cold water; it is the cnly liquor that one can be sure to find genu¬ 
ine in a common house in England. .. . • 

“ This Gann, I take it, has'similar likings, for I hear him occasionally at mid¬ 
night floundering up the stairs (his boots lie dirty in the passage)—floundering, I 
say, up the stairs, and cursing the candlestick, whence escape now and anon the 
snuffers and extinguisher, and with brazen rattle disturb the silence of the night. 
Thrice a-week. at least, does Gann breakfast in bed—sure sign of pridian intoxi¬ 
cation ; and thrice a week, in the morning, I hear a hoarse voic&rQwiDg for 4 my 
, soda-water.* How long have tbe rogues drunk, soda-water ? 
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44 At nine, Mrs. Gann and daughters are accustomed to breakfast; a handsome 
pair of girls, truly, and much followed, as I hear, in the quarter. These dear 
creatures are always paying me visits—visits with the tea-kettle, visits with 
the newspaper (one brings it, and one comes for it;) but the one is always at 
the other’s heels, and so one cannot shew oneself to be that dear, gay, seducing 
fellow that one has been, at home and on the Continent. Bo you remember 
ccttc chcrc marquise at Pau 1 That cursed conjugal pistol-bullet still plays the 
deuce with my shoulder. Do you remember Betty Bundy, the butcher’s daugh¬ 
ter ! A pretty race of fools are wc to go mad after such women, and risk all— 
oaths, prayers, promises, long wearisome courtships—for what 1 for vanity, tru¬ 
ly. When the battle is over, behold your conquest! Betty Bundy is a vulgar 
country wench ; and ccttc bcUemarquisc is old, rouged, and has false hair. Yarn* 
tas vamtatum ! what a moral man 1 will be some day or other! 

44 I have found an old acquaintance (and be hanged to him!) who has come to 
lodge in this very house. Do you recollect at Home a young artist, Fitch by 
name, the handsome gaby with the large beard, that mad Mrs. Carrickfergus was 
doubly mad about 1 On the second floor of Mrs. Gann’s house dwells this youth. 
His beard brings the gamins of the streets trooping and yelling about him; his 
fine braided coats have grown somewhat shabby now; and the poor fellow is. 
like your humble servant (by the way, have you a 500 franc billet to spare !)— 
like your humble servant, I say, veiy low in pocket. The young Andrea bears 
up gaily, however; twangles the guitar, paints the worst pictures in the world, 
and pens sonnets to his imaginary misstress’s eyebrow. Luckily the rogue did 
not know my name, or I should have been compelled to unbosom to him; and 
when I called out to him, dubious as to my name, * Don’t you know mei I met 
you at Rome. My name is Brandon,’ the painter was perfectly satisfied, and ma¬ 
jestically bade me welcome. / 

44 Fancy the continence of this young ‘Joseph—he -has absolutely run away 
from Mrs. Carrickfergus ! 1 Sir,’said he, with some hesitation and blushes, when 
X questioned him about the widow, 4 1 was compelled to leave Rome in conse¬ 
quence of the fatal fondness of that woman. I am an ’andsome man, sir—I know 
it—-all the chaps in the Academy want me for a model; and that woman, sir, is 
sixty. Do you think I would ally myself with her; sacrifice my happiness for 
the sake of a creature that’s as hugiy as an ’arpy! I’d rather starve sir. I’d 
rather give up my hart, and my ’opes of rising in it, than do a haction so disM/iho- 
nonrabTe. , 

44 There is a stock of virtue for you! and the poor fellow half-starved. He 
lived at Rome upon the seven portraits that the Carrickfergus ordered of him, 
and, as I fancy, now does not make twenty pounds in the year. 0 rare chastity! 
O wondrous silly hopes ! 0 motus animorum, atquc 0 certamina tanta ! — qnil- 

veris cxigvi jactu, in such an insignificant little lump of mud as this ! Why the 
deuce does not the fool marry the widow! His betters would. There was a 
captain of dragoons, an Italian prince, and four sons of Irish peers, all at her feet; 
but the Cockney’s beard and whiskers have overcome them all. Here my paper 
has come to an end; and I have the honour to bid your lordship a respectful fare¬ 
well. - u q. -Q y 

Of the young gentleman who goes by the name of Brandon the reader of the 
above letter will not be so misguided, we trust, as to have a very exalted opinion. 
The noble viscount read this document to a supper party at Christchurch, in Ox¬ 
ford, and left it in a bowl of milk-punch ; whence a scout abstracted it, and hand¬ 
ed it over to us. My lord was twenty years of age when he received the epis¬ 
tle ; and had spent a couple of years abroad, before going to the university, un¬ 
der the guardianship of the worthy individual who called himself George Bran¬ 
don. 


Mr. Brandon was the son of a half-pay colonel, of good family, who, honour- 
ing the great himself, thought his son would vastly benefit by an acquaintance 
with them, and sent him to Eton, at cruel charges upon a slender purse. From 
Eton the lad went to Oxford, took honours there, frequented the best society, 
followed with a kind of proud obsequiousness all the tufts of the university, and 
left, it owing exactly two thousand pounds. Then there came storms at home; 
fury upon the part of the stem old 44 governorand final payments of the debt. 
But while thi* settlement was pending. Master George had contracted many more 
debts among bill-discounters, and was glad to fly to the Continent as tutor to 
young Lord Cinqbars, in whose company he learned every one of the vices in 
Europe ; and having a good natural genius, and a heart not unkindly, fiad used 
these qualities in such an admirable manner as to be at twenty-seven utterly ra¬ 
ined in purso and principle—an idler, a spendthrift, and a glutton. He was free 
of his money would spend his last guinea for a sensual gratification * would 
borrow from his neediest friend; had no kind of conscience or remorse left, but 
>eheved himself to be a good-natured devil-may-care fellow; had a good deal of 
wit, and indisputably good manners, and a pleasing, dashing /rankness, in con¬ 
versation with them. I should like to know how many such scoundrels our uni¬ 
versities have turned out; and how much ruin has been caused by that accursed 
system, which is called in England “ the education of a gentleman.” Go, my 
son, for ten years to a public school, that “wprld in miniaturelearn 

to fight for yourself’ against the time when your real struggles 
shall begin. Begin to be selfish at ten years of age; study for oth- 
5r ten years: get a competent knowledge of boxing, swimming, rowing, 
ind cricket, with a pretty knack of Latin hexameters, and a decent smatterino- 
if Greek plays,-—do this, and a fond father shall bless you—bless the two thou^ 
sand pounds which he has spent in acquiring'all these benefits for you. And, be- 
udes, what else have you not learned ! You have been many hundreds of times 
,o chapel, and have learned to consider the religious service performed there as 
he X'ainest parade in the world. If your father is a grocer, you have been bea- 
:en for his sake, and have'learned to be ashamed of lum. You have learned to 
forget (as how should you remember, being separated from them for three-fourths 
5f your time 1 ) the tics and natural affections of home. You have learned, if 
foa have a kindly heart and an open hand, to compete with associates much more 
wealthy than yourself; and to consider money as not much, but honour—the 
jonour of dining and consorting with your betters—as a great deal. All this 
loes the public-school and college-boy learn ; and wo be to his knowledge ! 
Mas, what natural tenderness ana kindly-clinging affection is ho taught to tram¬ 
ple on and despise! My friend Brandon had gone through this process of edu¬ 
cation, and had been irretrievably ruined by it—his heart and his honesty had 
jeen ruined by it, that is to say ;* and he had received, in return for them, a 
jmall quantity of classics and mathematics—pretty compensation for all he had 
lost in gaining them 1 

But lam wandering most absurdly from the point; right or wrong, so nature 
md education had formed Mr. Brandon, who is one of a considerable class. Well, 
this young gentleman was established at Mrs. Gann’s house ; and we are obliged 
to enter into all these explanations concerning him, because they are necessaiy 
to the right understanding of our story—-Brandon not being altogether a bad man, 
□or much worse than many a one who goes through a course of re<rular selfish 
swindling all hi® life-long, and dies religious, resigned, proud of himself, and 
universally respected by others; for this eminent advantage has the <Tettin<T-:md- 
Keeping scoundrel over the extravagant and careless one. ° & 

One day, then, as he wa3 gazing from the window of his lodging-house, a cart, 
containing a vast number of easels, portfolios, wooden-cases oF pictures, and a 
small carpet-bag that might hold a change of clothes, stopped at the door. The 
vehicle was accompanied by a remarkable young fellow, dressed in a frock-coat 
covered over with frogs, a dirty turned-down shirt-collar, with a blue satin cravat, 
and a cap placed wonderfully on one ear, who had evidently hired apartments at 
Mr. Gann s. This new lodger was no other than Mr. Andrew Fitch; or, as he 
wrote on lus cards, without the prefix, 


-1 

| ANDREA FITCH. 

I-1 

Preparations had been mide at Gann's for the reception of Mr. Fitch, whose 

aunt (an auctioneer s lady m the town) had made arrangements that he should 
board and lodge with the Gann family, and have the apartments on the second 
floor as his private rooms. In these, then, young Andrea was installed. He 
was a youth of a poetic temperament, loving solitude; and where is such to be 
found more easily than on the storm-washed shores of Margate in winter 1 Then 
the boarding-house keepers have shut up their houses, and gone away in anguish: 
then the taverns take their carpets'np and you can have your choice of ahunl 
died and twenty beds m any one of them; then but one dismal waiter remains 
to superintend this vast echoing pile of loneliness, and the landlord pines for 
summer; then the flies for Ramsgate stand tenantlcss beside the pier; and about 
four sailors, in pea-iackets, are to be seen in the three principal streets; in the 
rest, silence, closed shutters, torpid chmmeys, enjoyin| their unnatural winter 
sinecure—not the clack of a patten echoing over the cold dry flags ? 

This solitude had been chosen by Mr. Brandon for good reasons of his own; 
Gann and his family would have fled, but that they had no other house wherein 

to take refuge ; and Mrs. Hammerton, the auctioneer’s lad-, felt so keenly the 
kindness which she was domg to Mrs Gann, m providing her with a lodger at 
such a period, that she consider^ herself fully justified in eitractinv from the 
latter a bonus of two guineas, threatening on refusal to send her daring nep hew 
to a rival establishment over the way. ° r 

theD '" th \ lonel “ess that he loved,-a fantastic youth, who 
lived bat for his art; to whom the world was like the Coburg Theatre and he 
ra n magnificent costume acting a principal part. His art, and his beard and 

the author mean ? We must take leave to tell him that this i<s the „i. 
licst sentimentality m the world. If he means a boy at a public school mic-ht imm mnw 
than Homer and Euclid, we agree with him; audit he would 

whoSuros 1 DMtsoCi^. 1 ? t 2 tei ?? tanons:md CICesses which may ram 1 his family ami the 

Walltlusishis 
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whiskers, were the darlings of his heart. His long pale nair xeu over a nigu po¬ 
lished brow, which looked wonderfully thoughtful; and yet no man was more 
guiltless of thinking. He was always putting himself into attitudes; he never 
spoke the truth ; and was so entirely affected and absurd, as to be quite honest at 
last: for it is my belief that the man did not know,truth from falsehood any lon¬ 
ger, and was when be was alone, when he was in company, nay, when he was un¬ 
conscious and sound asleep snoring in bed, one complete lump of affectation. 
When his apartments on the second floor were arranged according to his fancy, 
they made a tremendous show. He had a large Gothic chest, in which he put 
his wardrobe (namely, two velvet waistcoats, four varied satin under ditto, two 
pairs braided trousers, two shirts, half-a-dozen fake collars, and a couple of pairs 
of dreadfully dilapidated Bluchcr boots). He had some pieces of armour; some 
China jugs and Venetian glasses; some bits of old damask rags, to drape his 
doors and windows; and arieketty lay-figure, in a Spanish hat and cloaK, over 
which slung a long Toledo rapier, and a guitar, with a riband of dirty skyblue. 

Such was our poor fellow’s stock in trade. He had some volumes of poems 
—Lalla Rookh, and the sterner compositions of Byron; for, to do him justice, 
he bated Don Juan, and a woman was in his eyes an angel: a Aangel,alas 1 he would 
call her, for nature and the circumstances of his family had taken sad Cockney 
advantages over Andrea’s pronunciation. 

The Misses Wellesley Macarty were not, however, v^y squeamish with re¬ 
gard to grammar, and, in this dull season, voted Mr. Fitch an elegpt young fel¬ 
low. His immense beard and whiskers gave them the highest opinion of his ge¬ 
nius ; and before long the intimacy between the young people was considerable, 
for Mr, Fitch insisted upon drawing the portraits of the whole family. He paint¬ 
ed Mrs. Gann in her rouge andnbands, as described by Mr. Brandon; Mr. Gann, 
who said that his picture would be very useful to the artist, as every soul in Mar¬ 
gate knew him ; and the Misses Macarty (a neat group, representing Miss Bella 
embracing Miss Linda, who was pointing to a pianoforte.) 

# “ I suppose you’ll do my Carry next,” said Mr. Gann, expressing his approba¬ 
tion of the last picture. 

“ Law, sir,” said Miss Linda, 44 Carry, with her red hair!—it would be ojusJ 
“ Mr. Fitch might as well paint Becky, our maid,” said Miss Bella. 

“Carry is quite impossible, Gann,” said Mrs. Gann: “she hasn’t a gown 
fit to be seen in. She’s not been at church for thirteen Sundays in conse¬ 
quence.” 

“And more shame for you, ma’am,” said Mr. Gann, who liked his child: 
44 Carry shall have a gown, and the best of gowns.” And jingling three-and* 
twenty shillings in his pocket, Mr. Gann determined to spend them all in the pur¬ 
chase of a robe for Cany. But, alas, the gown never came; half the money 
was spent that very evening at the Bag of Nails. 

44 Is that—that young lady, your daughter!” said Mr. Fitch, surprised, for he 
fancied Cany was a humble companion of the family. 

“ Yes, she is, and a very good daughter, too, sir,” answered Mr. Gann, 
11 Fetch and Carry I call her, or else Carry van—she’s so useful: An’t you Car* 
ry !” 

44 I’m very glad if I am, papa,” said theyoug lady, who was blushing violent¬ 
ly, and in whose presence all this conversation had been carried on. 

“ Hold your tongue, miss,” said her mother; “you’re very expensive to us,thai 
you are, and need not brag about the work you do. You would not live on charity 
would you, like some folks (here she looked fiercely at Mr. Gann); and if you: 
sisters and me starve to keep you and some folks, I presume you are bound tc 
make us some return.” 

When any allusion was made to Mr. Gann’s idleness and extravagance, or hi; 
lady shewed herself in any way inclined to be angry, it was honest James’s habil 
not to answer, but to take his hat and walk abroad to the public-house ; or i: 
haply she scolded him at nignt, he would turn his back and fall a snoring. Thest 
were the only remedies he found for Mrs; James's bad temper; and the first o: 
them he adopted on hearing these words of his lady, which we have just now 
transcribed. 

Poor Caroline had not her father’s refuge of flight, but was obliged to stay ant 
listen : and a wondrous eloquence, God wot! had Mrs. Gann upon the subject 
of her daughter’s ill conduct. The first lecture Mr. Fitch heard, he set dowt 
Caroline for a monster. Was she not idle, sulky, scornful, and a sloven! Fo: 
these and many more of her daughter’s vices Mrs. Gann vouched, declaring tha 
Caroline ’3 misbehaviour was hastening her own death,’ and finishing by a fainting 
fit. In the presence of all these charges, there stood Miss Caroline, dumb, stu 
pid, and careless; nay, when the fainting-fit came on, and Mrs. Gann fell back ot 
the sofa, the unfeelmg girl took the opportunity to retire, and never offered t< 
smack her mamma’s hands, to give her the smelling-bottle, or to restore her witl 
a glass of water. 

One stood close at hand; for Mr. Fitch, when this first fit occurred, was sittmj 
m the Gann parlour, painting that lady’s portrait; and he was making toward 
her with his tumbler, when Miss Linda cried out, 44 Stop ! the water's full c 
paint! and straightway burst out laughing. Mrs. Gann jumped up at this, curei 
suddenly, and left the room, looking somewhat foolish. 

. 44 You don’t know ma,” said Miss Linda, still giggling ; 44 she’s always faint 
ing.” 

“ Poor thing!” cried Fitch; 44 very nervous, I suppose !” 

44 Oh, very I” answered the lady, exchanging arch glances with Miss Bella. 
“Poor, dear lady!” continued the artist; “ I pity her from my hinmost soul 
Doesn’t the himmortal bard of Havon observe, how sharper than a serpent’; 
tooth it is to have a thankless child ! And is it true, ma’am th at that young wo 
man has been the ruin of her family !” 

“Ruin of her fiddlestick I” replied Miss Bella. 44 Law, Mr. Fitch, you don’ 
know ma yet: she is in one of her tantrums.'* 

“What, then, it isn't true!” cried simple-minded Fitch; to which neither c 
the young ladies made any answer in words: nor could the little artist compre 
hend why they looked at each other, and burst out laughing. But he retirei 
pondering on what he had seen and heard; and being a very soft youn<* fellow 
most implicitly believed the accusations of poor dear Mrs. Gann, and thought he 
daughter Caroline was no better than a Rpgan or Goneril. 

A time, however, was to come when he should believe her to be a most pur 
and gentle Cordelia ; and of this change in Fitch’s opinions we shall speak t 
Chapter III. r 
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BARNABY RUDGE.—THE NEW STORY BY “BOZ.” 

CHAPTER THE EI0HT7>PISaT, 

Another month had passed, and the end of August had nearly come, when 
Mr. Haredale stood alone in the mail-coach office at Bristol. Although but a 
few weeks had intervened since his conversation with Edward Chester and hia 
niece, in the locksmith’s house, and he had made no change, in the meantime, 
n bis accustomed style of dress, his appearance was greatly altered. He look¬ 
ed much older, and more care-worn. Violent agitation and anxiety of mind 
scatter wrinkles and grey hairs with no unsparing hand; but deeper traces fol¬ 
low on the silent uprooting of old habits, and severing of dear, familiar ties. 
The affections are not so easily wounded as the passiona, bnt their hurts art 
deeper, and more lasting. He was now a solitary man, and the heart withir 
him was dreary and lonesome. 

He was not the less alone for having spent so many years in seclusion and re¬ 
tirement. This was no better preparation than a round of social cheerfulness, 
perhaps it even increased the keenness of his sensibility. He had been so de¬ 
pendent upon her for companionship and love; she had come to be so much s 
part and parcel of hia existence ; they had so many cares and thoughts in com¬ 
mon, which no one else had shared; that losing her was beginning life anew, 
and being required to summon up the hope and elasticity of youth, amid the 
doubts, distrusts, and weakened energies of age. 

Tho effort he had made to part from her with aeeming cheerfulness and Lope 
—and they had parted only yesterday—left him the more depressed. With 
these feelings, he was about to revisit London for the last time, and look onct 
more upon the walls of their old home, before turning his back upon it, forever. 

The journey was a very different one in those days from what the piesent ge¬ 
neral ion find it; but it came to an end, as the longest journey will, and be stood 
again in the streets of the metropolis. He lay at the inn where the coach stop 
ped, and resolved, before he went to bed, that he would make his arrival knowr 
to no one; would spend but another night in London; and would spare himaell 
the pang of parting even with the honest locksmith. 

Such conditions of the mind as that to which lie was a prey when he laj 
down to rest, are favourable to the growth of disordered ftncies, and uneasy vi¬ 
sions,., He knew.this. even in the horror with which be started from his'first 
sleep, and threw up the window lb dispeT It oy the presenve-of-sone objeot, be¬ 
yond the room, which had not been, as it weie, the witness of his dream. But 
it was not a new terror of tho night; it had been present to him before, in 
many shapes; it had haunted him m by-gone times, and visited his pillow aga-'n 
and again. If it had been but an ugly object, a childish spectre, haunting his 
sleep, its return, in its old form, might have awakened a momentary sensation 
of foar, which, almost in the act of waking, would have passed away. This 
disquiet, however, lingered about him, ana would yield to nothing. When 
he closed his eyes again, he felt it hovering near; as he slowly sunk into a slum¬ 
ber, he was conscious of its gathering strength and purpose, and gradually 
assuming its recent shape ; when he sprang up from nis bed, the same phan¬ 
tom vanished from his heated brain, and left him filled with a dread against 
which reason and waking thought were powerless. 

The sun was up before he could shake it off. He had a fancy for paying his 
last visit to the old spot in the evening, for he had been accustomed to walk 
there at that season, and desired to see it under the aspect that was most fami¬ 
liar to him. At such an hour as would afford him time to reach it a little before 
sunset, he left the inn, and turned into the buoy street. 

He had pot gone far, and was thoughtfully making his way among the noisy 
crowd, when he felt a hand upon his shoulder, and, turning, recognized one of 
the waitors from the inn, who begged his pardon, but he had left his sword be¬ 
hind him. 

“Why have you brought it to met” he asked, stretching out his hand, and 
yet not taking it from the man, but looking at him in a disturbed and agitated 
manner. • 

The man was sorry to have disobliged him, and would carry it back again. 
Tho gentleman had said that he was going a little way into the country, and 
that he might not return till late. The roads were not very safe for single tra¬ 
vellers after dark; and since the riots, gentlemen had been more careful than 
ever not to trust themselves unarmed in lonely places. “ We though you were 
a stranger, air,” he added, “ and that you might believe our roads to be better 
than they are; but perhaps you know them well, and carry fire-arms—" 

He took the sward, and putting it up at his side thanked the man, and resu¬ 
med his walk. 

It was long remembered that he did this in a manner ao strange, and with 
such a trembling hand, that the messenger stood looking after his retreating 
figure, doubtful whelhor he ought not to follow, and watch him. It was long 
remembeied that he had been heard pacing his bedroom in the dead of the night; 
that the attendants had mentioned to oach other m the morning, how fevered and 
how pale he looked; and that when this man went back to the inn, be told a 
fellow servant that what he had observed in this short interview lay very heavy 
on his mind, and that he feaied the gentleman intended to destroy himself, and 
would never come back alive. 

With a half-consciousness that his manner bad attracted the man’s attention 
(remembering the expression of his face when they parted,) Mr. Haredale quick¬ 
ened hiB steps; and arriving at a stand of coaches, bargained with the driver of 
the best to carry him so far on his road as the point where the foot-way struck 
across the fields, and to await his return at a house of entertainment which was 
within a stone’s-throw of that place. Arriving thero in due course, he alighted 
and pursued his way on foot. 

Ho passed so near the Maypole, that he cuuid see its smoke rising from among 
the trees, while a flock of pigeons—some of its old inhabitants, doubtless—sail¬ 
ed gaily home to roost, between him and the unclouded sky. “ The old house 
will brighten up now,” he said, as he looked towards it, “ Mid there will be a 
merry fireside beneath its ivied roof. It is somo comfort to know that everything 
will not be blighted hereabouts. I shall bo glad to have one picture of life and 
cheerfulness to turn to 

He resumed his walk, and bent his steps towards ate Warren. It was a clear, 
calm, silent evening,with hardly a breath of wind tJ stir the leaves, or any sound 
to break the stillness of the time, but drowsy she«p-bells, tinkling in the distance 
and at intervals the fafroff lowing of cattle, or bark of village dogs. The sky 
radiant with the softened glory of sunset; »>d on tho earth, and the air, a deep 
repose prevailed. At such an hour, he arrived at the deserted mansion which 
had been his home so long, and looked for the last time upon its blackened 
walls. 

The ashes of the commonest fire are melancholy things, for in them there is 
an image of death and ruin,—of somothing that haa been bright, and is but dull, 
cold, dieary dust,—with which our nature forces us to sympathize. How much 
more sad the erumbled embers of a home ; the casting down of that great altar, 
where the worst among us sometimes perform the worship of the heart; and 
where the best have offered up such sacrifices, and done such deeds of heroism 
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«•, chronicled, would put the proudest temples of old Time, with ell their vaunt- 
mganoals, to the .blush! 

^Te roused himself from a long train of meditation, and walked slowly round 
‘the house. It was by this time nearly dark. 

He" had nearly made the circuit of the building, when he uttered a half-sup¬ 
pressed exclamation, started, and stood still. Reclining, in an easy attitude, 
with his back against a tree, and contemplating the ruin with an exquisite plea¬ 
sure,--a pleasure so keen that it overcame bis habitual indolence and command 
^)f feature, and displayed itself utterly free from all restraint or reserve,-—before 
him, on his own ground, and triumphing oyer him then, as he had done in every 
misfortune and disappointment of his life, there stood the man whose pre¬ 
tence, of all mankind, in anyplace, aud least of all in that, he could the least 
endure. 

Although his blood so ruse against this man, and his wrath so stirred within 
him, that ne could have struck him dead,. he put such constraint upon himself 
Chat he passed liim without a word or look. Yes, and he would have gone on, 
and not turned, though to resist the Devil who poured Buch hot temptation in his 
brain, required an effort scarcely human, if this man had not himself summoned 
him to stop': and that, with an assumed compassion in his voice which drove him 
well-nigh mad, and in an instant routed all the self-command it had been anguish 
-i-afcute, poignant anguish—to sustain. 

All consideration, reflection, mercy, forbearance ; everything by which a goad¬ 
ed man can curb his rage and passion ; fled from him as he turned back. And 
yet he said, slowly and quite calmly—far more calmly than he had ever spoken 
to him before: 

41 Why have you called to me?” 

“ To remaik,” said Sir John Chester with his wonted composure, 11 what an 
•odd chance it is, that we should meet here!” 

“ It is a strange chance.” 

“ Strange! The most remarkable and singular thing in the world. I never 
Tide in the evening; I have not done so for years. The whim seized me, quit# 
unaccountably, in the middle of last night.—How very picturesque this is!” 
—He pointed, as he spoke, to the dismantled house, and raised bis glass to his 
eye. 

41 Tou praise your own work very freely.” 

Sir John let fall his glass; inclined his faco towards him with an air of the 
most courteous inquiry ; .and slightly shook his head as though he were remark¬ 
ing to himself, 44 1 fear this animal is going mad !” 

“I sayyou praise your own work very freely,” repeated Mr. Haredale. 

44 Work!” echoed Sir John, looking smilingly round. “Mine!—I beg your 
pardon, I really beg your pardon—” 

14 Why you see” said Mr. Haredale, 44 those walls. You see those tottering 
gables. You Bee on every side where fire and smoke have raged. You see the 
destruction that has been wanton here. Do you not 1” 

44 My good fellow,” returned the knight, gently checking his impatience with 
bis hand, 44 of course I do. I see everything you speak of,when you eland aside, 
and do not interpose yourself between the view and me. I am* very sorry for 
yon. If I had not the pleasure to meet you here, I think I should have written 
to tell you so. But you don’t bear it as well as I had expected—excuse me— 
no, you don’t indeed.” 

- He pulled out his snuffbox, and addressing him with the superior air of a man 
who by reason of his higher nature has a right to read a moral lesson to another, 
continued: 

44 For you are a philosopher, you know—one of that stem and rigid school 
who are far above the weaknesses of mankind in general. You are removed, a 
long way, from the frailties of the crowd. You contemplate them from a 
height, and rail at them with a most impressive bitterness. I have heaid 
you.” 

—“And shall again,” said Mr. Haredale. 

44 Thank you,” returned the other. “ Shall we walk as we talk? The damp 
falls rather heavily. Well,—as you please. But I grieve to say that I can 
epare you only a very few moments.” 

44 1 would,” said Mr. Haredale, “you had spared me none. I would, with all 
my soul, you had been in Paradise (if such a monstrous lie could be enacted,) 
rather than here to-night.” 

44 Nay,” returned the other—“really—you do yourself injustice. You are a 
rough companion, but I would not go so fur to avoid you.” 

41 Listen to me," said Mr. Haredale, “Listen to me.” 

44 While you rail?” inquired Sir John. 

44 While I deliveryour infamy. You urged and stimulated to do your work a 
fit agent, but one who in his nature—in the very essence of his being—is a 
traitor, and who has been false jo you, despite the sympathy you two should 
have together, as he has been to all others. With hints, and looks, and crafty 
words, which told again are nothing, you set on Gashford to this work—this 
work before ub now. With these same hints, and looks, and crafty words,which 
told again are nothing, you urged him on to gratify the deadly hate he owes me 
—I have earned it, I thank Heavon—by the abduction and dishonour of my 
nioce. You did. I see denial injropr looks”—burned, abruptly pointing mhis 
face, and stepping back! “Uenml is a lie !” 

He had his hand upon his sword ; but the knight, with a contemptuous smile, 
replied to him a9 coldly as before. 

* “You will take notice sir—if you can discriminate sufficiently—that I have 
taken the trouble to deny nothing. Your discernment is hardly fine enough for 
the perusal of faces, not of a kind as coarse as your speech ; nor has it ever 
been, that I remember; or, in one face that I could name, you would nave read 
indifference, not to say disgust, somewhat sooner than you did. I speak of a 
long time ago,—but you understand me.” 

“ Disguise it as you will, you mean denial. Denial explicit or reserved, 
expressed or left to be inferred, is still a lie. You say you don't deny. Do 
you admit?” 

44 You yourself,” returned Sir John, suffering the current cf his speeeh to 
Bow as smoothly as if it had been stemmed by no one word of interruption, “pub¬ 
licly proclaimed the character of the gentleman in question (I think it was in 
Westminster Hall) in terms which relieve me from the necessity of making 
■any further allusion to him. You may have been warranted; you may not 
have been; I can’t say. Assuming the gentleman to be what you described, 
•and to have made to you or any other person any statements that may have hap¬ 
pened to suggest themselves to him, for the sake of his own security, or for the 
sake of money, or for his own amusoment, or for any other consideration,—I 
have nothing to say of him, except that his extremely degrading situation ap¬ 
pears to me to be shared with his employers. You are so very plain yourself, 
that you will excuse a little freedom in me, I am sure.” 

“Attend tome again Sir John—but once,” cried Mr. Haredale ; 44 in your 
every look, and word, and gesture, you toll me this was not your act. I tell you 
that it was, and that you tampered with the man I apeak of, and with your 
wretched son (whom God forgive), to do this deed. You talk of degradation 
and character. You told me once that you had purchased the absence of the 
poor idiot and his mother, whon (as I have discovered since, and then suspected) 
you had gone to tempt them, and had found them flown. To you I traced the 
insinuation that I alone reaped any harvest from my brothers death; and all the 
foul attacks and whispered calumnies that followed in its train. In every action 
of my life, from that first hope which you converted into grief and desolation, 
you have stood, like an adverse fate, between me and peace. In all, you have 
ever been the same cold-blooded, hollow, false, unwortny villain. For the se¬ 
cond lime, and for the last,I cast these charges m your teeth, and spurn you from 
me il l would a faithless dog V* 

, With that, he raised h»8 arm, and struck him on the breast so that be stag¬ 
gered back. Sir John, the instant he recovered, drew his sword, threw away 
the scabbard and his hat, and rushing on his adversary made a desperate lunge 
"hia heart, which, but that bis guard was quick and true, would have stretched 
him dead upon the grass. 

In the act of striking him, the torrent of his opponent's rage had reached a 
stop. He parried his rapid thrusts, without returning them, and called to him 
with a frantic kind of terror in his face to keep back. 

44 Not Wnight! not to-night!” he cried. " In God’s name, not to-night V* 
Seeing that he lowered his weapon, and that he would not thrust in turn, Sir 
John lowered.his. 

44 1 warn you, not to-night I” bis adversary cried. 44 Be warned in time !” 
“ You told ms^-it must have been in a sort of inspiration—” said Sir John, 
quite deliberately, though now he dropped his mask, and showed his bitter ha¬ 
tred in his face, 44 tVt this was the last time. Be assured it is ? Did you 
believe our last meetihg was forgotten! Did you believe that your every word 
and look was not to be^ccounted for, and was not well lemembered ? Do 
you believe that I have waited your time, or you mine? What kind of man is 
he who entered, with his sickening cant of honesty and truth, into a bond with 
me to prevent a marriage he Reeled to dislike, and when I had redeemed my 
part to the spirit and the letter^akulked from hia, and brought the match about 
in his own time, to rid himself oNa burden he had grd*n tired of, and cast a 
spurious lastre on his house ?” \ 

“ I have acted,” cried Mr. Haredalew 44 with honour and in good faith. I do 
so now. Do not force me to renew this duel to-night 1” 

44 You said my 4 wretched’ son, I think?” said Mr. Chester, with a 
smile. 44 Poor fool. The dupe of such a shallow knave—trapped into mar* 
wage by such an uncle and by such a niece—he well deserves your pity. 
But he is no longer son of mme : you are welcome to the prize your craft has 
made, sir.” „ r j 

44 Once more,” cried his opponent, wildly stamping on the groud, “although 
yrou tew me from my better angel, I implore you not to come within the reach 


of my sword to-night. Oh! why were you here at all! Why have we met! 
To-morrow would have cast us far apart for ever 1” 

“That beiug the caso,” returned Sir John, without the least emotion, “it is 
very fortunate we have met to-nigbt. Haredale, I have always despised you, 
as you know, but I have given .you credit for a species of brute courage. For 
the honour of my judgment, which I had thought a good one, I am sorry to find 
you a coward.” 

Not another word was spoken on either side. They crossed swords, though 
it was now quite dusk, and attacked each other fiercely. They were well match¬ 
ed. Each was skilled in the management of bis weapon. Mr. Haredale had 
the advantage in strength and height ; on the other hand his adversary conld 
boast superior address, and certainly a greater share of coolness. 

After a few secouds they grew hotter and more furious, and pressing on each 
other inflicted and received several slight wounds. It was directly after receiv¬ 
ing one ol these in his arm, that Mr. Haredale, making a keener thrust as he 
felt the warm blood spirting out, plunged his sword through his opponent’s body 
to the hilt. 

Their eyes met, and were on each other as he drew it out. He put his arm 
about the dying man, who repulsed him, feebly, aud dropped upon the turf. 
Raising himself upon his hands, he gazed at him for an instant, with scorn and 
hatred in his look: but seeming to remember, even then, that this expression 
would distort his features after death, he tried to smile; and, faintly moving his 
right hand, as if to hide his bloody linen in his vest, fell back bead—the phantom 
of last night. 

CHAPTER THE LAST. 

A parting glance at such of the actors in this little history as it has not, in the 
course of its events, dismissed, will bring it to an and. 

Mr. Haredale fled that night. Before pursuit could be begun, indeed before 
Sir John was traced or missed, he had left the kingdom. Repairing straight to 
a religious establishment, known throughout Europe for the rigour and severity 
of its discipline, and for the merciful penitence it exacted from those who sought 
its shelter as a refuge from tho world, he took the vowa which thenceforth shut 
him out from nature and hia kind, and after a few remorseful yoars waa buried 
m its gloomy cloisters. 

Two days elapsed before the body of Sir John was found. As soon as it was 
recognised and carried home, the faithful valet, true to his master’s creed, eloped 
with all the cash and movables he could lay his hands on, and started as a finish¬ 
ed gentleman upon his own account. In this career he met with great success, 
and would certainly have married an heiress in the end, but for an unlucky check 
which led to his premature decease. He sank under a contagious disorder, very 
prevalent at that time, and vulgarly termed the jail fever. 

Lord George Gordon, remaining in his prison in the Tower until Monday the 
Fifth of February in the following year, was on that day solemnly tried at West¬ 
minster for High Treason. Of this crime he waa, after a patient investigation, 
declared Not Guilty; upon the ground that there was no proof of his having 
called the multitude together with any traitorous or unlawful intentions. Yet 
so many people were there still, to whom those riots taught no lesson of reproof 
or moderation, that a public subscription was set on foot in Scotland to defray 
the coat of hia defence. 

For seven years afterwards he remained, at the strong intercession of his 
friends, comparatively quiet; saving that he every now and then took occasion 
to display bis zeal for the Protestant faith in some extravagant proceeding which 
was the delight of its enemies ; and saving, besides, that he waa formally ex¬ 
communicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, for refusing to appear as a wit¬ 
ness in the Ecclesiastical Court when cited for that purpose. In the year 1788 
he was stimulated by some new insanity to write and publish an injurious pamph¬ 
let, reflecting on the Queen of France, in very violent terms. Being indicted 
for the libel, and (after various strange demonstrations in court) found guilty, 
bo fled into Holland in place of appearing to receive sentence : from whence, as 
the quiet burgomasters of Amsterdam had no relish for his company, ho was sent 
home again with all speed. Arriving in the month of July at Harwich, and go¬ 
ing thence to Birmingham, ho made in the latter place, m August, a public pro¬ 
fession of tho Jewish religion ; and figured there as a Jew until he was arrested, 
and brought back to London to receive the sentenco he had evaded. By virtue 
of this sentence he was, in the month of December, cast into Newgate fer five 
years and ten months, and required besides to pay a large fine, and to furnish 
heavy securities for his future good behaviour. 

After addressing, in the midsummer of the following year, sn appeal to the 
commiseration of the National Assembly of France, which the English minister 
refused to sanction, ho composed himself to undergo his full term of punish¬ 
ment ; and suffering his beard to grow nearly to his waist, and conforming in all 
respects to the ceremonies of his now religion, he applied himself to the studj 
of history, and occasionally to the art of painting, in which, in his younger days, 
he had shown some skill. Deserted by his former friends, and treated m all re¬ 
spects like the worst criminal in tbo jail, he lingered on, quite cheerful and re¬ 
signed, until the 1st of November 1793, when he died in his cell, being then only 
three and-forty years of age. 

Many men with fewer sympathies for the distressed and needy, with less abili¬ 
ties and harder hearts, have anode n shining figure and left a brilliant fame. Ho 
had his mourners. The prisoners bemoaned his loss, and missed him ; for 
though his means were not large his charity was great, and in bestowing alms 
among them he considered the necessities of all alike, and knew no distinction 
of sect or creed. The re are wise men in the highways of tho world who may 
leam something, oven from this poor crazy Lord who died in Newgate. 

To the last, he was truly served by bluff John Grueby. He was at his side 
before he had been four-and-twenty houisin the Tower, and he nej*r left him 
until he died. He had one other constant attendant, in the person at a beautiful 
Jewish girl; who attached herself to him from feelings half religious, half ro¬ 
mantic, but whose virtuous and disinterested character appears to have been 
beyond the censure even of the most censorious. 

Gashford deserted him, of course. He subsisted for a time upon bis traffic in 
bis master's secrets; and, this trade failing when the stock was quite exhausted, 
procured an appointment in the honourable corps of spies and eaves-droppers 
employed by the government. As one of these wretched underlings, he did this 
drudgery, sometimes abroad, sometimes at homo ; and long endured the various 
miseries of such a station. Ten or a dozen years ago—not more—a meagre, 
wan old man, diseased and miserably poor, was found dead in his bed at an ob- 
8 cuie inn in tho Borough, where hewas quite unknown. He had taken poison. 
There was no clue to his name ; but it was discovered from certain entries in a 
pocket-book he carried, that he had been secretary to Lord George Gordon in 
the time of the famous riots. 

Many months after the re-establishment of peace and order; and even when 
it had ceased to be the town talk, that every military officer, kept at free quar¬ 
ters by the city during the late alarms, had co3t for his boaid and lodging four 
pounds four per day, and every private soldier two and twopence half-ponny ; 
many months after even this engrossing topic was forgotten, and the United 
Bull-Dog8 were to a man all killed, imprisoned or transported; Mr-JJimon Tap- 
port t, being removed from a hospital to prison, and thence to his place of trial, 
was discharged by proclamation, on two wooden legs. Shorn of his graceful 
limbs, and bioughidown from his high estate to circumstances of utter desti¬ 
tution, and the deepest misery, he made shift to stump hack to his old master, 
and beg for some relief. By the locksmith's advice and aid, ho was established 
in business as a shoe-black, and opened shop under an archway near the Horse 
Guards. This being a central quarter, he quickly made a very large connection; 
and on levee days, waa sometimes known to have as many as twenty half-pay 
officers waiting their turn for polishing. Indeed his trade increased to that ex¬ 
tent, that in course of time he entertained no less than two apprentices, besides 
taking for his wife the widow of an eminent bone and rag collector, formerly 
of Milbank. With this lady, (who assisted in the business) he lived in great 
domestic happiness, only chequered by those little storms which serve to clear 
the atmosphere of wedlock, and brighten its horizon. In some of these gusts 
of bad weather, Mr. Tappertit would, in the assertion of hia prerogative, so 
far forget himself, as to correct his lady with a brush, or boot, or shoe ; 
while she (but only in extreme cases) would rotaliate by taking off Mb legs, 
and leaving him exposed to the derision of those urchins who delight in mis¬ 
chief. 

Mias Miggs, baffled in all her schemes, matrimonial and otherwise, and cast 
upon a thankless, undeserving world, turned very sharp and sour; and did at 
length become so acid, and did so pinch and slap and tweak the hair and noses 
of the youth of Golden Lion Court, that she was by one consent expelled that 
sanctuary, and desired to bless some other spot of earth, in preference. It 
chanced at that moment, that the justices of the peace for Middlesex proclaim¬ 
ed by public placard that they stood in need of a female turnkey for tho Coun¬ 
ty Bridewell, and appointed a day and hour for the inspection of candidates. 
Miss Miggs, attending at the time appointed, was instantly chosen and selected 
from one hundred rttia twenty-fourcompetitors, and at once promoted to the of- 
Gco ; which she held until her decease, more than thirty years afterwards, re¬ 
maining single all that time. It was observed of this lady that while 
she was inflexible^ and grim to all her female flock, she was par¬ 
ticularly so to those who could establish any claim to beauty: and it wbb 
often remarked as a proof of her indomitable virtue and severe chastity, that to 
such as had been frail she showed no mercy; always falling upon them on the' 
slightest occasion, or on no occasion at all, with the fullest measure of her 
wrath. Among other useful inventions which she practised upon this class of 
offenders and bequeathed to posterity, was the art of inflicting an exquisitely 
vicious poke or dig with the wards of a key in the small of the back, near the 
spine. She likewise originated a mode of treading by accident (in pattens) on 
■uch as had small feet; also very remarkable for its ingenuity, and previously 
quite unknown. 


It was not very long, you may be sure, before Joe Willet and Dolly Varde* 
were made husband and wife, and with a handsome sum in bank (for the lock¬ 
smith could afford to give his daughter a good dowry), re-opened the Maypole. 
It was not very long, you may be sure, before a red-faced little boy was see& 
staggering about the Maypole passage, and kicking up his heels on the green 
before the door. It was not very long, counting by years, before there was a red¬ 
faced little girl, another red-faced little boy, and a whole troop of girls and 
boys: so that, go to Chigwell whon you would, there would surely be seen, 
either in thevilTagfrstreet, or od the green, or frolicking in the farm yard—for 
it was a farm now, as well as a tavern—more small Joes and small Dolly s than 
could be easily counted. It was not a very long time before these appearances 
ensued ; but it t com a very long time before Joe looked five years older, or 
Dolly either, or the locksmith either, or his wife either: cheerfulness and 

content are great beautifiera, and are famous preservers of youthful looks, de¬ 
pend upon it. 

It was a long time, too, before there waa such a country inn as the May. 
pole, in all England: indeed it is a great question whether there has ever been 
such another to this hour, or ever wilt be. It was a long time too—for 
Never, as the proverb says, is a lon£ day—before they forgot to have an inte¬ 
rest in wounded soldiers at the Maypole; or before Joe omitted to refresh theta, 
for tho sako of his old campaign ; or before the serjeant left off looking in there, 
now and then; or before they fatigued themselves, or each other, by talking on 
these occasions of battles and sieges, and hard weather and hard service, and & 
thousand things belonging to a soldier's life. As to the great silver snuff-box 
which tbo King seat Joe with his own hand, because of his conduct in the Riots, 
what guest ever went to the Maypole without putting finger and thumb into 
that box, and taking a great pinch, though he had never taken a pinch of snuff 
before, and almost sneezed himself into convulsions even then? As to the pur¬ 
ple-faced vainer, where is the man who lived in those times and never saw Aim 
at the Maypole: to all appearance as much at homo in tho best room, as if he 
lived there? And as to the feastiags and christenings, and revellingB at Christ¬ 
mas, and celebrations of birth-days, wedding-days, and all manner of days, 
both at the Maypole and the Golden Key,—if they are not notorious, what 
facts are? 

Mr. Willet the elder, having been by some extraordinary means possessed 
with the idea that Joe wanted to bo married, and that it would be well for him, 
his father, to retire into private life, and enable him to live in comfort, took up 
his abode in a small cottage at Chigwell; where they widened and enlarged the 
fire-place for him, hung up the boiler, and furthermore planted in the little gar¬ 
den outside the front-door, a fictitious Maypole : so that he was quite at home 
directly. To this, his new |||ftation, Tom Cobb, Phil Parks, and Solomon 
Daisy went regularly every night—and in the chimney-corner, they all four 
quaffed, and smoked, and prosed, and dozed, as they had done of old. It being 
accidentally discovered after a short timethat-Mr. Willet still appeared to con¬ 
sider himself a landlord by profession, Joe provided him with a slate, upon which 
the old man regularly scored up vast accounts for meat, drink, and tobacco. 
As he greft. older, this passion increased upon him : and it became his delight 
to chalk against the name of each of his cronies a sum of enormous magnitude, 
and impossible to be paid : and such was his secret joy in these entries, that 
he would be perpetually seen going behind the door to look at them, and com¬ 
ing forth again, suffused with the liveliest satisfaction. 

He never recovered the surprise the Rioters had given him, and remained in 
the same mental condition down to the last moment of hi*life. It was like to 
have been brought to a speedy termination by the first sight of his first grand¬ 
child, which appeared to fill him with tho belief that a miracle had happened to 
Joe, and that something alarming had occurred. Being promptly blooded, how¬ 
ever, by a skilful surgeon, he rallied ; and although the doctors all agreed, on 
his being attacked with symptoms of apoplexy six months afterwards, that he 
ought to die, and took tt very ill that he did not, he remained alive—possibly 
on account of his constitutional slowness—for nearly seven years more, when 
he wis ono morning found speechless in his bed. He lay in this state, free 
from all tokens of uneasiness, for a whole week, when he was suddenly restored 
to consciousness by hearing the nurse whisper in bis son’o^ ear that he was 
going. “ I’m a-going/Joaeph,” said Mr. Willet, turning round upon the in¬ 
stant, 44 to the Salwanners”—and immediately gave up the ghost. 

He left a large sum of money behind him; even more than he was supposed 
to have beflfi worth, although tho neighbours, according to the custom of man¬ 
kind in calculating the wealth that other people ought to have saved, had esti¬ 
mated his property in good round numbers. Joe inherited the whole; so that 
be became a man of great consequence in those parts, and was perfectly inde¬ 
pendent. 

Sometime elapsed before Barnaby got thebpttferof the shock he had sus¬ 
tained, or regained his old health and gaiety. "But he tecovered by degrees: 
and although he could never separate his condemnation and escape from the idea 
of a terrific dream, he became, in other respects, more rational. Dating from 
the time of his recovery, he had a better memory and greater steadiness of pur¬ 
pose ; but a dark cloud over-hung his whole previous existence, and never 
chared away. 

He was not the less happy for this: for his lovo qf freedom and interest in 
all that moved or grew, or had its being in the elements, remained to him un¬ 
impaired. He lived with his mother on the Maypole farm, tending the poultry 
and the cattle, working in a garden of his own, and helping everywhere. He 
was known to every bird and beast about the place, aud had a name for every 
one. Never was there a lighter-hearted husbandman, a creature more popular 
with young and old, a blither or more happy soul than Barnaby : and though he 
was free to ramble where he ^ould, ho never quitted Her, but was for evermore 
her stay and comfort. 

It was romarkablc that although he had that dim sense of 1 the past, he sought 
out Hugh’s dog, and took him under bis care; and that he never could be 
tempted into London. When the Riots wero many years old, and Edward 
and his wife came back to England with a family almost as numerous as Dol¬ 
ly’s, and ono day appeared at the Maypole porch, he knew them instantly, and 
wept and leaped for joy. But neither to visit them, nor on any other pretence, 
no matter how full of promise and enjoyment, could ho be persuaded to set foot 
in the streets ; nor dia he ever conquer this repugnance or look upon tho town 
again. 

Grip soon recovered hts looks, and becamo as glossy and sleek as ever. But 
he was profoundly silent. Whether he had forgotten tho art of Polite Conver¬ 
sation in Newgate, or had made a vow in those troubled times to forego, for a 
period, the display of his accomplishments, is matter of uncertainty ; but cer¬ 
tain it is that for a whole year he n^ver indulged in any other sound than a 
grave, decorous croak. At the erpiration of that term, the morning being 
very bright and sunny, he was heard to address himself to the horses in the stable 
upon the subject of the Kettle, so often mentioned in these pages ; and before 
the witness who overheard him could run into the house with the intelli gence , 
and add to it upon his solemn affirmation the statement that he had heard hub 
laugh, the bird himself advanced with fantastic steps to the very door of the 
bar, and thero cried “ I’m a devil, I’m a devil, I'm a devil!” with extraordinary 
rapture. 

From that period (although he was supposed to bo much affected by the death 
of Mr. Willet senior,) he constantly practised and improved himself in the vul¬ 
gar tongue; and as he was a mero infant for a raven, when Barnaby was grey, 
he has very probably gone on talking to the presenttime. 

END OP “BARNABY RUDGE.” 
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CONFESSIONS OF AN ILLEGIBLE WRITER. 

EY MRS. JkEDY. 

‘ My good fellow,’ said my school fellow George Gordon to me one morning 
in the play-ground of Somerton Academy, ‘ why do you not pay a little atten¬ 
tion to your hand-writing 1 Your characters appear to be traced rather with 
a skewer than a pen; your i's are guiltless ol a dot, and 1 only wish I may 
go through the world as tree lrom a cross as your t’s. Your capital M’s are 
a decided lailure, your H’s are below criticism, and no one, even with the aid 
of a microscope, could detect the difference between youra’s and yonr n’s.’ 

Now I considered,this speech of George Gordon’s to be rather vain-glorious, 
inasmuch as he hadjust completed that elaborate and laborious performance 
denominated ‘ a school piece/ which had not cnly gained him the prize lor 
writing, but had elicited a sovereign from his maiden aunt, accompanied by 
an observation that 1 one could baldly tell it from copperplate;’ in fec.t. Miss 
Konalda Gordon evidently considered it the finest work of art that had ever 
astonished the world since the completion cf her own school sampler, forty 
years ago. 

‘ Perhaps, Gordon,’ • I replied, ‘ you will remember who carried off the 
prizes for classics and mathematics; I am not without a lew laurels to rest 
upon, and need not very much covet that skill ik penmanship in which I 
may be rivalled by a charity boy.’ 

‘ True,’ he replied mildly; ‘ I submit to your superior genius, Seyton; but 
remember the elephant, which can lift a heavy weight with its uunk, does 
not disdain to pick up a pin. I do not want you to excel in penmanship, but 
only to write a legible hand; depend upon it, if you do not improve, your 
scrawl w ill involve you in serious difficulties all through your hie.’ 

‘ What kind ol difficulties V 

‘ Suppose you write for the press; how curiously your effusions may be 
misrepresented.’ 

‘ O, I can correct the press.’ 

‘ Would it not be easier to correct your own bad habit while you have yet 
time to do it V 

‘ It is a mark ol a little mind to affix so much importance to the hand¬ 
writing.’ 

‘ Such opinions are not confined to little minds: Hannah More says that 
“ to speak so low that nobody can hear, and to write a hand which nobody 
can read, may be classed among the minor immoralities.”’ 

‘ Now you come to quotation, I must put an end to the conversation; it is 
bad enough to listen to your own wisdom, but I cannot be overwhelmed »ith 
lectures at second-hand.’ 

George Gordon, although only a schoolboy, had attained a command over 
himsell which many men pass through life without acquiring; he could oc¬ 
casionally allow an antagonist to have the ‘ last word;’ he did so to me in 
the presentinstance.andtbe conversation dropped. Iwasfilteenatthattime, 
I am now thirty, and had George Gordon possessed the power ol predicting 
future events boasted by some ot his second-sighted countrymen, he could not 
more correctly have prophesied the evils in store lor me from my atrocious 
hand-writing. 

I might fill a novel, containing the prescribed allowance of a thousand 
pages, were I to recount all my disastersbut alas 1 why do 1 talk of writing 
a novel of a thousand pagei—how should I ever get it brought before the pub¬ 
lic 1 Even il the bookseller’s ‘ reader* were in so peculiarly beneficent and 
amiable a mood as to recommend what he was unable to decypher, it could 
never go through tht mess—there would be a general strike and mutiny in 
the printing office 1 I will therefore confine myself to three leading events ol 
my lile, and as I know that every body likes love stories, especially when 
tney have an unfortunate termination, I will relate the manner in which I 
thrice lost the lady of my love by the bad management, not of my suit, but ol 
my pen. 

"Most young men fall foolishly in love for the first time, and I believe I 
might once have entertained a slight predilection for my sister’s drawing mis¬ 
tress, but it soon passed off, and my first real love was chosen with such 
prudence, that admiring fathers held me up as an example to their sons, and 
w aty uncles told their nephews to follow in my steps. 

Miss Hartopp was an orphan heiress, very pretty, and twenty years ol age; 
she lived with a guardian, and he, like the guardians in comedies and farces, 
had a son whom he wished her to marry: but I had engaged the affections ot 
the lady, and purchased the good will ol the abigail; a year, at all events, 
would soon pass away, and I had already settled howdelightlul a country villa 
I would procure, and how stylish a curricle I would drive, when I became a 
happy Be. edict. 

The guardian, Mr. Crofton, hada country house at Richmond, and removed 
thither with his ward in the middle of May. The day alter their departure, I 
received a note from a friend residing at the same place, asking me to dine 
with him on the ensuing Tnursday. I accepted the invitation determined to 
quit him at an early hour, and wrote to Miss Hartopp, under cover to Davi¬ 
son, the abigail, imploring her, at ten o’clock on the ensuing Thursday even¬ 
ing, to conti ive to meet me on a smooth grass walk upon which the garden- 
gate of her guardian opened. ’She returned a favourable answer to me, as¬ 
suring me that she would meet me on the appointed evening, and I considered 
my fortune made for life. Now, one of the atrocities of my hand-writing was, 
that 1 always wrote Thursday in a way that looked exactly like Tuesday, 
and this mistake led to the events afterwards detailed to me by Davison, and 
which I will immediately lay before my readers. 

At ten o’clock on Tuesday night, Miss Hartopp, accompanied by the faith¬ 
ful Davison, stole down the garden, unlocked the gate, and emerged on the 
grass walk, which happened to be exceedingly damp and dewy. Poets are 
accused of telling many untruths; they never tell more than when they write 
about the delighttul month of May. Its bright warm mornings and soft balmy 
evenings are generally visions ol the imagination. May is, no doubt, very 
charming in Italv; bet in England, I constantly associate an evening ramble 
in that month with a tooth-ache and a flannel wrapper 1 

The wind blew coldly; Miss Hartopp was picturesquely arrayed after the 
fashion of Lucy Bertram, in the opera of Guy Mannermg,"in a hat and feath¬ 
ers, and a floating scarf; she arrived at the spot just two minutes after the 
clock had struck ten, and fully expected to find me in waiting for her. She 
was doomed, however, to be disappointed; and wrapping her scarf closely 
round her, paced up and down the green walk as rapidly as she could, hoping 
to warm herself by exercise: but alas! at every turn, the thick dew of the 
grass saturated more thoroughly the sole of her delicate satin slippe 1 -. It was 
now a quarter past ten, and a small drizzling rain began to fall: neither Miss 
Hartopp nor Davison had thought of providing against such a casually, no¬ 
body requires parasols at ten o’clock at night, and who would think of con¬ 
veying an umbrella to an assignation 1 Tne feathers in Miss Hartopp's hat 
began gradually to droop aud bend, and the bows of ribbon in Davison's straw 
bonnet assumed a sympathetic depression; no lover appeared on the walk, 
but in his stead came several large frogs, visitants for whom both mistress 
and maid felt the most unqualified terror and detestation. After waiting half 
an houi longer, they returned home, cold, wet, and desponding, Davison 
entertaining the belief that 1 had fallen into the river, and been drowned for 
want of assistance; and Miss Hartopp leaning to the opinion that James 
Crofton had waylaid and murdered me. 

The next morning Miss Hartopp had a severe cold, and was not able to 
leave her bed till the middle of the day; she found her guardian’s son, who 
had j'ust arrived from London, alone in the drawing-room. Her first impulse 
was to shrink from him in horror; her second to elicit confession from him 
by a sudden question, or at all events to entrap him into some sort ofeemon- 
stration of his guilt; she entered the room, leaning on Davison’s arm, and 
kept tight hold of her, that she might cite her hereafter as a witness in a court 
of justice. 

‘When did you see William Seyton last"’ interrogated the heiress m a 
deep tone. 

‘ Last night,’replied young Crofton, very readily. 

‘At what hour"’ pursued Miss Hartopp, fixing her eyes on him with 
searching earnestness. 

• About half-past nine,’ returned the supposed assassin. 

‘ How guilt betrays itself!" mentally moralized the heiress. 

‘ Name the sjxit on which you encountered him,’ she continued, in a Sia- 
donian accent. 

‘ My dear Anne.’ said the young man. looking up with some surprise, ‘ do 
you imagine that I have been fighting a duel with Seyton T 

‘ No, I do not,’she answered in measured and mysterious tones. 

‘ I will give you every particular of our interview most willingly,’ saia 
James Crofton. ‘ Yesterday evening I was caught in a shower of rain in the 
Strand; and as at that moment I rested my eyes on a bill announcing that a 
celebrated conjuror (or illusionist, 1 believe, is the fashionable term) was ex¬ 
hibiting his trickeries, I was tempted to walk in, principally to procure shel¬ 
ter, but was really very well amused. I had not been long there when Seyton 
arrived, and took the vacant place by my side; he told me, that having an 
idle evening on his hands, he thought that he would come and see it he cou.d 
penetrate into the mysteries of legerdemain; we conversed together veryaim- 
cably and pleasantly, and even beld a piece of tape between us. which the man 
ol magic, after cutting through the middle, succeeued in re-uniting. I never 
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sawSeyton in better spints; and 1 a^ure you that I neither said nor didany- 
thing to depress them. 5 

The frank good-natured openness of the young man carried conviction with 
it: Miss Hartopp’s fear was convened into indignation ; in her ‘ mind’s eye* 
she saw on one side her own blighted hopes, slighted r flections, ruined feath¬ 
ers, and soaked slippers; and on the other the conjuror, the crowded audience, 
and the laughing lalse one who had so cruelly sported with her feelings. 

1 1 do not take me slightest interest in Mr. Seyton,’ she said, tossing her 
head; * I think him the least agreeable young man I ever saw in my liie.’ 

1 Not quite so bad as thar, 1 said James CroUcro, smiling with infinite de¬ 
light ; 1 but upon my word, you show great judgment in your opinion of him; 
he i» not at all deserving of tbc attention of so fair a lady.* 

1 Davison, you may go,' said Miss Hartopp, sinking languidlyon a so/a. 
The conversation between the young people lasted for an hour; when Mr. 
Crofton entered the drawing-room, his handsome son advanced to meet him, 
looking, as the Persians say, ‘as brilliant as the sun, and as placid as the 
moon : and Miss Hartopp ran upstairs, and communicated to Davison that 
she had just accepted James Crofton. Davison instantly wrote to me an ac¬ 
count of the affair; she put her letter in the post that evening, and it reached 
me on Thursday, in sufficient rime to prevent me from feeling any inclination 
to go and dine with my friend at Richmond. 

1 wrote to Miss Hartopp under cover to Davison; explaining the circum¬ 
stances, and (forgetting lor the time my bad writing) imploring her to refer to 
my letter, when she would find that I had requested her to meet me two even¬ 
ings later than the one which she bad concluded me to name. She dul refer 
to my letter, found what any jurv in the world would have unanimously de¬ 
cided to be an unquestionable Tuesday, and enclosed it to me in a blank 
cover with the word scored under I A month afterwards she was Mrs. James 
Crofton. 

Two years elapsed before I fell in love again. Emily Brooks wa«, like 
my first love, an orphan, but she was three and-twenty, and emancipated from 
the control of guardians ; her fortune was ten thousand pounds, and she re¬ 
sided with a family of friends in a country town, where I first became ac¬ 
quainted with, her while staying on a visit in the neighbourhood. She receiv¬ 
ed my attentions favourably. Mr. and Mrs. Williamson, her friends, had 
fortunately no unmarried son; and although the youngdoctor of Lhetown 
was evidently much smitten with herself or her ten thousand pounds, she de¬ 
cidedly gave the preference to roe. 

I was suddenly called up to London on business, but promised to return in 
a fortnight. I felt anxious to write to Emily, but was afraid she would deem 
it a liberty; fortunately, however, she was a subscriber to a public charity, 
and I resolved to write to her to solicit her rote for a protege of my friend 
George Gordon’s. I bought some beautiful French paper and a box of silver 
wafers for the purpose; took a newly-made pen, and achieved a much more 
decently written letter than usual. Before I put it in the post, I resolved to 
call on Emily’s uncle, Mr. Dreweu, a wealthy merchant in the city with whom 
I had some acquaintance. I met him, however, in St. Paul’s Churchyard; 
he stopped and accosted me in a very friendly manner, and was evidently in 
high spirits. 

Mr. Drewett was one of those men who seem born to good luck; he had a 
handsome wife,pretty children, pleasant friends, and a flourishing business; 
he had only one ungratified wish, and this he had for years had sense enough 
to burv in his own bosom, and never revealed it to any one until the time of 
it* fulfilment. That time had now come,—Mr. Drewett was a baronet,—and 
when he informed me of his new honours, I was quite delighted to think 
that I should be able to send the news to Emily, who was much attached to 
her unde. Before 1 reached borne, 1 met at lean a dozen people, all of whom 
had seen the new baronet that morning, and been informed^ by aim of his dig¬ 
nities; and, with the exception of a few sarcastic inuendoes respecting M the 
restless ambition of some people,” they really bore it better than people gen¬ 
erally bear the good fortune ol a neighbor. 

I found that I was later than I imagined, and had scarcely time to save the 
post, consequently I only added in a postscript—“ haveyou heard of the barou- 
etev of your uncle Drewett"? it ha-* created quite a sensation in the city;” 
ana remembering George Gordon’s remark that it was impossible to distin¬ 
guish my <7*$ fjom my it’s, 1 took especial care, for the first time in my life, 
that the a following the b in baronetcy, should be exceedingly distinct and 
clear. 

I will now, as I did on a former occasion, acquaint my reader immedi¬ 
ately with circumstances that only came to my own knowledge at a subse¬ 
quent period. Emily received and read my communication; the substance 
of a lady’s letter is said to be contained in the postscript; how truly did that 
observation apply in the present instance to the postscript of a gentleman !— 
What was the horror of Emily to read an inquiry whether she had heard ot 
the LanLruptoj of her uncle Drewett! She gave one loud shriek which 
brought the whole house to her assistance, and then went into violent hyster¬ 
ics. Lest Emily’s sensibility should be thought by my readers to be rather 
greater than the occasion demanded, I will explain to them the reason which 
made her peculiarly sensitive in regard to the commercial prosperity of hei 
uncle. When she came of age, she took possession of her property of ten 
thousand pounds, but on consuming Mr. Drewett respecting the permanent 
investment of it, he advised her to entrust uto him to employ in his business, 
promising to pay her much better interest than she would gain in the funds; 
the ruin of her uncle, therefore, involved her own. Mrs. Williamson called 
for burnt feathers, hartshorn, and caudc eobgne, sent to r the youngdoctor, and 
then took up the letter, no doubt imputing the hysterics of her young friend 
to disappointment in love. She found, however, that the case was much 
■worsethan she had surmised; Emily had confided to her (and through her 
means the whole town had become aware of it,) that she had placed her for¬ 
tune in the hands of her uncle, and when the poor girl revived to conscious¬ 
ness -he found her affectionate friend sitting by her with the letter in her hand, 
and kindly advising her “ not to give away so, but to remember that she had 
received an excellent education, and that *it was no disgrace to any body to 
earn their own. maintenance 1 ” Just then the young doctor hastened into the 
room on^he wings of love, having preferred trusting to his own speed, rathez 
than wait till an elderly, wheezing, ragged-loooking horse, who could not 
walk half so fast as himself, was harnessed to his gig He entered the room 
while Mrs. Williamson was expressing her fears that Mr. Drewett must 
have been very speculative and improvident, and a lew questions put him in 
possession of the facts of the case. 

M Miss Crooks must not agitate herself/’ he said, tc nothing is so bad for the 
health a-- depression of the spirits.” 

Mis. WTUamson rejoined that it was exnemely wrong in any one to sufiet 
their spirrts to be depressed, related some anecdotes of the cheerfulness with 
which, the French emigrant bore their misfortunes, and instanced the case 
of a fascinating countess in particular, who had been reduced from a mag¬ 
nificent chateau at Versailles, to live upon fifteen pounds a-year in an attic ic 
St Martin's Lane, and was always the life of every society in which she 
moved! 

Just then the young doctor jumped up, vehemently struckhis forehead, and 
declared he had that moment remembered that Mrs. Goodwin, who lived five 
miles off, and was the most anxious nervous mother in the world, had feared 
the day before that her six children were sickening with scarlatina, and, nc 
doubt, was accusing him of great neglect and ankmdness in not calling to 
inquire after them; therefore, as his friend Miss Brooks was doing so ex¬ 
ceedingly well, he must run home without delay, and order his horse to be 
harnessed. Accordingly, he disappeared, not having, as was his wont, or¬ 
dered three pale pink draughts a day lor bis patient, probably because he 
(nought that the means of payment for needless luxuries might not in future 
be very abundant in the exchequer of his beloved. 

Poor Emily was completely overcome by the coolness and nmuJuiUincc ol 
her triends, who, although bom and bred in a little third-rate country-town, 
exhibited, it must be admitted, ail the worldliness of St. James’s; she request¬ 
ed that a po->ichaise might be immediately sent for, as she was anxious togc 
to London, and mingle - her tears with those of her uncle and his family.— 
Mrs. Williamson paused for a moment, but remembering that Emily *had 
a-sked for change for a twenty-pound note the day before, and that her quarter's 
hoard was always paid in advance, could not foresee any ill consequences 
from indulging her desire, and even graciously commende'd her font. 

‘•^Perhaps something may yet be saved out of the wreck, mv dear,”sht 
said, “ana it is well to be on the spot, to see what is doing; besides people ir 
trouble always get on best in the society of each other.” 

‘ Tney indeed seem to be very unwelcome inmates m the abodes of the happy, 
sighed Emily, as alone, unprotected, and sorrowful, she ascended the steps of the 
pcMcnaise which was to bear her to London. 

was a kind, warm-hearted girl, and although deeply deploring her own 
jnisfwrtune, she also acutely felt for her honourable and respectable uncle, n< 
.onger able to take his station among the good and safe men of commerce, anc 
kkewMe for her aunt, losing the luxuries which long habit must hare made he: 
regard as necessaries, and for the poor children, some of whom were old enong! 
*o value the advantages of affluence, and to feel the deprivations of poverty. A 
Jew nours brought Emily to London, and the chaise drove up to her uncle* 
^ouse. in Russell Square, at about half past six o'clock. Sir David and Ladi 
Drewett were on that day entertaining a party of friends, whom the baronet ha< 
•nviied to dinner for the purpose of celebrating his new honours, the; 
H f cre *11 assembled in the drawing-room, and waning the announcemen 
°* ^vmer. when Emily, pale, weeping, and weaned, rushed into the room 
disregarding all the efforts of one servant to announce her, and of another t< 
disencumber her of her cloak. About a dozen portly, comfortable-Jooking lord 
5* creation, and the same number of gaily -dressed, perhaps rather ore: 
»’ ts,#e ^ at bes, occupied the drawing-room , the lights were blazing brilliantly 
* dy Drewett, in a new corn-flower blue satin dress, and an elaborate cap wit; 
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long blonde streamers, sat placidlv smiling on her visitors, the picture of good' 
humour, health, and affluence. Her children were arrayed in all the perfection 
of ensp book-muslm frocks, and exquisitely shining hair, and the new baronet 
was talking to a little knot of friend**, and laughing louder and looking happier 
than be had ever done m his life, Emily's appearance excited great astonish- 
rarut. I.adv Drewett advanced to meet her, perfectly homfied at her dusty 
travelling dress and straw cottage bonnet. 

* My dear Emily, what has happened!’ she asked. 

‘0 ray dear aunt!’ replied Emily, ‘you know too well whatiias happen¬ 
ed How can you bear the restraint of company in your present unhappy 
situation v 

‘ 'What arc you talking about, Emily V said her uncle, who had broken from 
his companions as soon as he recognized her. * All my good friends have met 
at mv house to-day to congratulate me on my good fortune.* 

‘ Good fortune !* sighed the mystified, bewildered girl, thinking of the wreck 
of her ten thousand pounds * 1 am acquainted with everything, uncle ; I have 
come not to reproach, but to console you. This morning I was made aware of 
your failure m business.’ 

Sir David burst into a loud laugh, and repeated the words of his niece to 
several of his fnends; in a moment, however, he knit hisbrow-s, and looked very 
angry. ‘Some rascal has been spreading slanders about me, to injure 
my credit,’ he exclaimed; ‘you will, doubtless, give me up his name, 
Emily?’ 

* "Willingly,’ replied his niece. 

She had deposited my letter in a black velvet reticule, which, unlike the 
generality of ladies, she had not left by mistake on the seat of the post- 
chaise ; it was hanging over her arm, and she speedily presented her uncle with 
the * document,’ as a lawyer in company called it, which identified the ♦ slander¬ 
ous rascal’ in question with my unfortunate self! 

Dinner was just then announced, Emily retired to another room, to compose 
her spirits and arrange her curls, and my letter was’handcd round at the deserts, 
in company with the sliced pine-apple and preserved ginger. 

' ‘ It is the clearest case of defamation I ever knew in my life,’ said the lawyer. 
1 Here is the signature and address of the slandering party, and also the date of 
the month and year; the letter is addressed to Miss Brooks, you arc characterised 
as her uncle Drewett. There is not a mere obscure insinuation as to any possible 
involvement of your circumstances, but there is a distinct statement of your 
bankruptcy, vyith the accompanying comment that it makes quite a sensation in 
the city. The matter must be taken up; it is a duty to society to do so.” 

‘To be sure, to be sure,’ chorusscd three or four of the ‘fat friends’ of the 
master of the house ; ‘such a thing might happen to any of ourselves ; an ex¬ 
ample ought to be made of this young fellow.’ 

‘May not Mr. Seyton’s assertion be what the aristocracy call a boax r asked 
a little quiet man. who sat deliberately peeling an orange, and had not hitherto 
spoken. 

‘Sir,’ replied the baronet, ‘there is no intermediate path, in my opinion, be¬ 
tween truth and falsehood, and I shall always hold it the true aristocracy to hold 
to the first, and despise the last.’ 

So excellent a sentiment, from a gentleman in his own house, could not be 
allowed to pass unnoticed, and there was a great knocking of hands upon the 
table, and shuffling of feet beneath it, accompanied by sundry exclamations ol 
4 Well done, Sir David—spoken like a man and a Briton/ 

The next day, instead of being favoured, as I had hoped, with an answer from 
Emily, I received to my great surprise and annoyance, a lawyer's letter, inform¬ 
ing me that an action for defamation was to be instituted against me at the suit 
of Sir David Drewett, I having asserted his bankruptcy in a written communi¬ 
cation to his niece, Emily Brooks. I saw in a moment the source of the mis¬ 
take, and determined to call on Bir David Drewett without delay, and explain 
the circumstances to hun. I took with me George Gordon, who I felt would boa 
valuable witness in my favour on two accounts; first, because he could depose 
to the early and hopeless wretchedness of my hand writing ; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause he had passed the preceding evening at my house, and J had told him 
that I had written to Miss Brooks, to ask her vote for the child in whose 
case he was interested, and that I had informed her of the baronetcy ol 
her uncle, with winch I had that morning become acquainted. Sir David 
received my explanation, and acquitted me of all evil intentions, but told 
me, with some stiffness and sternness, that my mistake might have occasion¬ 
ed the most disastrous consequences, and that he considered my want oi 
skill in one of the most necessary and important attainment* for a young 
man, who had his way to make in the world, as a serious calamity. I wrote 
to Emily the next day, apologising for the uneasiness 1 had unwarily caused 
her, and entreating Her permission to call upon her. She never answered my 
letter. She did not return to Mrs. Williamson’s, but stayed with her uncle 
till she con id select another home. Nor was she long in making that se¬ 
lection. The lawyer to whom I have before alluded was intimate at tht 
house of Sir David, and .as he was neither fat nor elderly, appeared to somi 
advantage by the side of the other friends of the family; he was disappoints 
in not being permitted to conduct an action for defamation against me, bu 
recompensed himself by making love to Emily, In three months after he 
melo-dramatic entrance into the drawing-room of Russell Square, she becarai 
the bride of her Chancery Lane adorer My affections were not speedil; 
transferred to another. I remained heart-whole for two years and a half, whet 
I became enamoured with my third love, who was far more dear to me thai 
either of her predecessors had been. 
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fair sufferers. 

Uy fair sufferers we mean about ninety-nine out 
of every hundred of those poor dear young ladies 
condemned, through the accident of their birth, to 
.anguish, m SI k an d satin, beneath the load of a 
Jash ion able existence. 

Ah ! little think the gay licentious pauphrs, who 
have no plays, operas, and evening parties to be 
forced to go to, and no carriages to be obliged to 
ride about in, of the miseries which are endured by 
•he daughters of affluence.' y 


“ a weu-Known fact, that scarcely one of 
these tender creatures can be in a theatre or i 
concert-room ten minutes without being seized 
with a violent headache, which, more frequently 
than not, obliges her to leave before the performance 
is over, and drag a brother, husband, lover, or at 

If" i Ve J 0U ? g ma "> awa y with her. If spared the 
headache, how often is she threatened with a 
tainting fit, (nay, now and then seized with it,) i 0 
I the alarm and disturbance of her company ! Km 
happening to feel faint exactly, still there is a 
sensation, “ a something,” as she describes ii 
she does n t know what,” which she is altnon 
sure to be troubled with. Unvisited by these af¬ 
flictions, nevertheless, either the cold, or the heat 
or the glare of the gas, Or some other source uf 
pam, oppresses or excruciates her susceptible 
nerves. And when we take one such voumr | : ,,| v 
ana put together all the public aniusements"whi<-h 
she must either go to—or die—in the course of a 
-London season ; and when we add up all the 
headaches, and swoons, and the somethings she 
doe S „ t know what; the shiverings, burnings, and 
other agonizing sensations which she has undergone 
by the end of it; the result is an aggregate of tor¬ 
ture truly frightful to contemplate. 

Suppose she is obliged to walk—this is some¬ 
times actually the case :—happy is she if she can 
go twenty yards without some pain or other, in 
he side, the back, the shoulder, the great toe. 

-t hus the pleasure of shopping, promenading, or a 
pic-mc is embittered : thus is colocynth infused 
into the eau sucree of Mice i 

i eai)s a c , lla P ter in a novel, the chances 
are that her temples throb for it. She tries to 
embroider a Corsair ; doing more than an arm of 
nim at a time strains her eyes. Employ herself 
in what way she will, she feels fatigued after¬ 
wards, and may think herself well off if she is not 
worse. 

u,o N ! ne .u ay u out . of ten she has no appetite; on 
the tenth she enjoys her dinner, and is taken ill. 

I hen comes that horrid physic ! She cannot take 
piths: she objects to powders : draughts are in¬ 
sufferable to her. Poor unfortunate ! What is 
she to do ? 

Without a care to vex her, save, perhaps, some 
slight misgivings respecting the captain, she is 
unable to rest, though on a couch of down. Exer¬ 
cise would procure her slumber; but oh! she 
cannot take it. 

Whether a little less confinement of the waist, 
earlier hours, plainer luncheons, more frequent 
airings in the green fields, and mental and bodily 
i< i- n g. eneral ly, than what, in these respects, 
is the fashionable usage, would in any way nllevi- 
a e the miseries of our fair sufferers, may he 
questioned. It may be also inquired how far such 
miseries are imaginary, and to what extent a 
trilling exercise of resolution would tend to miti- 
Ra e them . ^ Otherwise, supposing them to be ills 
that woman is necessarily heiress to—unavoidable, 
irremediable : gracious powers ! what torments, 
\vhat anguish must fishwomen, washerwomen, 
charwomen and haymakers, to say nothing of 
servants of all work, and even ladies’ maids, en¬ 
dure every day of their lives Punch. 
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“ Who it she 1” said I, addressing the nearest bystander. 

“ Mxss Charlton, tho rich heiress of Riyer,” was the reply. “The gentle* 
man, who has certainly saved her, is Lo;d Burgate the most extravagant man 
of fashion of the day ; a fine, generous <ell'>*r, too, but a determined gambler. 
Report alleges that the young heiress has already twice rejected his addresses. 
Gratitude may now induce her to be leas screrc.” 

My informant was right; not many weeks thereafter, they were wedded ; 
and the enormous wealth of the beautiful heiress was right welcome to the 
handsorao but needy and dissipated nobleman 

Two years passed away, and I was m London. The winter had come on 
suddenly and sullenly. 

"-Bitter chill it was; 

The owl, for all hts feathers, was a*eold ” 


found. Lord Burgate and bis frenzied wife were conveyed to their hotel, and 
it was ascertained that the mfatuated dupe of systematic villany, after losing 
immense sums, had detected unfair play in bis opponent, accusing him of the 
same in loud and opprobrious language. A blow succeeded, and unarmed, at 
the mercy of his tMtilanU, he was severely woundud, ere, forcing bis way to 
the door, he burst it open, and fell senseless, but not dead, at tho very feet of 
his wretched wife, who had followed him unobserved to the precincts of the 
maison de leu. 

Of Lord Burgate’s future life time only can tell the tale ; but I had seen the 
unforunate heiress of River for the third and last time. The English papers 
of the following week detailed the sudden death of the beautiful Anna Lady 
Burgate, after a premature accouchement. 


FATALITY ; 

*'OF, TURKS SCENKS IV TUB LIFE OF AN HRIKKSS -BV CAI.TIER CUtPBELL 

Occurrences, that scorn tho most common, viewed with the hasty eye that 
‘looks not through tho telescopic mind, are in effect, and earnestly examined, 
srife with uncommon purposes We pass lightly over events which after days 
swill shew us to have been crowded with influences, evil or benign, to sway 
the destinies of ourselves or others; ami, in the thick walks of tho world, wc 
are thrown upon persons in whom wo take an interest we know not why— 
whom wo irect seldom, but always at Mime juncture marked by peculiarity of 
•circumstance—-and we go on blindly nor ask ourselves t rhy theso chances have 
occurred. Chances we mi seal them, and treat them as such, ignorant in our 
nomenclature, and dim-sighted m our management Thus hath it ever been ; 
oinn alters ndt as the cartn he troads alters—our creeds arc still fallacies—our 
sleeping Ufe still full of fantasies. Tho present, like the past, passes m alter¬ 
nations of joy and sorrow, pndo and shame. Wisdom is still a word m men’s 
snouths, truth tttll 4 thing in us deep well . lift* still flies lastly to death, and 
Lhe same dim shadow falls from tho shape of futurity on our paths. 

lhrec tunes in my life did I meet the lovely woman who is tho heroine of 
mv brief sketch It was k day bright with the flashing sunbeams {of June ; 
nothing could surpass the tore no beauty of tho till but Italian skies , and the 
nea ot Dover looked like a huge and spectless mirror, stretching from English 
cliff to Gallic strand, ono mass of pure crystal Vet the scene wanted not lilo 
parties were promenading all about, catching the summer air; numberless 
vessels, from the vast trader, laden with merchandise, to the humble craft of 
the hsherman, were all about; and on tho picturesque heights overlooking tho 
town, military p (gentries were going on ; while from the artillery-fort a saluto 
■was tiring, which announced the amv*l from Ostcnd of some foreign potentate 
On the eastward dill, th.u snared magically over the sea. arose tho Castle, 
looking what it is—a noble *pi ciinen ot the architectural powers of our an- 
ccftore. As 1 stood on the beach, watching the animated bcautv of the scene, 
< beheld a pleasure-barge draw near the shore ; it was full of gay faces and 
merry voices—laughter and mirth seemed t0 be thero ; but conspicuous 
amongst the party of the young and beautiful who filled it, was ono fair crea¬ 
ture, whose imago struck unon mo as the vivid memory of some phantom of 
ny dreams As she stood up-thc only one who stood—her light summer 
bonnet flung carelessly back, her long, dark hair v.* V !i» about her fair neck 
and glorious bust, her b ack eves raining joyous mfluenccs all around, 1 
know not how it was. or whence the accident, but a a^deu m0 vemcnt of the 
vessel overbalanced her, and ere one could tell two, or sav Twas done she 
was orerbodrd, and in tho water* 3 * 

A gentleman of distinguished appearance stood near m e • in a moment he 
was struggling with tho waves; and before the countless myriads gazing on 
that scene could express ihctr terrors, he had borne her vigorously to the 
shore. She had not even fainted ; though terrified and speechless amma- 
two had not deserted her, and hurriodly, but safely, she w u conveyed 


Snow had fallen for several days ; the streets were dark, dirty, and danger¬ 
ous ; all things looked wretched and filthy—as all things always do in the me¬ 
tropolis at such seasons • but though the voice of the famishing beggar was 
heard in the nocturnal streets—though destitution and want, and vice and wan¬ 
tonness walked abroad—the former twain too frequently causing the latter— 
fashion and gaiety held their revels in courtly halls and gorgeous saloons 
l had been invited to a party at the mansion of one ofthe leaders of fashion 
and 1 dared not neglect the invitation, which, however, I would fain have dono 
hut for a considcraiion that needs not be mentioned. Slowly and reluctantly I 
left my little rooms, au second , and betaking myself to a cab, whoso maucat?e t 
odeur of what a moderate farco calls “ ingana and greigs,” totally overwhelm¬ 
ed tho “ Fontaine de Rachel ” with which I had scented myself, f ordered 
the vehicle to be driven to Eaton-squarc. 

The rooms wore crowded, for it was late when I entered. After passing 
some time m lounging about, speaking to the few whom I knew, and look ng 
at the many to whom I was unknown, I retired to a corner ottoman, the only 
occupant of whose downy pillows was an elderly gentleman who appeared as 
willing as myself to remain n silent observer of the gaiety around. Behind 
us, in the embrasure of a large window, and half shrouded from us by drapery, 
was a seat, whonco to our ears came the sounds of three female voices. 

“ Who is tho lady who persisted in making over Lord Burgate (I started at 
the name) to the mercies of her gigantic husband at the card-table 1 ” asked 
one. 

“Oh 1 it is thnt terrible fussy Lady Nightshade,” was the reply, in a voice 
so rich, so Boft, that tho tones trickled on my ears like music. 

“ Sir Simon Nightshade is the most inveterate gamester about town,” 
growled a gruff spoken lady, whose thin, precise, sharp features were the only 
ones of the party distinguishable from ou*seat. “ Very few escape the Baro¬ 
net's clutches; his poor wife always looks as if she had mislaid her mind and 
was engaged in a perpetual search font ” 

“Oh 1 I am sure Henry will not play deeply to-night,” said the same sweet 
votec ; “ he boa promised me, and—lie—ho was very unwillingly led away by 
Lady Nightshado ” 

“ Promised ! Ha ! ha ! ha! My dear madam, by this time you should know 
at what rate to estimate such promises,” said the thin lady ; “ besides, Lord 
Burgate is never very loth to join a card party, and his powers of resistance did 
not seem to mo to bo very strenuously exerted.” 

A sigh escaped from tho sweet voiced lady. “ I wish ho would come," 
said she, m almost a whisper 

A short, feverish laugh trotted out of her tormentor’s thin lips as she exclaim¬ 
ed—“ It is quite time, dear Madam, for you to resign your husband to clubs 
and cards, and every other possible or impossible coterie, where wives are for¬ 
gotten or neglected ” 

“My dear Miss Sowcrby,” interfered tho third lady, “do not alarm her 
ladyship ; her husband is just like other husbands, and you can know nothing of 
what wo wives endure ” 

“ I assure you," grumbled Miss Sovverby, “ that I have no inclination to 
know either what Lady Burgute’s, or any other lady’s husband, is. I confess 
I do not know the temptation that could induce mo to bo a wife ” 

A silence ensued, when the old gentleman beside me, eyeing me closely, 
and perceiving thnt, like himself, I was a listener, said, sot to rocc — “ Miss 
Soweriiy is on the verge of fifty, and has been accused .^f offering herself and 
her one thousand a year to more than one man—Lord Burgate included, whom 
she used to pester so enormously with ail sorts of pehts sotns, that he was fairly 
obliged to insult her; since when, sho has been most bitter in her attacks on 
linn and his beautiful wife , for no enemies are so severe against us as those 
who have formerly been our wannest admirers." 

“ Lady Burgate, then," cried I, “ is tho ci devant lovely Miss Charlton, of 
River!” 

“ Alas ’ yes, sweet lady,” was tho answer. 

“ And is sho not, then, happy 1 Is her husband still the gambler he was 
before marriage 

“ 1 am sorry to say that neither is she happy nor he reformed ; yet I do believe 
that lie loves her well, and treats her kindly ; but this sad passion for play 
defies every control He is a ruined man, and unfortunately his wife’s wealth, 
which no juhcious restraints made solely her own, has been swallowed up by 
tho same insatiable vice that has doomed his own limited property But hu-h 
As he ceased, the party behind us arose, and, just ns they passed us. Lady 
Burgate turned her face towards us, and, for the second tune m my life, I saw 
her. Dazzlmgly beautiful, m her advance into womanhood, had she grown , 
tastefully apparelled, no dress, howsoever magnificent, could render tnoro dis¬ 
tinguished a loveliness unequalled , hut there was yet a shadow on that lair 
brow—the careless glee of maidenhood had passed away, and :u its place were 
the artificial smiles which the world teaches its votaries to put on, to cover the 
secret sadness uf the heart. Her figure was larger, and gave promise ol future 
maternity ; while there was a sober grace in her every movement that formed 
a striking contrast with the light and lively attitudes ofthe heiress of River two 
short yours before As she crew near, my companion arose; when, recognis¬ 
ing him, she advanced towards him, holding out her hand—“Ah! dear Dr 
Lvcslcy, is it ^oti * Pray lead me to the card-room. I wish to go home, and 
Henry promised to accompany mo " 

I followed them. Deep in the (to me) perfectly recondite mysteries of some 
fascinating game, whose very name 1 knew not, I recognised the handsome 
Lord Burgate iSo intensely occupied seemed the whole party, that the few 
intruders who entered that room were wholly unobserved Lady Burgate ap¬ 
proached her husband's chair, and she saw at a glance—what was, in truth, 
visible to less interested observers—that he had lost, and was still losing 
Once she placed her hand gently upon his shoulder, when, turning round al¬ 
most fiercely, and perceiving who it was, he gave a short, silly laugh, and told 
her to go way, for lie would soon join her. Presently, however, some disturb 
anco took place among the players. Lord Burgate, starling up, declared he 
was “ ruined,'’ and would play no more The party was broken up, and all 
was confusion 

“ Lead me to the cainago. doar Henry,” whispered Lady Burgate, as she 
seized her husband’s arm. “ Did you not promise me not to play to-night i** 

“ D— n ”* exclaimed he, furiously ; “doyou not see that we dre observed 1 
No preaching here, I beseech you.” 

She made no reply Whether it was that words of unkindnc^s, coupled, 
too, with an oath, were so new to her as to overcome her, or whether some sud¬ 
den indisposition incidental to her situation, accelerated by contusion and cir¬ 
cumstance, caused the accident, \ cannot toll, but I saw her shiver violently ; 
and had not Dr Evc-dev darted forward to render assistance, she would have 
fallen on the floor She did faint this lime ! * + * * 

I lelt I/omlon for Paris a few weeks aftor the incident I have just narrated 
had taken place, but previously to my departure 1 understood that such was 
the embarrassment of Lord Burgate’s aflairs, that both he and his lady had 
retired to the Continent Iliad beer, about a month ,n Paris ; it was a cold 
and disagreeable night in February, when, returning home to my apartments 
in tho Rue Louis le Grand, I became entangled in one of the narrowest and 
darkest streets ol tho Palais Royal, and suddenly came upon a group of people 
collected before the door of a large glootny house. A plaintive voice, whose 
tones seemed familiar to me, was appealing piteously to the concur^c for ad¬ 
mission, which he m vain assured her he dared not grant ; and no sooner did I 
perceive that, among the peoplo assembled round her, thero was not one who 
stood her protector, than I made a atop forward, demanding at tho s ime time of a 
woman who stood near me, if she could tell me the nature of tho case ” 

“ Ellccst folle, la pauvre t n said the woman; “ this is a gainbiing-house, 
and she declares that her husband is detained there against hi» consent.” 

“ Let me go in, 1 implore you,” interrupted again the melancholy voice of 
the pleader, “ and save my husband.” 

That voice—I could not be mistaken. I stepped forward and beheld indeed 
Lady Burgate She looked wild, wan, and wretched—her tall form, shrovvded 
m a Urge shawl, concealed the outlines of her shape ; but a sad change had 
already taken place m her couutenance. Advancing towards her, and accost¬ 
ing her in Englteh, I told her who I was, and entreated nor to put herself un¬ 
der my protection. With a look of speechless thankfulness she unhesitatingly 
her arm within mine , and before I had time to reflect on what course to pur¬ 
sue, aloud noise from the interior of the house reached us, and soon after the 
door was forced open, revealing to us a pale and ghastly figure, from whose 
head and neck streamed a current of blood. Rushing, or rather staggering 
down the steps, ho fell at the feet of Lady Burgate ; but one glance sufficed 
to assure that unfortunate creature that the being who lay lifeless before her 
was her husband. 

Brief and hurried details must sum up the sad narrative. Police officials 
were soon put upon the alert about us ; seizures were made of desperate crim¬ 
inals and loaded dice and every other auxiliary resorted to by the infamous were 
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blue. and wore Ih.t aweetnea. ef expreraion .o week, the. two, then three,and so gradually until ahould, when the flowing bowl la presented to | “moreeling Into the room,' 

bewitching to behold : a ringlet or two eecaplng at la'at the whole aeren found him ftom home. him, suffer hiniaelf to bo led away by lU in. j thobed, clutched ono corner to kcop from falling, 

ftom beneath her bonnet, bc.Joke ef a concealed Thi. ab*ence, aa a wlib n.ually doea, Ida atUibut- fluenec. Yet it la ao. Over him who haa once flic dying woman gave ^ oin *’ h °" l ‘ 
mans of shiny golden curia The gentleman ed in the goodnraa of her heart to any thing but lasted it, it seems to possess a magic power tint ’ j 10 ' . Tho ohorf whlrfT had 

that accomDanied them, waa a young man ap. tho right cauao: but then, at length, came tho he cannot resist. pillow—sho wka dead . Tho ohord, which had 

patently akmt twonly-fivo ycara of age, and the flushed and burning brow, tho unsteady step, and Tho day for tholr doparturo was fixed, and tho beon gradually tightning, had anapt asunder! her 

most handsome man I had evor seen. He waa tho irritated tomper, and thon it waa that the only thing that Ida dreaded, was to bid adieu to hoart wasi broken. 

neither too otoully, nor yet to slightly built, and truth flashed liko lightning upon her mind. Ho her uncle, and ceusin. She trcinblod whon alio That shriek pierced the bosom of tho drunken 
hia figure was pcrfcctly^ymmctrfcah His oyea had become an inebrUto! Yos! the high mini- thought of it, for sho loved them dcorly. They, husband like on clcclrio shook: ho was suddonly 
were ? dark and^lustrous—hia brow frank and ed and accomplished Sully had stooped to tho do- loo, loved her, for her misfortune had caused sobered. ' Ho stood for a whilo motionless, and 
open—-and Ms head wm* colored with cluster, of grading and unmanly crime of intemperance, them many a sleepless night. . *««* "f 0 . 0 " 0 “ w » kcilod *** « 

short curia shiny, and of dark chesnut hue. Oh! how she shuddered at tho thought! On tho ovoning proceeding tlioir departure, sho fearftil dfeam, until at last Illsi oyca rested upon 

As wo raised them my eves mot those Of the The progrosa of tho Intemperate is liko the drew on her bonnet, and bent her faltering stops the wasted form, stretched cold In doalli bofore 
ladies There socmcd U^bo something familiar ship drawn within tho vortex of the Helleaponl: toward her uncle’s dwelling. Sho rang tho bell, him. CotoClence thon appeared to resumo its 
In their faces, yet I could not remember of ever at first it. approach toward the Altai gap is and a servant appeared,,who. not recognising her, sway. ^ J_ __ 


having seen 


thorn bofore I°t©o. oecined to have Mowj then increaaing in velocity it draw* nearer, and seeing her poor habiliraenU, waa about to re- M God Almighty aho i* doad t»» ho oxclalm. 

U1UHI UUIUICs A, V»U| . . _ ...ill . .t f.... I_1...S .ho .M.linrl nsnt Ivins nrl ranrl TlltiVlVd IVnm thn linttOA. 


got" h B y added 7 “you are a stranger. Well neglected hla business, and in folly and exlrava. I upon his nook. kl, “J od ursuloid'. and that tho waves 

they /the ladies ) are cousin, and both hoiresse.i gance squandered away boU. his wife’s fortune, " Uncle, dear uncle!" she exclaimed, a. soon of the Ohio beeame tho winding sheet of the in. 
and ’the gentleman, Mr. Sully, is a young mor. and hi. own! and they were now constrained to as sho could find utterance, “ 1 co.no to bid you temperate. 

chant fast gelling wealthy, and is the bride-groom take up their abodo in all humblor dwelling, and farewell; to morrow, wo set out for the Wost. Ida was buried In tho place appropriated for 

elect of the light comploxlonod one—they are to leave the splendid mansion in wliioli they former. I know what you would havo," sho continued, strangers; but was subsequently disinterred by 

bo msrrled noxt week. She is an orphan, and ly lived. Hitherto Ida had remained silent, but observing her uncle attempting to speak, « but, her undo, who, on receiving an account of the 

I think the prettiest of tho two though they ore she now foil it her duty to try, by every means in oh, do not nek that of mo 1 I will never forsake sad event from a kind noighbor, who had attend, 

both lovely,and accomplished. We will pay them her power, to win him back to the path, of recti- him,-no! he is still my hu.band-the father of ed on her during her sioknora, and who had taken 

• ... 7 j _»„ „| p( „„ mv child." the little Isabella to hor homo, went immediately 

a visit to-morrow, and then you can judge for tndo and virtue. . „ , , , .. , „ r „ 

yourself." "Frederick," said she, when they had setUed Tlioro was a silcnco of somo momonts, brokon thither. She now lies In tho oliurch-yard of a 

“Their name.?" said I, “what are their in their humbler homo, "Frederlok, you have often only by bursts of grlofi Sho again spoko. rokpeclabW religious denomination, and a rich 

names ?" raid you loved mo-that I was dearer to you “ Yes, I will cling to him while life lasts," she though chaste monument of snow, while marble 

" O, aye, I did not toll you. Tho brido that than life—will you nit thon for my sake, and for “ I know your kind inlontions-ll.ey arise -cmbloro.Ucal of her own pure toul-^m.rki. the 

is lobe, is named Miss Wentworth, and the oUier that of our daughter's, ho as you onco wore? from love to me—and I cannot find words to ox- soot w „ 

Miss Darlington." Promise me this. We can yet bo happy." pr««s my thanks; but dopend upon it, I will evor THE BROKEN HEARTED. 

“Ida Wentworth!” I exclaimed, “Isabella She threw her arms around his neck aa sho remember your a flection. Yes 1 when your Ida’s 
Darlington !’* spoke, and her tears bedewed his cheeks. Her head shall bo laid upon llio pillow of death, her 

“The same," returned my companion, “ Per- tender appeal touched his belter feelings, laM prayers shall bo for you, and my cousin, 

haps you aro acquainted with them V • “ Yes ! I will reform,” ho said. (How often Tho tears stole down Mr. Darlington s checks, 

“ I was once,” I roplied, “ when wo were chib had he thus vowed to himsolf!) « But, oh! Ido, and his breaet heaved with emotion. Ho could 


both lovely,and accomplished. Wo will pay them 
a visit to-morrow, and then you can judge for 
yourself.’* 

“ Their names ?” said I, “ what aro their 
names ?” 

“ O, aye, I did not tell you. Tho brido that 


Miss Darlington.” 

“Ida Wentworth!” I exclaimed, “Isabella 
Darlington !'* 

“The same," returned my companion, “Per- 
haps you aro acquainted with them ?** 

“ I was once,” I roplied, “ when wo were chil¬ 


dren, and schoolmates, but were it not for those how can I repay tho Injury I havo already done not speak, but his looks of sorrow Bald more than 


sparkling eyes of Isabella’s, and that sweet ox- you ? I have almost beggared you—I am a words could tell, Sho now turned to hor cousin, 


pression of countenance, which 1 remember ub bruto—worse than inhuman—I deserve not your who was wceninir bitterly. 

r -- ... . e __ » . __ Wl. f__S II** mi. _ 


pecullsrly Ida’s—I would scarce believo them 
the same," 

We proceeded on our walk. 

Noxt morning my friend, and I, set forth to 
pay an intended visit to the ladies. They re- 


love. Spurn me—cast me from you: I am un- " Oh, Isabella*!—’file companion of my girl¬ 
worthy of such an angel's ejection." hood—tho friend of iny youth.—my cousin—my 

IIo covered Ilia oyes with his hand, and his more than aiator-71 bid you now a list farewell." 
breast heaved convulsively. “ Ida, do not talk so: I oannet bear it" 

" Oh I say not so," she exclaimed, raising her » Would to God it were not so, Isabol I but 


ccivcd mo with tho frank familiarity of an old head to his bosom, and looking affectionately in there is something within me that seems to my 


acquaintance, and revorted to our school days his face, “ spoak not thus. Only promise you it is tho last limo I shall press you to my bosom 


with an evident degree of pleasure. Wo pro- will reform, and all will yet be well." . 


No I never on earth, again, will you seo tier who 


longed our visit for some lime, and I was charmed " I promise," ho said, “ nay I swear by the now bids you adieu—forever 


with their company, especially that of Ida, who God that mado mo that I will not touch again "Ida I Ida I you will distract me." Bald hor 
I found to be the same artless and Innocent being the intoxicating cup!" ' cousin. 

I had known when a girl. Isabella, too, wss It was a fear fill oath, and waa registered in “Isabella," she said with an unnatural calm- 
11.. ......... h»..i«l HvaIv orirl. and I left ness, “ look upon mo. Do you behold mo os you 

them convinced that though their persons had Days, weoks, and even months passed, and once did ? Say—do I not speak true when I 
somewhat changed, yet, their jiearts remained the Frederick Sully was an altered man. Through say it is thq last farewell ?" 
unWi tho influence of Mr. Darlington he had procured Isabel leaked upon tho palo check, and sunken 

"Aro they net lovely I”’ticked my /ripnd, as a clerkship in a mercantile house, and bade fair oye: they told too plainly that tho worm was st 
we left the house. "* s _ once more to become a useful and respectable the core. 

“ Yes," I answered, «they arc bi&utiful in member of society. Onco more the smilo of joy Turning away IVom the sorrowfol looks of her 
the extreme, yet still there is a sweetness and lighted up the countenance of Ida; her sweet cousin,—Ida stood in silence gazing aroupd the 
gentleness of dlspraiUon, and manner, about voice was again heard in tho "songs aha useij apartment: it recalled to hor mind the days that 
Ida, that marks her superior to every -one to fovo,!' and: she looked forward with hopo to were past, and the events of by gono years earner 


“Isabelle," she said with an unnatural calm¬ 
ness, " look upon me. Do you behold mo as you 


Isabel leaked upon llio palo chock, and sunken 
eye: they told too plainly that tko worm was st 
the core. 

Turning away IVom the sorrowfol looks of her 


were past, and the events of by gono years earner 


days of coming happiness. Mr. Darlington ahd |rushing book upon Jier .will, overwhelming power. 


" She is indeed an angel," said ho with warmth, Isabella still remained their constant ftiends, but Sho pressed her hand to'licr**lbtoheit<l as if lo 
"and happy Indeed must he be who has won hor, of all tho gay throng that surrounded them in suppress the whirling uf hor brain. SI.10 throw 
for I knew ftom her nature that she lores him their prosperity not ono daigned to visit them in herself at tier uncles feet, and murmured " bless- 
with ail her heart, uud that she will never cease thoir humble abode. It is wealth that sways the ing." 

to do so. I cordially hope that! he may never «<r,'ciinn« nf dm world. “God bless you.’ my child?" ho oxclaimod, 

forget the valuo of the gem he will soon possess." The abstinence of tlic intemperate, on whom placing his hands upon her head, " God Almighty 
My companion I had already discovered was the crime has grown as a habit, is liko tho calm bless you !” Put your trust in Him; He will 

an enthusiast, and I paid but little attention to that sometimo intervenes between tho ocean alorin : never deceive you." 

Iiis words at the tlmo, but oh, how forcibly were soon again tho tempest bursts with redoubled SI10 embraced both, again, long and fervently, 
they recalled to my mind at a future day! fury, and all again is darkness and gloom. with tenrfiil eves, end 

1 intended to remain in tho city a couple of Tho demon had not released bis hold upon a licuvy heart, she quilled that plaeo which had 
weeks, and as a matter of courso received an in: Frederick Sully. Old habits, in course ef lime, a few years before . re echoed with hor moiry 
vitution to the wedding party. In tho interval began to resume their sway. His homo saw him lauglilor, and which had known her light and 
I frequently visited at Mr. Darlington's, and waa not again at evening: tho burning brow, tho un- bounding stop, ero her spirt had been crushed by 

there introduced to Mr. Sully. I found him to steady stop, and tho irritated temper again re. efiliction’s heavy hand, 

be a young man of fine mind, pleasing mannors, turned.' His wife, with hor little daughter in her * * * * 

and worm licait, and I thought to myself “Ida arras, was again compclicd to await his return at It was autumn. The sun was shedding its 
could not luve selected a fitter partner for lifo.” midnight. Deep— doop was hor enguisli as bIio last fecblo rays over the city sf Cincinnati, and 
The happy period at length arrived, They thus sat watching through tho weary hours, yet night was fast salting in. Tlio streets were alive 
were to be married in the afternoon, and at night she murmured not, but wlion lie entered would with citizens hastening to their homes. The 
a grand hall was to be given in honor of the follow him in ailenco to bed. Let it not bo sup. wealthy millioiiaro in hie splendid equipogo, of 
event It was to tsko place at Mr. Darlington’s, posed that ho was altogether Insensible of tho which ho himself scorned to bo a part; the money 
and vast preparations had been mado. They wrong ho was doing hor s no! in his sober mo- making merchant, whoso very aspect bospoko of 
were wedded—had plighted their faith to oacli nients, when ho looked upon her cheek now grown Ledgers and Day books, and in whose countc. 
other—and evening was come. Never was seen wan and pale, his conscience smote him, and lie nance one might read of Dr. and Cr.; tho bustling 
such a gay coterie of wealth and fashion as war resolved to do better in future. Then, loo, lie tradesman, nil activity end smartness, and frem 
there assembled. It was a brilliant affair. Ever would remomber bis rail:, and ho slmddorcd to whoso lips ono would imagine they could hear 

I .. _ *«_I* si__ as.au sv il mao Kml/on . (u.l llm Innintnr WAN ftVAI •*»" "**«* vr«r»#W Ulmnnu (11 Inrvn Wrtll Rir l” tllfl 


jfoa Ulcntwovtl); 


ffir. the Broken Iftrai'trt. 


there assembled. It was a brilliant affair, Kver 
1 ilm fiimi I nr a nf llm room presented an array o! 
splendor and magnificence that could not be ox- 


ntr lllnl of mao Kpntrni 


by Ids side, and llio “fire water" presented a I honest mechanic ftom Ids work-shop; llio laborer 


j,j a i ifia Wentworth! Aye! the name thrills cccded. Long Frenoh mirrors, with massive gilt ready stiflor of the " still small voice." Iliahigh from his daily toil; and tho beggar, with llio rc- 

Iipon my car, and causes a tender cord to vibrate frames, reaching ftom floor to ceiling, reflected resolves were forgotten in the excitement of llio suits In ids pocket, of Ills excruciating appeals to 

. 7 .* .L. l A..ra. Amu nC llm morru Olinnlfl _ _ - n ,l rnrlnmrl In llm lllimalt iccKtIDB. All waro 11 homosvard bound.” 


within inv bo5om. tho bright forms and faces of lire merry guests CU p. an j they soon bocamo almost reduced to tho human feelings. All wero “homoward bound*” 

Sho was seven yet.is of age when sho first I on every side: tho windows wero shaded by rich grinding poverty. scorned glad, seomed to realise something 

came to out village school, whither she was sent curtains ef crimson, fringed heavily with gold, One day ho returned al his usual hour to din. cheering in llio contemplation of home. ^ Even 
by her uncle, and guardian, Mr. Dirlington whoso and looped up by bands of the samo precious nor: |,e was sober, but his faco wore an oxpres. tho dogs sooined to parlako of tlioir master's feel- 
own daughter Isabella accompanied her. II01 metal: sofas, and lounges, covered with satin of aion.of dcapair and shame—and his lips wore ings, and leaped, and gamboled on if with joy. 
parents had died when sho was about four years royal purptc, were ranged on either side: chande. compressed. Ho seated himself at tlio table, but Same were hurrying one way, somo another, 
old, leaving her an heiress. Thoy bequeathed liers, with a thousand reflecting lights, were bus- (he poor and scanty meal remained untouched: and even tho poor wretch who “ had not where 
her to the care nr her sunt Darlington, who soon pended ftom the frescoed ceiling, throwing forth he aal as if in deep thought. Thus.he remained to lay hla head," under tlio impulso of tho mo- 
bccame as a mother to the young orphan : but, 1 refulgence bright as the noon day sun: pots of fbr somo time. Suddenly ho turned toward Ido, ment, Involuntarily quickened his steps, 
alas sho was «oon to be deprived of this lender rare exoties filled the niches, loading tho air with who was seated bosido him looking intonlly in Tho noiso ond bustlo, that arose from the 
relation, for, in a year afterward she was Isid be. their balmy breath: and garlands of roses, frerh his face. throng, foil heavily on tho oar of a fomalo who 


side Ida's mother in tho toinb. Yet still there with tlio pearly dew, wore wreathed around tho 
waa one being left who loved her with the fond, room, rivalling the blooming cheeks of the fair 


nera of a parent: it was Mr. Darlington. Ho beings present. Ever and anon rich bursts of I gone days. 


" Ida,” lie said. lay upon a bed of sickness, in u miserable hovel, 

Sho started. It waa uttered in the tones of by situated in a dirty Btrcot just within, llio suburbs 


divided his alfections equally between hor, aigl music broko upon the ear, and tho light feet of 
(wbella, and it was owing to his tender solicitude the dancers responded to the soul stirring notes, 
far her cousin's health, and hpr own, that ho sent Among (he guests of tho gay in that vast as- 

f > 10 | n nlir iintdemv. somlalsnn llm nWrrfttl nf all AtiMTvers. was 


of tho citys Sho appeared to bo fast sinking 


upon the ear, and the light feet of “ Ida," said ho again, “ my conduct toward you into tho arms of doalli, indeed sho lay almost as 
responded to the soul stirring notes, has been cruel in tho extreme. I havo lieggaid if her pulse had already ceased to Iwut. A few 
iO guests of tho gay in that vast as- you; I iiave reduced you from wealth to poverty: kind neighbors stood around the bed, and a little 
.1 tbn nbunMl nf all nhaArvars. waa ml wm, havo refilled (lie aavluin offered vou bv *1 Snail near llm fnnl. anhbtncr violeniiv. The 


Well do I remember tho nmrniqr of admiration the lovely bride. The event that had just taken your uncle in his house, and preferred to live with furniture of tho room was of tho poorest descrip- 

tliat aroeo from the juvouilo beaux, who formed place gave to her eheek a brighter glow, and the your husband in poverty, unworthy as ho is. tion; in fact there was scarce any at all: the cot 

the male portion of our school, cm the day she sparkling of her bright blue eye, and the fondness You love me still." upon which the sick ono lay—a table with one 

made her fir:t appearance. Indeed, young as with which she hung upon the arm of her nowly “I du—God knows I do!" she exclaimed, loaf broken off—three or four old chairs—a stool 

she then was, no one could look upon her without made husband, bespoke the lightnen of her spirit, grasping his hand, whilst her* eyes filled with —and a broken looking-glass—was all that cen- 

ioviuir her But we soon found it was not only and the happy feelings that pervaded her bosom, tears. stiluted it Poverty was visiblo every where, 

° I . I_ am. • .11.._A _1.. J-_l A J.aaa nf It n 1 linn T aainlll.l ask etlnlliAU MAtlfinn Ilf 1-nil ! aman I.a Sian ...indn.O. ..ll.ta.lt II.n so rv-i n nlneo st nrl 


by degrees my eyes would wander from my book, her small and finoly moulded foot: a bracelet of havo already broken a fearful oath —here a tho grave’s brink, that seemed to say “this had 

and finally rest in boyish admiration upon her diamonds sparkled upon each wrist; and one shudder ran through his firame,—“let my dilute not always been her lot.” Her akin was ao very 

calm and serene countenance, and visions of hap- diamond, large and lustrous, shone upon her actions speak for themselves." fair—her features so finely moulded—her oye 


uiness would float before me in im iginalion, al- snowy forehead. Nogoms were twined amid het “ To the West!" she cxolaimed in surprise— brows so delicately arched—and her hair, which 

* . is. t> .. ... «... (1 (V 11 __: I .1,. 1. - .1 nn | 1 1. ...-.Li ...alt ■ tklnrr Knfuro law in a nnMuii macs linntt t lift nl Ilnur. ntlnHoH 


connected with the pretty Ida. But we shining tresses, but they fell in unrestrained lux- for she had not thought of such a thing before. lay in a golden mass upon tho pillow, pushed 


will pass over this period: 


nuance over her neck white as Parian marble “ Yes,” ho returned, “ but, peihapa you would back from her Baowy brow, so soft and silky. 


When 1 w is sixteen year* of age I left home j She moved amid the gay throng a planet star rather remain with your uncle. 


for New York to enter the counting house of a ' “yrroynd?*? But whi 

~si.iir.n- dwell upon this scene? Suffice it to say, Uut 

* ■; 7 like o|l o|her things it had an end, and Ida SVcnt- 

years passu) aw *y bch>‘ e I visited Philadel- worth waa henceforth to bo knowhas Mrs. Sully. 


rrri.msUst kv • Jhrurf nT MlfillitM. But wht I “0. h , P n . *??,” “ 1 cl *ino In vnil ' —*«"«“• 7 ' f r " iain " 

veil upon this scene? Suffice it to say, llut Frederick, whilo life last*, put why leave here, her up with a pillow, supported her head. She 
ie oil other things it had an end, and Ida NVcnt- where wo still have a friend or two left, for the spoke to the little girl, who arose from her knees, 
orth waa henceforth to bo knowhas Mrs. Sully, land of the stranger ?” and approached the head of the bed, Sho drew 


Tho dying, woman spoke in a sparsely audiblo 

ion tn mm nf I linen llm* tfnfwl 1:0 tvlin raSnino 


and approached the head of the bed. Sho drew 


« Ids," said ho, whilst his brow grew dark, su her little daughter to her besom, and imprinfed a 


One day, a short time after my arrival in the Two years passed away, and Ida was tho mo. | that his little daughter, who had climbed upon hiss upon her forehead, 


city, I was sauntering along ono of tho principal thcr of a little daughter—two year* of joy and his knee, turned away in fear,—" Ida, my cm. " Farewell," aho whispered," don't cry Isabel., 
streets arm in arm with a young gentleman, a felicity, for Frederick Sully was all a woman pioyers have discharged me; that I can bear; h, my daughter. I ain going to God: if you 
son of' ono of tho merchants to whom 1 had let- could wish. He loved his wife with in affection but I cannot withstand the sneers and scoff, of are good you will meet yonr mother there; 


tors of introduction, when my attention was ar- rarely wilncaacd, and dotted upon his little daugh- those who once were most servile in their efforts Hoavcn’s blessing on you, my child ! Farewell!" 

rested by the appearance of two iidies, ond a gen- ter. Ida's hi art wss as light and gay as whon to pteaio me. Aye! even those who first taught The child’s gtiof bmst forth anew at'these 

tloinan who were approaehiog us from an oppo. s |,e first became bis bride. But those happy mo to love wine, and who have sinco helped to words, and they were forced to lead her ftom the 

site direction Both ladies were besollfiil, but of I days were scon to cess*—the blight was ere long spend my fortune, now shun me as if I were a room. ■ 


different c.Bls. One was tall, finely formed, with to Vail upon that heart which had never known I ™,.iilcn™ " ■ / " Now oould I but eoo Mm before I dlo, J 

» somewhat dark complexion, and eyes coal bl ick, He rose from his seat and paced the room with should be content," she murmured, and hor eye, 

toth a laughing, spirklifig expresaion, and hair Scarcely had the two yoatB elapsed, when a rapid abides. The downing fluid had not alto, wandered toward the door, as if aho expected to 
of the samo* raven hue. Tho other was of a clnngo hoi trae viilblo in tho conduct of Frederick gether blunted his belter feelings; he still retslh- see settle ono entor. 1 

light airy figure; her akin white aa alabaster, 8ully. I'is evenings, which he had been wont to ed an innato sense of pride. Strange, that the At (bat moment a noise was heard, without: 
through which tho rich blood waa viiible r.s it spend at home in the society of his wife were man who is thus conscious that he is doing wrong, she raised her head from the pillow. Directly 
mantled over hor cheeks; her eyes were soft an! now secat abroad. Al first one nisht in the and In tclmaa hreaat .till lives such fesllnirs, the door opened, and a miserable looking fotto 
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One onght image even now comes distinctly before my mental gaze. How 
nan I believe that that pure open brow, those cloudless eyes, those beautiful lips, 
with their “ most bewildering smile,” could be unallicd to all that is noblest and 
purest in thought and action 1 Who could have guessed the doom that was pre¬ 
pared for that most radiant creature ! E'vcn now it seems impossible^ that so it 
should have been with her—and yet, though I knew it not then, even in the days 
when I first saw her loveliest aspect, the web of her fate was weaving around 
her; the “little cloud like a man's hand” was already hovering in the horizon of 
her life. 

The picture of which I speak was one on which I bestowed much pains, and 
which brought me some celebrity, and a great increase of employment, its ori¬ 
ginal being the belle of the season during which it was exhibited. It was a full- 
length, representing a tall aristocratic looking girl of about eighteen, whose 
beautv extraordinary as it was, was less remarkable than the air of high birth, the 
stylishness that pervaded her appearance. She stood with one tiny foot a little 
advanced, as if she were just stepping forward to present the bunch of beautiful 
exotics in her hand to some one before her. and a satin mantle trimmed with er¬ 
mine was flung lightly over the other arm. Her robe was of white satin, and 
displayed to great advantage a faultless neck and throat. Her rich dark hair 
was dressed in long ringlets, and a large lace veil fell from the back of her head, 
relieving and softening her features, and throwing forward that noble head with 
its dark tresses into strong relief. The expression of her countenance was as 
singular as it was charming—it, was at once so gentle and so lofty, so dignified 
yet so full of the most winning sweetness. To say “ she looked like a queen” 
would give no very correct conception of her appearance, for queens have no 
“div me right” to the beautiful beyond their subjects; and some of them, in 
days gone by, have beenveiy much the reverse. But, perhaps, her style of 
beauty would best embody a poet’s idea of a queen, if he could have one made 
according to his own fancy. Her life vva« a strange one, and its close was, per¬ 
haps, strangest of all. Alas! that the history of one so lovely should be little 
omre than a record of sin and suffering ! 

*The full moon shed its richest and softest lustre over the broad glades of Ha- 
zleford Purk, and the massive turrets of the mansion rose in dark relief against 
a cloudless midnight sky' It was a night on which the imaginative and roman¬ 
tic would love to roam abroad—a night that might have beguiled even the less 
poetical individuals who make up the great bulk of mankind, to pause e'er they 
sought their pillows, and look for a few moments on its beauty. But at Hazle- 
ford all was suit—ns windows were dark—its inmates were all at rest, save 
two—Arthur Archdale, the future possessor of that noble domain, and a fair 
guest of his mother's, the lovely Oliva Warrener. 

She was so young that you scarcely knew whether to call her child or woman; 
so beautiful, that you almost doubted if it were no. more fitting to call her angel, 
than either. She was the only surviving child of an officer, who having fallen in 
a foreign land, had left little for his widow and child beyond the small pension 
accorded to her at his decease. 

But Mrs. Warrener was of high descent, and she had lost no caste when she 
wedded poverty, and Lieutenant Warrener; for though very slenderly endowed 
with this world’s good, he was as well-born as herself. She was a woman pos¬ 
sessed of some shrewdness and more cunning,—she had unbounded confidence in 
her skill as a manceuvrer, and with her high connections, and tact in turning 
them to the best account, she trusted that her daughter’s beauty would be the 
means of placing them both m better and more affluent circumstances than they 
had ever yet known. 

Olivia was yet too young to come out , even had Mrs. Warrener's means ad¬ 
mitted of her producing her daughter with proper splendour; but now she ac 
companied her mother in her yearly round of visits amidst her kith and kin ; 
their longest stay being made with those families who had promising sons or 
wealthy nephews under their roof, or even rich bachelor neighbours. She was 
of a sanguine temperament, and she hoped that Olivia’s beauty and simplicity 
would secure a desirable settlement for her, which would preclude the ne¬ 
cessity of a London season with all its attendant expense and 'fatigues. At 
the time when my narrative commences, her hopes appeared very likely to be 
fulfilled. 

A distant relation of her husband had married the son of a Mr. Archdale, 
who having quitted England when a mere boy, without a shilling in his pockets, 
died in a foreign land, after having toiled there for years, and amassed a large 
fortune. 

He married whilst abroad, and his wife dying while yet a young woman, he 
sent his only children, a son and daughter, to England, for education. They 
both grew up and married, without again seeing their father, who protracted his 
return from year to year, still grasping at some prospect of increasing his wealth 
by remaining in exile; and their early deaths, occasioned probably by the differ¬ 
ence of our English atmosphere from that torrid climate where they were bom, 
occurred before his own. But a few weeks intervened between the period^ ol 
their decease, and from a delay on the voyage of the ship that conveyed news 
of William Archdale’s death, his father was informed of his double bereave¬ 
ment nearly at the same time He was a cold, stem, eccentric man, whose 
whole soul had hitherto seemed absorbed in money getting,' but now the visior 
of a home for his old age, seldom alluded to m his conversation, but secretly 
cherished m the warmest comer of his heart, was scattered to the winds at once. 
He no longer felt any wish to return to England, or see the fine estate of Hazle- 
ford, which had been purchased under his direction some years before, and used 
as a residence for his son. He died at an advanced age, never having looked 
upon the grand-children to whom he left his large property, subject to some ra¬ 
ther arbitrary conditions The only child left by his son was a boy called Ai thur, 
the hciocf this story. His daughter had married a gentleman named Denbigh, 
who did not long survive her, and two daughters, her only offspring, were living 
at the time of. the cider Mr. Archdalc’s death. The whole of the property was 
to be Arthur’s, subject only to a small annuity to his mother, and a larger one 
to the younger Miss Denbigh, provided that the said Arthur Archdale, at the 
age of twenty-three, should marry his eldest cousin, Louisa Denbigh. But in 
case he should prefer her sister Catherine, or that she should refuse^ him, the an¬ 
nuity was to be transferred to her, and Arthur Archdale and the said Catherine 
Denbigh were to succeed to the estates. If he declined marrying either, he was 
to receive two thousand per annum, and the bulk of property was to be inherited 
by the Misses Denbigh, or the survivor of them—and m case of the death of 
these three grandchildren without issue, the whole was to go to some very dis¬ 
tant relatives. 

At the time of which I speak, Arthur Archdale was vaguely dreaming that 
| two thousand a year, and a quiet country life, with the fair Olivia Warrener to 
share it, was preferable to the Hazleford estate, the accumulation of ready mo¬ 
ney, and the seat in parliament which the possession of these great things might 
command, if they were only to be obtained by a union with another. Catherine 
| Denbigh had hecn a decided favourite with him—she was 4 cry gentle, pretty, 
and accomplished. He was not in love with her, but lie might have been so, had 
, not a rapid decline hurried her to her grave in her sixteenth year. Her survi¬ 
ving sister was amiable, well bred, and well informed; but she wanted the 
stamp, without which, I grieve to say, the virtues of a woman are lightly ap¬ 
preciated by romantic youths of twenty-one—she was deficient in personal beau¬ 
ty, and was three years older than Arthur Archdale. -As a child, Louisa had 
promised to be very pretty, but an unfortunate accident in her infancy had pro¬ 
duced a distortion of the spine, which, although its effects were not so mon¬ 
strous as in many similal cases of injury, was quite sufficiently evident to earn 
for her the epithet of deformed. It had stunted her growth, produced an awk¬ 
wardness in her gait, and given to her features much 1 of that peculiar expression 
which constant suffering produces. Still her face was not un plea sing—her eyes 
were blue and clear, her forehead smooth and rather high, and her light hair soft 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PORTRAIT PAINTER. 

XO- Til.-OLIVIA. 

■When I review with the eye of memory the many portraits painted by me in 
years gone by, more especially when I recall to my mind the lovely female faces 
it has fallen to my lot to pourtray, a feeling, akin to melancholy, overshadows 
nay spirit—for I know that of these, the earlier subjects of my pencil, not one 
remains the same lovely thing she was. The dead canvass has an advantage over 
the living loveliness it commemorates, the advantage of permanence. How 
many of those whose brilliant beauty, in its first early °spring, or the full flush of 
its summer glory, made them seem, when they presented themselves in my stu¬ 
dies, like the very embodiment 01 tnc.dreams that rose upon my lonely hours, 
have no record of that beauty left, save in the picture tbat'hangs in their dwel¬ 
ling, or in tne memory of enthusiasts like myself! Some of°them are grown 
haggard with dissipation—some are bowed under the weight of this world’s 
cares—at the best, many-brows arc wrinkled, and rich tresses tinged with grey; 
and pearl powder, jouge, and cosmetics, arc vainly employed to produce an imi¬ 
tation of the radiant hues of youth, long since fled for ever. But worse than 
this is the menial change that hath been wrought in some of those once fair 
and innocent creatures. What high hopes have been blighted, what affections 
have been crushed, in the hearts that throbbed so lightly m the days lon^ <T 0 ne 
by. Alas! in more than one instance, the disgraceful title of “Divorcee” is at¬ 
tached to those whom I remember as young and beautiful brides, yielding to the 
wishes of a proud husband—prood of the charms that then were all his°own— 
and his society, and for his sake, willing to endure the tedium that is insepara¬ 
ble from “ sitting” to an artist. Happier, far happier, that larger class, whose 
fceanty is mouldering in the dust, and whose imaged features suggest to the sur¬ 
vivor’s mind nothing but gentle memories, and hallowed thoughts of the beloved 
dead. 


and silky m texture. She was very pale, and her lips were almost colourless ; 
but she had a sweet smile, and a pleasant voice Such was Miss Denbigh, the- 
bride allotted by the will of his grandfather, to the young, handsome, and vola¬ 
tile Arthur Archdale. 

On the death of Catherine Denbigh, Mrs. Archdale, who trembled at the bare- 
idea of being dispossessed of Hazleford, where she had reigned mistress for sa 
many vears, and who was, moreover, terribly afraid of her son making any mw- 
alliance , had extorted from Arthur a sort of promise, that if he should keep his- 
affections disengaged so long, he would espouse Louisa Denbigh within the time 
limited, by the will before mentioned. Again and again did she teaze him on 
the subject, and still received the answer “that there-was plentv of time yet; 
if the thing were finally settled any time before he was twenty-three it would 
do well enough. Why should he be fettered with a regular engagement, and 
all the fuss and parade attendant on it, before there was a real necessity for it.”’' 
She had latterly desisted from her importunities, for he had declared m a sudden 
fit of irritation, that if ever she mentioned the subject again until he gave her 
leave to do so, he would even give up the estate, and go abroad, where he couH 
live like a prince on his two thousand a year. Still he had a sort of feeling that 
he was in some way compelled to marry Louisa Denbigh, and, as it could not be- 
helped, he very philosophically determined to make up his mind to his. 
fate, and meanwhile to think as little on the subject as possible. But Olivia 
Warrener crossed his path, and from thenceforward his feelings took a new di¬ 
rection. 

Mrs. Warrener knew perfectly well the conditions on which Archdale was te- 
retam possession of the Hazleford estate, but she thought that a man with an in¬ 
come of two thousand a year wa3 no bad match for her penniless daughter. If 
Arthur chose to sacrifice the bulk of the property he might otherwise inherit,, 
for the love of the fair Olivia, she did not feel that any body had a right to blame . 
him. Mrs. Archdale's annuity was secure at all events, so there could be no in- 
; justice to*hcr in the measure; and if Olivia and Arthur really loved each other, 
she did not see but that they might be very happy on two thousand a year. Mrs- 
| Warrener had just failed in an attempt to make Olivia a countess, by marrying 
her to a lordling whom she had met at a watering place.^ He bad dangled after- 
the beauty on foot and on horseback, in public and in private, for several weeks^ ■ 
when finding Mrs Warrener likely to question him as to his intentions, he stop- 
ped her by affecting to treat Olivia as a mere child, asking after her as bis “lit¬ 
tle favourite,” and buying a large wax doll for her at a fancy fair 1 He sudden-- 
iy left the watering place in question,* and ten days after the newspapers an¬ 
nounced his marriage with a Scotch heiress, whom Mrs. Warrenerknew to be 
ten years older than himself, and adorned with red hair and a fearful squint Dis¬ 
concerted by the failure of her design on the heart of the titled fop, Mrs. "Wai- 
rencr sought refuge at Hazleford, for the treble purpose of paying a long talked' 
of visit to her kinswoman, hiding her disappointment from the world, and form¬ 
ing plans for the future. She had perhaps no vetydefinite views respecting Ar¬ 
thur on her arrival, for taken up as she had been, with the pursuit of higher game- 
she could not at once teach her dazzled eyes to find advantage in an alliance with 
a commoner. But she was a woman not only of much daring, but of great per¬ 
severance. The shattering of one castle in the air never prevented her build--, 
ing another as soon as the fragments of the old one were swept away ; and., 
therefore, she had not been a week at Hazleford, before she was laying close- 
siege to Arthur Archdale, and wooing him for her daughter in her own inimitable 
fashion. She saw that he was volatile, warm-hearted, and rather obstinate. She 
was sure that he was already fascinated by Olivia’s extreme beauty, and she took, 
her measures accordingly. 

As to the youth himself, he dreamed and pondered, as young and inexperi¬ 
enced men are apt to do when they are very much m love. He had visions of ~ 
the wonders that might be achieved with £2000 a year, which included every 
comfort and luxury that could be devised. He never troubled himself with mi- - 
nute details, or calculated carefully wbat could, and what could not , be afforded 
on such an income, but jumped to the conclusion that perhaps he should be as 
well off with £2000 a year as with twelve; and so he might have been had his- 
character been different; but he had been brought up with the most extravagant, 
notions, had never been restrained in his expenses, never dreamed ot denying 
himself a single thing he wished for, and therefore was scarcely likely to find. 
the comparatively small sum, to which he would be limited if he did not comply 
with the terms required of him, adequate to his wants. 

But there was an older and more calculating personage at work in the matter,, 
though her operations were silent and her purpose unmoved. Mrs Archdale 
had never liked the idea of a visit from the Warreners: but she could not well 
avoid receiving them, as they were certainly relatives, of unblemished reputa¬ 
tion, acquainted with some of the most respectable families in the neighbouring- 
counties, and moreover so poor that the very gift of board and lodging to the wi¬ 
dow and her orphan child was a deed of actual charity. Mrs. Warrener did not. 
attempt to keep up any establishment. When she was not engaged in visiting 
her friends and relations, she either lived at some retired watering-place, or 
boarded at a very small expense, at the house of an old servant, who had mamec 
a thriving farmer in a beautiful part of the country. She had one trait in her 
character which won for her much, and perhaps deserved respect: she was poor 
icilh a good grace. 

At that momentous time, Olivia Warrener was one of the most guileless of 
human beings; and woe for the crooked policy that worked on her youthful mind 
until it made her otherwise ! She was simple and unaffected in a remarkable 
degree, for her mother wisely judged that it was better to leave so beautiful and 
innocent a creature to the expression of her natural feelings and sentiments in 
her own naturally graceful way, than to trammel her with lessons in deceit. If 
she had been less lovely another course might have been adopted; but she whose 
voice was very music, whose every attitude was grace, whoso eves and smile*, 
were spells that might melt the stoniest, and charm the most wandering heart—- 
what did she want with affectation! She was a machine so perfect in its self¬ 
acting power, that it needed no extraneous aid to make it perform its work suc¬ 
cessfully ; and Mr?. Warrener’s skill lay, not in meddling with its construction, 
which she did not understand, and would probably have injured, hut in bringing 
it into situations where it might work to the best advantage. This is a long, 
and rather an unsentimental comparison, I own, but it conveys the best idea I 
can give of the characters of mother and daughter, and the way in which their 
designs, or rather Mrs. Warrener’s designs, were prosecuted. 

“^ear Olivia,—Will you come out with me this evening, and walk by the 
sweet moonlight 7 I want to show you the effect of the lights and shadows 
amongst the old trees, and we shall be likely, too, to hear the nightingale. Do*, 
come? nobody need be the wiser; yon can easily come out by the stairs that- 
lead from your dressing-room to the gardens, and I will be waiting for you under * 
the large cedar at ten o’clock.” 

Such were the contents of a tiny note, conveyed to Olivia by Arthur Arch- - 
dale, as she followed her mother and the lady, of the mansion from the dining¬ 
room. She retired to read it; its contents thrilled her very heart with a strange - 
sensation'of mingled fear and delight. 11 Was it not wrong to steal out thus se¬ 
cretly 1” was the 5 thought that flashed first across her brain ; but what harm, she - 
thought again, can come of lookingat trees in the moonlight, and listening to . 
the nightingale! Had she been a little older, she. mfcht perhaps, have known 
that probably more harm docs come of such matters than of battle, murder and 

sudden death;_but she did not know the world, and that most deceitful thing in , 

the world, the’human heart—and she accepted the invitation. 

And now they wandered forth in the pure white moonlight, only seen by the 
glorious moon and her attendant stars—those few large stars that her radiant. 
Imbtleft nncchpsed It was a delicious summer night; the faint wind sighed 
at intervals through the large trees, and. the ripple of the rivulet amongst their 
roots, was distinctly heard in the stillness. The lovers had left tho more culti- 
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'iratcJ parts of the grounds, and were now in a remote glade, where a white mar¬ 
ble dome, glistening in the moonlight amidst the heavy foliage that rose in dark 
masses on each side the path, indicated the vicinity of one ot those fanciful tem¬ 
ples or summer-houses, that were scattered here and there through the park. 
They drew near and entered, and they sat downside by side ; and gradually the 
isimof Archdale became entwined round the waist of his beautiful companion, 
^nd her head, with all its dark tresses, sank upon his bosom. 

** Dearest, my own dearest!”—that was all that was spoken; those words 
'came in a low earnest whisper from the lips of Arthur Archdaic, just as he had 
pressed them fervently on the fair forehead of Olivia. She answered not—the 
<jaick throbbing of her heart against his arm was all the response she made, but 
in that hour of romance their doom was sealed—their destinies were united— 
^•circumstances might seem to separate them, but their hearts were blended for¬ 
ever. ' 

They arose and walked silently homewards. The spell of the present was 
.still upon them, and nothing was said of the future or the events that it might 
bring forth ; and the deep impassioned embrace, as they parted at the foot of the 
stairs which led to Olivia’s apartments, was undisturbed by a word. 

How dawned the next morning’s light on those young and ardent lovers 1 
Olivia was early m her mother’s chamber, and with crimsoned cheek and down¬ 
cast eyes, where the tears glittered even while a smile played around her lips, 
she told in faltering accents of the events of the preceding night. Well was 
Ivfrs. Warrener prepared for her communication ; right thankfully did she listen 
to it, for- she had known of the last night’s interview; she had seen Archdale 
slip the note into Olivia’s hand, had observed her to retire somewhat earlier than 
visual, from the window of her room had watched her white dress gleaming and 
disappearing amongst the shrubberies. She saw that her plan was prospering, 
but whilst she rejoiced over a step accomplished, she felt that much yet remain- 
•cd to be done ere the prize could be considered firmly secured. It was not her 
-way, however, to startle Olivia with the idea of difficulties to be conquered. 
She kissed and blessed her beautiful daughter when she paused in her narrative, 
and hastened to soothe her apprehension that Mrs. Archdale might not approve 
of her son’s choice. “ I see no reason why she should disapprove of it, my own 
sweet girl; surely one so amiable and beautiful is worth some sacrifice, and if 
she values her son’s happiness she will not oppose his wishes At present we 
•cannot notice it to her ; she must be told of course, but not by us ; Arthur’s 
good sense will direct him to inform her of his attachment at the proper moment. 
.Meanwhile, dearest, we must seem quite unconscious of his feelings, and just 
proceed as we have hitherto done, and Mrs. Archdale need never know that your 
-consent was asked before her’s—at least if Arthur only manages properly ” 

“.But, dear mamma, would it not be far pleasanter that all this should be set- 
"tled fairly and openly at once! Arthur must know that I would tell you all that 
passed, and surely you might advise him without any impropriety' 1 ” u Leave it 
all to me, dear child; I dare say Arthur will speak to me on the subject 
in the course of to-day, and then, when I hear his plans, we shall know better 
how to act.” 

Arthur Archdale, awakened from confused-dreams of moonlight walks, bright 
eyes, and raven tresses, to find the sun glaring full into his apartment, ana an 
ominous-looking letter lying on his table, directed for himself. It was from Mr. 
Sharpe, the other surviving executor of the will of old Archdaic—and it inti¬ 
mated in very concise terms, that the said executor wished to be informed of 
Mr. Arthur Archdale’s determination respecting his compliance with the terms 
of that^ tyrannical document. The necessity of immediate decision was urged 
upon him, as he only wanted a few months of twenty-three, before which age, he 
must marry Miss Denbigh, if he married her at all. Archdale sat foi some min¬ 
utes, with the open letter in his hand, as if he was stupified. The truth seemed 
to be a long time in forcing itself upon his convictions, struggling as it was 
through the feelings and dreams of last night. Then he started up with a strange 
gasping at his chest, threw open the window, and leaned out for air. There 
stretched before him lay the domain of Hazleford—its path—its oak Q —its green 
glades—its far-off fields—its glittering streams—all glorious in the fresh pure 
light of the morning sunshine—-and these, all these, he was on the very verge of 
forfeiting for ever! All these bright realities for a dream—a dream that might 
fade away—all this beauteous ana proud heritage for a fair face, whose loneli¬ 
ness would pass like the leaves that the autumn wind could wither, but not like 
them to return again in renewed freshness and luxuriance. "Was he dreaming—. 

was he only just awakening from a dream 1 

How was it that the-penalty he must pay for the indulgence of his inclinations 
"had never seemed terrible before 1 Was there no alternative but the loss of this 
fair estate, or the forfeiture of his honor 11 Surely his destiny was mocking him; 
—and just then he felt what he had never experienced before; an actual tender¬ 
ness for every tree, and hill, and patch of turf, that presented itself to his eyes. 

** How was this I”—he asked himself again and again. Two thousand a year be¬ 
gan to seem a miserable pittance for a man who might have five times the sum 
-at his disposal if he chose. Then his thoughts recurred to Olivia — to her beauty 
—grace—her tenderness—why had he ever seen her—or why was she not 
Xoaisa Denbigh—or what possessed his grand-father to make so arbitrary a Will? 
Why, in short, was not every thing different from what it was, and what course 
•amid he take! Give up Olivia!—Never—there was madness in the very idea 
•of it—yet still he experienced a feeling of inward relief, when he remembered 
that he had entered into no positive engagement with her—of course he intended 
to marry her—he would not give her up at any rate—but he could take his own 
time about it, and had space for consideration, about what he did not clearly as¬ 
sure himself. Perhaps Louisa herself might be averse to a marriage with him, 
--and in that case the annuity would be hers, and the estate still his own. She had 
not seen him since he was an awkward boy of seventeen or eighteen—she might 
not wish to unite her destiny with that of one so much younger than herself— 
-ahe might have formed some other attachment. There was hope even yet!— 
•and clinging to that faint hope, as the drowning man to a straw, Arthur thrust 
the letter into his desk, and resolved not to answer it for a djy or two. Still he 
felt embarrassed at the idea of meeting Olivia—and above all, of meeting her 
alone. He was saie he was desperately in love with her—he knew that her 
■whole heart was his—and yet it would have been a relief to him, if he could for 
the present, have transported herself and her mother to some hundred miles dis¬ 
tance. Arthur was not a strong-minded, or strongly-nerved man. He dreaded a 
scene —he dreaded his mother’s reproaches and intreaties—he dreaded Olivia’s 
tears, and the terrors which she would undergo if Mrs. Archdale should see fit to 
pour forth on her the vials of her wrath. He had longed to know4fhat Olivia 
loved him—but he had not calculated that things would turnout just as they had 
done—and, it was a strange feelmg, he scarcely felt so anxious to retain her love 
5is he had been to win it. He knew that the visit of the "Warrencrs, was now 
limited to a few days longer—and he hoped to be able to keep his own declaration 
to Olivia, and Sharpe’s letter, concealed from his mother till they had departed. 
-In the latter hope he watf disappointed. The same post had brought a letter to 
Mrs. Archdaic, from Mr. Sharpe, almost a facsimile of that addressed to himself, 
and containing the additional news, that as far as the writer could judge, Miss 
Denbigh was not disposed, to offer any opposition to the wishes of her deceased 
grandfather. 

That very day, Mrs. Archdale sought a private interview with her son, and by 
-skilful cross-examination, and artful inuendo, contrived to possess herself of the 
-exact state oi his mind, without forcing him to be too explicit, or to declare in so 
•laany words his passion for Olivia. She was too polite l»y far to come to an open 
trial of strengtbwith Arthur, whose obstinacy she well knew; but by artfully 
netting before him the advantages of the one match, and carelessly drawing a 
sketch of what the privations must be attendant on any other, unless the lady he 
•selected had asufficient fortune to balance his loss, she left him in a state of great 
- indecision and irritation, and almost on the point of wishing that he had never seen 
OJi via Warrener. ** 

It was no part of Mrs. Archdale’s plan to let her guests see that she was aware 
of the exact position of their affairs;—an open rupture with them, would either 
harry Arthur into some act of imprudence, or commit him in the eyes of the 
world. She wished to stifle the matter as much as possible. She knew that Ar¬ 
thur’s purpose was already unsettled, and she trusted to her own judicious man¬ 
agement to finish the work she had begun so successfully. 

The Warreners left Hazleford at the appointed time. Mrs. Warrener was 
attach puzzled and annoyed by the uncertain state of mind in which Arthur al- 
-lovred her to take her departure. Olivia seemed to have no doubt—she was full 
of trusting, confiding affection. Did not Arthur say he loved her ? Had he 
•abated one jot of his kindness to either of them since that eventful evening when 
=£hey wandered in the moon-light7 and was not his whispered “ God bless you, 
xlearest,” and the pressure of his hand on her’s as they got into the carriage, 
Tcnough to satisfy the most incredulous t True, they had never managed another 
•private interview, but Mrs. Archdale might have prevented that; and, in fact, 

• Olivia felt herself loving and loved, and therefore she looked not to what might 
-be, and was happy. Alas! that amidst all the dreams and hopes of human life, 
-there should only be one utterly unsuspicious and unclouded by apprehension, and 
•that onfe the first love^ream! It is the heart’s farewell of childhood, but while 
that heart is thus receiving its first initiation into the passions and feelings that 
•press so heavily on riper years, it takes with it the fearlessness and faith of its 
-early days, that freedom from suspicion which is so beautiful an attribute of the 
child. 

Not so Mrs. Warrener; the vague words and looks—even the declaration of 
-love, which furnished such delicious food for the reveries of Olivia, were to the 
worldly mind of her mother, extremely unsatisfactory. Had Arthur spoken to 
-ber, and declared the real nature of his intentions in definite terms, all would have 

* been well, and she would have left Hazleford a triumphant woman. If he had 
•written, it had been better still—for what is so satisfactory in such cases as 

black and white 1” But as it was, sheTelt that her wish was only half accom¬ 
plished, and that she had been baffled by some unseen influence. She had rather 


enjoyed, the idea of .Mrs. Archdale’s opposition, because she knew that she had 
no real power to prevent her son pleasing himself, and-she had imagined that his 
love £or Olivia would have overcome every obstacle. She had not calculated on 
the contradiction of the strongest opposition to his own inclinations being resident 
in his own mind. • She felt that she was leaving the field, not conquered, yet- 
without 7 being decidedly a victor, and she retired to her usual refuge, the farm 
where she frequently boarded, to collect her thoughts, and deviso means for one 
last effort before she would consider herself as defeated. Hazleford remained but 
a few days- without visitors. In less tbaa a week after the departure of Mrs. 
Warrener and Olivia, Miss Denbigh arrived there, under the escort of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sharpe. There was something odd in the proceeding’; but the executor of 
the late nabob was a plain, straight-forward man, who thought it right the young 
people should see a little more of each other before they made up their minds, 
and would hear of no “mock modesty,” or “nonsense of that sort.” Miss 
Denbigh had suggested that it was better Arthur should visit them, but had been 
met with an assertion “ that a house in London, where there was not a green 
tree or a turtle dove to bo had for love or money, was a poor place for people to 
take a fancy to each other, and above all, for courting in.” 

It may be thought that Louisa Denbigh would appear to great disadvantage 
after the departure of the fan: and youthful Olivia, but it was not so. The un¬ 
stable mind of Arthur Archdale was speedily directed into a new train of ideas, 
and the polished manner and cultivated intellect of'the new coper, struck him 
exceedingly. He still said to himself that no one could ever rival Olivia m his 
affections, but he felt that it was impossible to withhold his admiration from 
Louisa. There were times when’the mild blue eye kindled with enthusiasm, 
and the pale cheek lighted up with the flush of pleasure, when anything noble 
or beautiful in art or nature was the topic of discourse ; there were times, I say, 
when Louisa Denbigh looked most interesting; and Arthur was almost disposed 
to think that the loveliness that is merely dependent on expression is preferable 
to that which owes its changeless charm to the circumstances of form and hue. 
For the first time he felt the influence of a superior mind. 

To tell the truth, Louisa Denbigh, as soon as the restraint the peculiarity of 
their circumstances produced had worn away, exerted herself to the utmost to 
please Arthur. She was utterly unaware of his attachment to another ; she 
never apprehended fora moment that he hesitated as to completing a union, so 
advantageous to himselfm a worldly point of view, and she v^as naturally anxious 
to inspire him with personal affection to herself. Showy accomplishments she 
had not, for the delicacy of her health and her physical infirmity had rendered 
dancing and the harp (then the most fashionable of instruments) out of the 
question; but she sang sweetly, drew very well, was an admirable linguist, and 
possessed an extraordinary memory. She had that delightful quality, a talent for 
conversation ; not mere declamation, to which others might sit and listen, charm¬ 
ed by its eloquence, but taking no part therein, but that magical tact which 
makes the other party in the discourse display the best and happiest ideas of his 
mind, and consequently makes him pleased with himself. She liked Arthur— 
perhaps she was not in love with him, but she intended to marry him—and she 
wished to feel as kindly towards him as she could, and to give him as favourable 
an impression respecting herself as she might. 

Day after day Arthur arose withlhe conviction that by that day’s post he must 
write to Olivia, and assure her that, let matters be as they would, she, and she 
only, should be the partner of his destiny. At first he bad wished to do so, but 
something had always interfered to prevent it; and now he began to look upon 
it more as a duty than a pleasure. Alas, for the perversity of human nature ! 
that recoils even from what it might have loved to perform, when it becomes an 
imperative duty !—{The remainder next week) 
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me noie or eusy preparation diad been heard for many days sounding througk 
the old halls and tapestry chambers of Alton, the ancient seat of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury. ^ Mrs. Collins, the aged housekeeper, with her faded tabby silk gown 
pinned up behind, and fly cap perched a-top of the cushion, over which her silver 
locks were most carefully strained, was up with the grey dawn, to set her maiden# 
to work. Window curtains and chair bottoms were uncovered and dusted ; cob¬ 
webs, which the industrious spiders had been allowed full time to spin, brought 
down from their airy heights on the painted ceilings, and carved testers of the 
antique Deasicaos ; wmic tne choicest flowers the gardens coma produce, Had been 
arranged in the oriental vases, on the high mantel-piece in the state drawing-room, 
to make (as Mistress Collms said to Nelly, the housemaid) a sweet smell for hi# 
lordship 

But, alas ! the flowers faded, and his grace came not to enjoy the treat prepared 
for his patrician nose. At length one evening, as the indefatigable old lady was 
standing on tiptoe to place some fresh exotics in those same China beaupota, the 
sound of carriage-wheels was heard in the avenue. ’Twas a miracle the good 
woman did not throw down the rich porcelain, in the hurry of her joy. Away 
waddled she, like a mother duck after its brood, unpinning her gown, and smooth¬ 
ing down her large sprigged muslin apron, as she went. 

It was indeed the duke; but not alone came he Alighting from hie chariot* 
he handed out a lady dressc 1 m a splendid foreign habit, with a long veil, nearly 
covering the whole of her parson. The housekeeper stood aghast, the young 
maidens peeping behind her; while the little, portly, rel-noicd butler opcncliua 
molisli-looking C)C9 wider than scorned prudent for the r own safety or comfort. 
If any thing, however, could have moved the old l:ousckocpcr to drop tor h®ro- 
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ditary dislike to everything not strictly English, it would have been the fair crea¬ 
ture that was now presented to her as her future mistress. The rich glow of 
modesty, that lighted up a most lovely and ingenuous countenance, showed to ad¬ 
vantage those fine features rarely seen but in the classic land of song; and the 
tones of her low sweet voice, when she spoke, finished the charm ol feminine I 
perfection. 

That the domestics were loud in their praises of the beauty of their new mis¬ 
tress, cannot be denied . but still, she was a foreigner, and of course a papist, 
and m those days, when the ancient family of Talbot boasted the ducal dignity, 
immediately following, as they did, the abdication of the second James, I need 
hardly remind my reader, that popery was (and not without reason) m exceeding¬ 
ly evil odour. Mrs. Collins, with a solemn visage, assured the butler it was a 
thing not to be tolerated in a Christian country “Ah, Mr. Amos!” sighed the 
old lady: “ ’tvvas an ill wind that blew our young lord over seas to the popish 
country. We shall have nothing, I count me, now, but a lot of outlandish trum¬ 
pery, coming to turn the old castle inside out. I wonder if she will have a father 
confessor Lord bless us! that things should come to such a pass, and all 
for the sake of a pretty face, for I’ll warrant she had not a guinea’s value to her 
fortune.” 

“ Indeed you say very right, Mrs, Collms,” echoed the old butler; “ things 
have come to a pretty pass. What would the old lord say, if he could look out of his 
gravel And I’m sure ’tis enough to make him, to see the duke taking a wife 
from among these papishes, when so many fine ladies in his own country would 
have been half wild with joy to have got him for a husband What will poor 
Lady Constance say to it! And pretty Miss Polly Talbot, that told me she loved 
her cousin better than her own brother 1 I reckon they’ll none of them look very 
sweet upon my lord’s foreign wife,”’ 

This, and much more, passed between the two old servants, as they sate at 
supper in the housekeeper’s room, while the inferior domestics as freely, and not 
a whit more charitably, handled the subject in the servants’ hall, expressing their 
fears that foreigners would be coining, to turn them all out of their places. 

But in this they neither did justice to themselves, nor their lord. The duke 
knew the value of English servants, of whom, to this day, it may be said, none 
are so cleanly, none look so respectable, and none, perhaps, are so impudent. The 
greatest propriety marked the actions of his grace m all things, and love, power¬ 
ful as he had found it, would never have made him its slave, in those points which 
right feeling and reason could not sanction. One Italian servant, therefore, was 
all that ever formed a part of his domestic establishment; and that was Magda- 
hnc’s own maid. She had been the friend and confidante of her young mistress . 
for many years ; and with a heart glowing like her skm, and a temper as uncloud¬ 
ed as her own Italian skies, she was a valuable and gay, though humble, com- ; 
pamon to the duchess, m a land of strangers. 

Agnee, however, was not so soon reconciled to English habits and English 
manners as her mistress. She had not a husband’s affection to make up for ab¬ 
sent friends, and banish all remembrance of lovely Italy, with its moonlight sere¬ 
nades, delicious fruits, and religious pageants, to which latter her heart clung with 
true cliildish delight; for Agnes was a Roman Catholic m the most rigid sense, 
and the little forms and mystic observances of her faith often raised the laugh 
against her amongst the servants, and sent her angry and almost weeping to her 
mistress’s chamber, wondering at the impudence and arraigning the ignorance of 
the English, in denying the right of the pope to bum, imprison, and utterly destroy 
all who did not acknowledge him as the supreme lord of the souls and bodies of 
all Christian people. 

Before we introduce the new duchess to the gaping congregation, assembled at 
the parish church of Alton on the following Sunday, to take notes, not of the 
sermon, but the thousand and one items that make up the catalogue of a bride’s 
paraphernalia, we will just take a glance at events anterior to the duke’s union 
with the gentle Magdaline. 

Beneath the glowing canopy of an Italian sky, and sheltered amidst groves of 
orange and bowers of myrtle, love may not wreathe more lasting garlands than he 
does in our own cold climate, under the shade of the sweet though not costly 
hawthorn. But to the romantic mind, the same object will appear more at¬ 
tractive, when dressed by the lavish hand of sentiment, and sparkling in the 
gems of refined beauty. Such, at least, were the feelings of the handsome and 
elegant Duke of Shrewsbury, when he sate gazing, -amid the sweet scenery of an 
Italian landscape, upon the beautiful and half averted face of Magdalme de 
Palcotti. 

The duke had often been caught in the toils of beauty in his own country • but 
the casual meetings at a ball, or party, with all the cold ceremonies, matter-of-fact 
conver*ation, and heartless imagery, that surrounded an English belle, threw such 
a damp over the newly-awakened fire, that, before his heart had become suffi¬ 
ciently ignited to boast of a steady ilaine, “Love’s young dream” had vanished 
But now, amidst scenes lovely as the fabled Arcady, or primeval Eden, in the 
land of poesy and the very region of seng, love stole upon him with the looks of a 
syren ; nor did lie, till too late, attempt to shut his eyes In delightful rambles 
among the Elysian gardens of the palazzo de Paleotti, or the still breathing ruins 
of departed genius, he could have wandered away his days with the tender Magda- 
line. The midnight dance, the moonlight serenade, the perfumed billet, and costly 
love-token, engrossed all his waking thoughts, and gave to his dreams a rosy 
colouring, like the skies under which he wooed Thus, all external circum¬ 
stances combined to keep up the thermometer of love, and to throw such a halo 
over the person of his mistress, as almost to deify as lovely a personification af 
womanly delicacy and grace, as ever rose from the magic touch of a Phidias or 
Praxiteles. 

Magdalme lost both her parents when a child ; and having been placed in a 
convent to be educated, she had imbibed such a pensive cast of countenance, and 
bo meditative a turn of mind, from her long soj‘oum with the pale sisterhood, that 
her young and gayer friends often called her the little nun. She had no near tie 
but her brother, the Marquess de Paleotti,* over whose household she reigned mis¬ 
tress, rendering to him, however, the respect of a daughter, rather than the usual 
observances of a sister. 

Ferdinand, Marquess de Paleotti, was a colonel in the imperial army, and the 
military costume accorded well with the bold and chivalrous air that character¬ 
ized his figure, which in height was majestic, and in proportion symmetrical, with 
a head and face of true Italian contour and beauty. Still there was a something 
in his dark eye that the heart recoiled from. Its shape, its brilliancy, few could 
match, even in that land of fine eyes; but the expression savoured not of the 
sweet chanties of life, and the keen glance of suspicion was rarely exchanged for 
one of a kindlier nature. His temper, spoiled by the indulgence of inferiors in 
his childhood, and his pnde, inflated by the flattery of parasites in his riper years, 
rendered him obnoxious to all counsel, and impatient of all control; so that few 
ventured to rouse the sleeping lion, that always seemed ready to start from its 
light slumbers 

The duke of Shrewsbury, with all the open frankness of a good nature, and the 
amiable unsuspiciousness of a mind that “ thinks men honest if they seem but 
bo,” was no congenial companion for such a man as Paleotti; and, but for Magda- 
line, they never would have joined hands in amity together * but the marquess 
knew full well the value of such a suitor for his sister The alliance was one that 
flattered his pnde, and gratified his selfishness. The wealth of his brother-m- 
]aw would be very serviceable to him, as his pleasures and extravagant style of 
living had already made shipwreck of the greater part of the considerable estates 
that fell to him at his father’s death. A friendly purse to draw upon was thus an 
object to Paleotti, till such time as his union with some rich maiden might enable 
him to launch out again into that princely style, m which his proud spirit loved to 
display itself. 

In the hope, therefore, of Magdaline’s becoming the Duchess of Shrewsbury, 
the marquess strained a point to entertain the duke with unwonted splendour and 
hospitality. Yet, under the mask of a flimsy courtesy, Paleotti concealed the 
bitter feelings of a narrow and envious heart towards his noble guest, as the pos¬ 
sessor of wealth and virtues beyond his own attainment. 

It will appear strange, that with no one to consult but himself, the duke delayed 
making proposals of marriage to the fair Italian The fact was, there existed in 
his candid and enlightened mind, a strongly rooted objection to the religion Magda- 
line professed, which was that of the church of Rome Different faiths appeared 
to him as inadmissible, in the marriage state, as different interests; and to kneel 
at the same altar, as indispensable as to repose upon the same couch or to par¬ 
take at the some board. ’ 

Shrewsbury tried to reason with himself, or rather, to unreason his mind, and 
suffer love to be the umpire: but it would not do. Religion had worked in his 
young heart, before the world had a voice m it; and God’s holy word, delivered 
like oracles from the lips of parent and preceptor, had become a law to him ; and 
to act against that law every feeling of his heart revolted. He could have laid 
down his life for Magdaline ; but to renounce his faith was impossible What 
could he do in such a dilemma ? Fly 7 how fly from the only woman he had ever 
really loved, and who loved him in return 7 for Shrewsbury could not be blinded 
to the tender passion that lighted up the face of Magdalme, at his approach, with 
life and bloom, and cast a shade over her beautiful features, when he pronounced 
his English “ good night ” 

To fly, however, he at length determined, after many a sleepless night 
passed in the struggles of love agamst conscience ; when happily for his eternal 
repose, the latter triumphed. The day before the duke was to leave Rome 
a grand masqued ball was to be given at the Palazzo de Paleotti, m honour of tin 
buth-day of a young Neapolitan heiress, to whom the marquess was paying hh 
addresses. 

With an achmg heart the duke submitted himself to the hand of his valet that 
evening, on which he was to enjoy the society of the fair Magdaline for the Iasi 
time; and the business of the toilet being dispatched, he proceeded to the palazzo 

* The Marquess of Paleotti was the head of a njble family m Italy. Ho was bom ai 
Bologna, and m the reign of Queen Anne was a colonel In the imperial army. 


vhich he found brilliantly illuminated, and thronged with masques, in all the gor¬ 
geous and varied costume which taste and fancy could suggest 
To do justice to the scene that presented itself to the eye of Shrewsbury 
m entering the marble halls of the palazzo, the imagination of the reader must go 
jack to the legendary lore of the nursery, and embody, with breathing life, the 
iramatis persona of the fairy entertainments in the enchanted palaces of their de¬ 
lightful revels, that made our young eyes to glisten with delight, and the roof of 
our play room to echo with the joyous glee such talcs inspired. 

In the numerous apartments of the palazzo, set apart for the reception of com¬ 
pany, all that art could furnish or wealth procure had been tastefully brought to¬ 
gether. The rich velvets of Genoa, and the bright silks of Barcelona, covered 
the walls, vases of the purest alabaster, with their delicately wrought groupings, 
that looked as if a breath would dissolve them, were filled with the gayest and 
most fragrant flowers; statues of Parian marble, seen at intervals between the 
fluted Corinthian pillars, from which bung garlands of living roses and myrtle, 
contrasting beautifully with the chaste pale wreathmgs of undying art; lamps of 
transparent beauty, throwing a sort of moonlight softness over the exquisite 
colouring of a Titian, a Claude, or a Guido; the sound of music, upwards 
from the different instruments and voices, all delightfully blended m one har¬ 
monious whole; while the graceful figures of the women, sparkling in gems, and 
gliding about with the noiseless steps of sylphs,* completed the enchantment of 
the scene. 

Though all wore masks, the eye of the lover soon distinguished the bright and 
elegant figure of Magdaline, moving amid the groups of Italian beauties that sur¬ 
rounded him , yet the duke kept at a distance from his fair mistress He felt 
that he had too long indulged in those little gallantries, which the latitude of 
foreign manners encouraged, and his own romantic mind too readily fell in with 
Magdalme, however, accustomed as she was to the idle gallantry of her country¬ 
men, would have thought nothing of the duke’s attentions, had not his eyes 
(honest English eyes) breathed far more than his lips, and given importance even 
to the gift of a flower, or the words of a simple song. Poor Magdalme saw that 
the duke avoided joining her that evening, though his eyes followed all her move¬ 
ments ; and once, as she passed him, she heard him audibly sigh A change so 
mdden, so unexpected, alarmed her affection. The gay scene became oppressive 
to her; and seeking an opportunity, she stole away; and retiring to a distant part 
of the gardens, entered a little temple dedicated to Apollo. Sitting down, and 
taking off her mask, the delightful coolness of the night breeze, as it stole through 
the gilded lattice, laden with the odours of the citron and orange blossoms, re¬ 
vived her; though still a heavy weight hung upon her spirit. She began to re¬ 
view the past; for that she had offended him was beyond a doubt.—Ah ! how little 
:lo men consider, while pursuing the selfish gratification of their feelings, by making 
3ome gentle girl the object of their temporary devotion, what a dark cloud they 
ire preparing for those sunny eyes, that look up to them so trustingly; or what a 
cruel blight may fall upon the hopes and wishes of an innocent heart, whose only 
fault is “ love.” 

While Magdaline was thus employed, she heard two voices near the temple in 
earnest discourse. In one of them she quickly recognized Shrewsbury’s. 
“ Well,” said his companion, whom by lus accent she knew to be English, “I am 
ready to start when you please. but I confess your going so suddenly is a surprise 
upon me. I thought you never could have made up your mind to leave the fair 
Magdalme ” 

The task was no easy one, I assure you, Clifford,” said the duke ; “ but our 
faiths divide us ; and ’tis best not to delay the parting, but to fly while I can,” 

In an instant the whole truth flashed upon the mind of Magdaline Her re¬ 
ligion then was the barrier to her hopes—the separating line between Shrewsbury 
and herself! But for that, she might have been his wife. Her cheek became 
pale—her heart died within her; and leaning her head against a pillar, she closed 
her eyes, ami remained motionless, and totally unconscious of the duke’s presence, 
who, after parting from Clifford, had entered the temple, and stood gazing upon 
her with looks of ineffable love and admiration What a contrast did her sad and 
inanimate countenance present to the life and splendor of her gala costume ’ And 
jet, as Shrewsbury contemplated the fair creature, the light of a brilliant moon 
sinning full upon her, how strongly did he feel the pride with which he would have 
ted her forth to the world as his acknowledged bride ! Her dark curls, bright and 
glossy, flashed with innumerable gems; her white arms and delicate waist were 
wreathed and clasped with brilliants ; and her little foot, with its embroidered 
shoe and silver sandal, realising the fabled Cinderella’s, gave her altogether, as 
she sate in the moonlit temple, the appearance of some beautiful enchantress in 
the crystal halls of fairy land. 

Hardly sensible that he was speaking, the duke sighed out the name of “Mag- 
dahne,” at which she started, and feeling the impropriety of her situation, rose up 
to go away, “ Stay, sweet Magdaline !” said the duke, taking her hand. “ I 
have waited for an opportunity like this all the evening. I would speak to 
you. I would explain some tlungs, that may have appeared changeable in my 
conduct ” 

“ Some other time,” said Magdaline, hurriedly 

“No, signora,” said the duke : “ it must be n*w—to-morrow I leave Rome.” 
Magdaline’s heart was too full for speech. She permitted Shrewsbury to lead 
her back to the seat; where placing himself beside her, he stated at large 
the struggles he had undergone, in opposing the wishes of his heart, to dedicate 
himself and his fortunes to her service He painted, with all the eloquence of 
true love, the ardent affection he felt for her . and then broke into such a fervid 
strain of elevated piety, as he enlarged most delicately upon the difference m 
their faiths, that Magdaline sobbed aloud. An hour passed m this sweet, though 
painful manner, and then they parted from each other—parted ia silence and in 
tears 

Magdalme retired to her chamber, and the duke to his hotel, both more firmly 
convinced of the congeniality of their hearts and minds, and both believing that 
life had nothing left, comparable to the object which they had, for a point of con¬ 
science, given up for ever Having thrown off her gay attire, and stripped her 
dark tresses of their jewelled ornaments, Magdaline retired to her pillow; but 
sleep she could not. Thought followed thought—tear followed tear At length, 
towards the hour when she usually rose to matins, a disturbed slumber came over 
her, presenting the bright visions of past happiness, darkened by those gloomy 
shadowings of future evil, with winch the dreams of the unhappy are ever 
clouded. 

But to hasten to the denouement of this tale of love. The duke having de¬ 
parted with his fnend to Germany, Magdalme underwent a variety of trials, from 
the joint disappointment of her own hopes, and those of her brother. The rage 
and mortification of the marquess were unbounded, when he found that the duke 
had actually left Rome, without making proposals to Magdalme; who m vain en¬ 
deavoured to excuse Shrewsbury’s conduct on the plea of his religion—a plea 
that Paleotti held in the greatest contempt Though the essence of Christianity 
could never imbue a nature so compounded of evil passions, more particularly of 
that one, of all others the most offensive—-prfde; yet habit and early superstition 
made Paleotti cling, with something like devotion, to the outward pomps and 
ceremonies of the Romish church Thus Magdaline, unhappy in her home, and 
divided from the only being she had ever found to be all her romantic heart could 
truly love, was thrown back upon her own mind for resources, from whence to 
gather comfort and consolation. Day after day, and hour after hour, she ponder¬ 
ed upon all the duke had said to her respecting their different faiths She road 
over and over the books that he had given her upon religion. Perplexed and tom 
contrary ways, she next had recourse to her confessor; but Father Antonio gave 
her little comfort, telling her to banish all thoughts of the duke, as an alien from 
the true faith He bid her pray to the saints and holy martyrs, for grace to over¬ 
come her unhappy passion; and gave her strict injunctions to perform certain 
oblationary penances and fasts, and to come to him to solve all those things her 
tender age rendered her incapable of comprehending Poor Magdaline wept and 
prayed, fasted and did penance ; and wept again, to find all unavailing. But, not 
to enlarge upon the subject, suffice it to say, that Magdaline at last made up her 
mmd to renounce that faith, which separated her from the duke, and to become a 
member of the Protestant church And here we wish wc could draw a veil over 
the only blot that history can record, in the unsullied page of Magdalme’s life. 
but truth obliges us to conceal nothing. Let it be understood, then, that 
disguised m the dress of a peasant girl, Magdaline fled to Augsburgh in Germany; 
where, after a formal renunciation of the Romish creed, she became the wife of 
Shrewsbury t 

It did not require much entreaty to prevail upon Paleotti to forgive the mar¬ 
riage of lus sister with one of the noblest peers of England; although, to ac¬ 
complish it, she had flown in the face of “ holy mother church and the duke, 
with his young bride, set out on his return to his native land, happier than he had 
believed he should ever again have set foot upon its sea-washed shores 

Thus having conducted the happy pair from Germany to England, we take up 
the thread we had dropped m the netting of events, and join the noble bride and 
bridegroom at the church porch, on the before-mentioned Sunday, when the blush¬ 
ing Magdaline was to make her appearance as Duchess of Shrewsbury To run 
the gauntlet of a first introduction to the world, as a bride, was truly distressing to 
a delicate young female, in those days when women were more chary of being 
looked upon than now. With eyes fixed upon the ground, Magdalme passed on 
to her pew, her fair face crimsoning with the thought, that all the Argus-eyed 
matrons and sharp-nosed spinsters in the church were turning their keen glances 
of criticism upon her. And busily enough, (despite their prayers) went they to 
work, to see if a tooth was too long, or a nose too short, a cheek too white, or a 
hand not white enough None of these things, however, could they discover, 
when her Grace, standing up, enabled them to take short-hand notes, to help the 
memory, in the discharge of their retail duties from house to house, after divine 
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►ervice. Having failed to discover anything sufficiently glaring in her face or 
igure to unduchess her, they set to work in other ways, and Lady Constance 
laving heard from her maid what the duchess's woman had told her, for poor 
\gnes, like most of the guardians of the toilet and pincushion, dearly loved a little 
ricndly gossip, the news soon flew about, like a buzzing bee, to every ear, that 
;he fair Italian had renounced her religion for a coronet and a coach and six 
‘ How dreadful 1 said the old lady mothers: “How shocking ,n cued the disap- 
lointed daughters ; all of whom would have given up their religion, and every- 
hing else, for such a husband and set of jewels as Magdaline possessed Never- 
heless, alter some further sage talk with their maids, they all came to a better 
rain of thought; and it was pronounced to be in no way degrading to insinuate 
.hemselycs into the friendship of the new duchess, who had a handsome brother, - 
i marquis, and a colonel m the imperial army. Besides, the wedding would bring 
many a gallant and noble young gentleman to the duke’s hospitable mansion. 
Country pastimes and rural scenes were propitious to love; and the very occasion 
jf the meeting would put matrimony into every one’s head In short, the 
poung ladies wishing to win husbands, and the old ones still loving to dis¬ 
play their stock of finery and experience, to work they wont. Old dressea 
.verc newly trimmed, new dresses made up m the last fashion ; cosmetics duly 
prepared from the most approved recipes in the old family book ; and every ac¬ 
complishment brought into frequent display before the lady manias, who, in starch¬ 
ed kercluel, and steeple-built head-gear, s^t bolt upright, watching the evolutions 
of a fan, or the adjustment of a hoop 

Thus, through tho influence of their selfish feelings, the lovely young duchess 
soon found herself established in the good graces both of her old and youthful 
neighbours, and, too amiable to look behind the mask of politeness all put on, 
she gave them lull credit for an abundance of virtue and good-nature, and felt her 
heart warm with gratitude to the countrywomen of her husband for their attention 
to a stranger. The duke knew human nature a little better than his Magdaline ; 
and, though not prone to judge harshly of others, could exactly measure the depth 
of that regard which a duchess inspired, 

Feastings and revelry were kept up at Alton for several weeks; and, as the 
young ladies had anticipated, some weddings arose out of the one they met to 
celebrate. In due season, the duchess was presented at court, where her beauty, 
romantic history, and, above all, her splendid jewels, caused the usual nine days’ 
wonder; when (being neither a card-player nor an intriguante) she was most 
benevolently permitted to retire into that shade, so dear to her chaste spirit and 
holy dispositions. 

Nothing worth noting happpened in the duke’s family for some length of time 
after lus marriage The seasons were alternately divided between their town- 
house and country-seat, at which place the duchess’s arrival was always an event 
of importance, and anxiously looked forward to both by the poor and her genteel 
neighbours,—the first anticipating all those blessings which the great should and 
she did delight to dispense, and the second longing to hear all about the fashions; 
—whether the Isabella kincob gown was still the vogue, and cherry-coloured stays 
most prevailing, with blue or silver trimmings ! Then, when then duchess ac¬ 
tually arrived, with what eager eyes the young ladies devoured her new furbclow- 
ed scarf and spotted hood ! To work they went to make out of their wardrobe 
something, though but the shadow of such elegances But when Magdaline dis¬ 
played upon her pretty diminutive feet a pair of Spanish leather shoes, lined and 
bound with gold, despair took possession of every youthful breast, and London 
was declared to be the only place where people of fashion could possibly live; 
till worried and wheedled alternately, the poor mothers agreed to send, by the first 
opportunity, for shoes so exactly matching those of the duchess, that it would be 
impossible to tell one from the other Oh, how selfish is the young heart 1 Yes, 
youth is all selfishness; wilfully wasting, by its endless wants and retrograde 
movements, the holy oil of the maternal lamp, that shines only for its use. 

At last a cloud came over Magdahne’s wedded life Her brother, the marques*, 
having upon the peace of Utrecht quitted the imperial army, came to England. 
The duke and his duchess were not wanting in eveiy outward show of kindness 
and attention, though they lamented his visit as likely to lead to many evils, parti¬ 
cularly gaining, for which London afforded such fatal facility. Palcotti was much 
pleased with the splendour and elegance that surrounded lus sister, whose assist¬ 
ance he now stood m need of; for his pleasures and extragance had almost beg¬ 
gared him He had long since converted his estates into ready money, upon which 
he hoped to be able to keep up appearances till fortune should tlirovv something m 
his way 

The rank and personal appearance of the marquis won him immediate admit¬ 
tance into the first society, and all Magdahne’s fashionable friends vied with each 
other m paying court to the handsome Italian Balls were given in honour of 
him; dinner and evening parties made solely on his account; and all the pretty 
court belles put on their most bewitching smiles. ’Tvvas true, he had more the 
look of some haughty sultan than of a gentle gallant, but then it was so romantic 
to be frightened into love, that, in short, it was impossible to keep their eyes off 
his handsome mysterious face, till his large, brilliant eye acknowledged the favour, 
and then a pretty confusion had a charming effect; at least, so thought the fair 
gazers, but what the marquess himself thought, his dark and reserved counte¬ 
nance never revealed. 

_ There was staying with the duchess at this time, as a sort of humble compa¬ 
nion, a j oung girl, the orphan daughter of a poor Irish curate. Ellen Conway 
(for so she was named) could not boast of any of tho*e accomplishments the 
companions of the idle groat one of our day require, as the confidantes of the 
boudoir. She had a neat and delicate hand in all sorts of fine needle-work, and a 
sweet, untutored voice, that gave effect to one of her wild native melodies, and 
pathos, the pathos of nature, to those tales of fancy and feeling which she read 
to the duchess But though the list of Ellen’s acquirements was so scanty, her 
gilts of mind, heart, and person, were not small. Sensible, though too romantic, 
in the first, affectionate and tender in the second, and more than commonly lov ely 
m the third, she soon became an object of deep interest to Paleotti, whose proud 
nature was softened by her gentleness, and flattered by her plainly discoverable 
though respectful admiration of him. 

There is nothing, perhaps, so favourable to the growth of a tender attachment be¬ 
tween two persons of the opposite sex as that intimate footing upon which people 
meet when living under the same roof. The social meal, with all its accompany¬ 
ing little courtesies, interchange of sentiments, and freedom of intercourse,—the 
morning walks and evening pastimes,—all combine to open a wider field of enjoy¬ 
ment and a better knowledge of character, in a few weeks, than years could 
accomplish m the usual meetings of lovers It was some time before the duchess 
had her eyes opened to the mutual passion that existed between the marquess and 
her beautiful protegee; the pnde of Paleotti and the modesty of Ellen equally 
throwing a veil over the truth. But at last, one of those kind friends that gene¬ 
rally haunt the dwellings of the great, (ay, and the little ones too,) vapouring about 
like ghosts, to tell of some evil deed which will not let their unquiet spirits rest, 
made Magdaline acquainted with the secret, m consequence of which an eclair - 
Lisscmcnt took place, painful, though in different ways, to the lovers Palcotti 
was much too proud to take the curate's daughter to wife ; and Ellen Conway, 
mortified and wounded at a proposal, secretly made by the marquess, to live with 
him in the lawless state of unvvedded love, threw herself into the arms of the 
duchess, and implored her to send her back to Ireland to an aunt of her father’s— 
the poor but tender foster-mother of her helpless childhood. Her kind protect¬ 
ress reluctantly acceded to her request; and in a few days Ellen set off, unknown 
to the marquess, for her native Erin, carrying with her the prayers and loaded with 
the presents of the duchess; and as Paleotti, when she was gone, never once 
mentioned her name, his sister had good hope that he would soon entirely for¬ 
get her. 

For some months the marquess had sojourned under the roof of Shrewsbury, 
neither adding to nor greatly diminishing from the domestic felicity of the noble 
pair; but on a sudden he intimated to his sister his intention of taking lodgings m 
another part of the metropolis. The duchess was too well acquainted with her 
brother's character to attempt anything like opposition to his wishes, though she 
foreboded nothing but sorrow from his being'thus thrown upon his own hands in 
such a place as London 

Paleotti departed to his new abode, taking with him his faithful Italian valet, 
with whom Agnes, the duchess’s maid, was so much m love, that her mistress had 
no small trouble to soothe and pacify the poor damsel after the departure of Claude, 
whose lively manners, pleasant temper, and sweet guitar, had won him favour 
with all the duke’s domestics 

Months rolled away, and the marquess seldom visited her but when he wanted 
cash , and when he did come, his abstracted manner and haggard looks made 
Magdaline fear all was going wrong, and that, left to his own reckless way, he 
was leading a life of dissipation and ruinous extravagance. She knew that her 
brother had repeatedly borrowed large sums of the duke, besides frequent supplies 
from her own private purse. Agnes, too, by hints and significant shakes of the 
head, often roused her sisterly fears, as she knew that any information touching 
the marquess’s way of life must come from his own servant, Claude, who fre¬ 
quently called to chat an hour with his countrywoman, Agnes. 

.As the duchess was sitting alone one evening in her dressing-room, the duke 
being then at the House of Lords, Paleotti suddenly opened the door, and stood 
before her, with looks so wild and disordered as to startle her not a little. His 
hair was unpowriered and dishevelled, his linen soiled, and lus whole appearance 
slovenly, and different from what she had ever before seen it “ Magdaline! I 
must have cash—instantly, or I’m eternally ruined.” 

“Good heavens, Ferdinand!” said the duchess, much alarmed; “what can 
be done 7 The duke, you know, is not at home, and I cannot—indeed I cannot 
command more than fifty at this moment; but if that will do, you shall have tt ” 

“ As she spoke, Magdaline rose to go her escrutoire , hut Paleotti, laying his 
hand upon her arm, said hurriedly, “No, no, it will not do . I must have, at least, 
fiye hundred pounds ” 

“You cannot have what it is not in my power to give you,” said she, mildly 
but firmlv. 
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“ Then take the consequences !” said the marquess, drawing a stiletto from 
his breast. 

Magdaline screamed* u Oh, Ferdinand! dear Ferdinand! what do you 
mean 1 ” 

“ To have the money I require, or destroy myself before the unnatural sister 
who will not help me in my need. Once again, hear me, Magdaline \ my neces¬ 
sity for that sum is more than pressing. I must have it, or die , for J will not 
survive my dishonour You have jewels:—give me them:—I can raise money 
upon them to answer my present purpose.” 

Magdaline was silent. Paleotti smiled bitterly u You pause betwixt your love 
for those baubles and my love Come, no - trilling !—Yes, or no and he ex¬ 
tended his hand that grasped the stiletto. 

“ Indeed, indeed, you should have the jewels,” cried the agitated duchess ; 
“ with the duke's sanction, I would most freely give them ; but m his absence, 
to—to—” 

“Will you give me them or not 1 ” cried the marquess impatiently, and ele¬ 
vating his voice “ this delay maddens meand lus dark eye lUshc 1, like the 
red lightning on the stormy deep 

The duchess spoke not; but going into an adjoining closet, returned immediate¬ 
ly with a little ivory casket m her hands Paleotti put forth lus hand to take it. 

“ Stop,” said Magdaline, “ I must open it first.” Then applying a small key 
that hung at her watch-cham, she lifted up the lid, and displayed to the eager 
eyes of her brother the splendid set of diamonds with which the duke had pre¬ 
sented her on her marriage A superb tiara of brilliants, necklace, earrings, sto¬ 
macher, and breast-knots of the same precious gems, Magdaline took out, one by 
one, and gave into Paleotti’s hand. At the bottom of the casket lay the minia¬ 
ture likeness of the duke, set round with a triple row of brilliants The mar¬ 
quess took it up “ This will fetch a good deal,” said he . “ they are very line 
stones indeed ” 

“ I cannot part with that,” said Magdaline, hastily taking the picture out of his 
hand. 

“Why not 1 ” asked the unfeeling brother, and her look mildly reproved him, 
as she said, tears standing m her meek eyes, “ I would as soon part with iny 
hfc.” 

“But you shall have it a gam,” continued he 

“No, Ferdinand,” said the duchess, replacing the precious treasure in the cas¬ 
ket, and turning the key; “No; that will never go out of my possession until all 
things go.” 

“ Well *” said Paleotti, “ you were always a strange romantic creature!” Then 
taking up the blue morocco box in which Magdalme had placed the jewels, he ad¬ 
vanced to the door, when turning his head, he said, “ Remember, you will have 
them all back again when I can get money to redeem them , so you need not tell 
the duke.”— {To be conhmial) 
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PALMO’S OPERA HOUSE. 

Bellini’s opera of Bealrtcc &i Tend a. was, after considerable preparation, pro¬ 
duced on Wednesday, Signora Majocchi assuming the principal female, and 
Signors Valtellina and Antognini the principal male characters. Signora 
Borghese was not in the cast. The plot of the piece is as follows:— 

Beatrice <li T'enda, the heiress to the Uuchy ol Milan and other greatpos- 
s^ssion^. after she had passed the prime of lile, marries Filippo Maino a pro¬ 
digal nobleman, who no sooner possesses himselt of the sovereignty than he 
resolves to sacn6ce his wife for the purpose of marrying Agnes del Mamo. 
He takes advantage of an interview between Beatrice and Orombello, to make 
a false accusation against her honour,, and she is tried and condemned to die,, 
the scene falling upon the preparations for the execution. 

The opera is ol a deeply tragical conception, and being supposed to be 
adapted to the powers of Majocchi, she became theprima donna of theeven- 
ing. It is known, we believe, by most of our readers that this arrangement 
was not satisfactory to the friends of Borghese, and that some newspaperdis- 
cussions preceded the appearance of the opera. Aware of this, and also of 
the fact tnat many of the audience listened with prejudiced ears, the Signora 
was disconcerted in the very outset, sang with trepidation and lack of confi¬ 
dence, and was for some time ineffective. In the latter scenes, however, she 
rallied, became more effective and more accurate in her music, and elicited a 
good share of applause. She is a lady of decided ability in opera sena, 
but certainly stands in need of a little more encouragement from the audience. 

The opera, although it contains much beautiful music, is not a good acting 
one. It wants relief, being too sombre, and throughout somewhat heavy; it& 
moreover quite deficient in incident. Some of the compositions, too, were 
omitted. 

Signor Antognini made his first appearance lor the season; a severe cold 
and bronchial irritation having disabled him for the greater part of the winter. 
His voice exhibited signs of weakness, and hi ^hoarseness was painfully felt by 
ever}' one. This in part wore offduringthe evening,but it marred all his efforts, 
notwithstanding he combated the difficulty with great resolution. The abili¬ 
ties of the artiste were fully apparent, and although the victory of mind over 
physical disability was not complete, yet the gentleman deserves the higher 
praise for endeavouring to make it so. 

Valtellina was highly effective; he brought into Lhe field talent and energy 
of the first order, and won the wannest applause from all parts of the house. 
His fine voice was probably never heard to greater advantage; he was, in fact, 
the life of the whole performance. "VVe have nothing to say of the other 
characters, except that the audience were happy to see their backs. 

The chorusses, as Is usual at this house, were good and effective; and after 
another repetition the prompter’s voice may be less frequent and audible. Th* 
new scenes were very beautiful and imposing, and superbly painted. 

Neither the piece nor the acting should be hastily condemned; both, ** 
are sure, will appear to greater advantage after another repetition. Till the£ 
we withhold lurther remark. 
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“ Yes,” said I, “ saddled with a doable mortgage, and the jointures of two 
immortal'old women!” 

“Well, Tom, all the more necessary for you to mske the most of it. You 
know very well it’s all up with me; and if this infernal dissolution takes place, 
I shall find it convenient to cross the water for the benefit of my health: but it’s 
of no use talking to yon. Are you going to the Opera to-night 1 ” 

“ I believe I must look in there by-and-by ; Lady Hornsey has sent me a ticket, 
as usual” 

“ Ay, ay! There's a chance for you, I havo no doubt, if you think proper to 
avail yourself of it; a mighty good sort of woman. I’m told, with a dear five 
thousand a year.” 

“ Yes, with a face like a nutmeg-grater, and a squint that’s enough to give 
one a vertigo!—old enough to be my mother, too! ” 

“The carriage is ready Sir Dionysius,” said the servant, most opportunely in¬ 
terrupting our titc-a-lHc. 

“Well,” said the Baronet, “go your own road. Tom; you young gentlemen 
are always too wise to be taught—you must buy your experience, and a rare 
price you are likely to pay for it.” 

“ Faith! so I ought," said I, “ for it’s the only thing I am over likely to pay 
for!" 

Thereupon, my revered relative walked off, leaving me to the society of the 
empty darct-jug and my own reflections. 

“ Tom,” quoth I, soliloquizing, “ the governor is right—something must be 
done in the matrimonial line—it is now or never—you will be thirty next montt 
—‘ time has thinned your flowing locks ’—a grey hair makes its appearance now 
and then in your whiskers—but for all that, your day is not yet gone by—you 
must be ‘ up and doing,’ however—the spring is half over—there is an end to all 
things in this world, even to the patience of well-bred duns and the credit of ci- 
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tnagentlemanlikc and ill-folded dispatch that you’re conning so attentively, with 
a face that’s enough to turn vour wine into vinepwl ’* 


“My tailor’s bill, Sir,” said I, with a groan that came ab imi* pracordiis, fol- 
lowed up by a scarcely aadible maledictory exclamation, which I will not repeat, 
for fear of shocking the ladies. 

“ Poor devil! ” ejaculated the “ governor.” 

•• Meaning me. Sir! ” said I. 

“ No, Tom, meaning your tailor; you’re welcome to the benefit of it, however. 
But no matter; fill your glass, and let us hear the sum total.” 

Only five bandied. Sir, in round numbers.” 

“ Is that all 1 how very moderate! ” exclaimed my exemplary parent. 

Why, indeed. Sir,” said I, “ it might aa well have been a thousand, for any 
chance he has of seeing his money.” 

“ That you may say, Tom; but this sort of thing can’t go on for ever, and 
how long do yoo flatter yourself that it will last! ’’ 

“ That is a point beyond my powers of computation. Sir; a spout fortune is 
-hke a spent cannon-ball—it goes a great way before it stops.” 

“Ay! but it doe* Mop at last, Tom; and let me tell yoo. there was but a small 
trifle of powder in the charge, at starting. Tom, there’s but one thing for it, 
and I’ve told you so a thousand times, only you keep never-minding me; you 
must marry an heiress or a rich widow.” 

“ The Lord defend me from widows, Sir! ” exclaimed I, with a shudder (for 
there teat a widow—and a rich widow too—but more of her anon); and aa for 
“weaaes. Sir, I don’t believe in them. They are like ghosts, or mermaids, or 
*““*> or omcorns; one hears* of such things—some of them well-antbenti- 
~Ji***** *p°—but one never meets with them oneself.” 

.i n i i ; v m ’ * on are indolent dog, or yoo migiitdo very well, if you 
womii ( set about it in earnest; to begin with, you are d%vilish good-looking 


“iti/foeton* 6 ” < *° ** y ’” * aswete<1 1 with a peep at the chimney-glass. 
“ In my stockings," said I. 

“Youn ge nough, in any commence,” said my father. 

I dmuld thmk so, said I, “in spite of my wig.” 

A Captain in the Guards." ^ 

“ True,” said I, *• for the last ten years, and heartily tick of the same.” 
. “Heir-apparent to an old Baronetcy, ai' 
m the county Tipperary.” 


riage, and felt like Ruggiero in “ The Rovers; or, the Double Arrangement!^ - 
“ Barbs, barbs! alas! too swift ye flew, —_ 

Her neat post-waggon trotting in.” 

“Coach, Sir!—coach, Sir 1 Cab, Sir!—cab. Sir!” waa re-echoed on all 


sides. 


vihzed debtors—it is highly probable that before the shooting season fairly sets 
in, you may be reduced to the dreadful alternative of Lady Roniscy or the King’* 


Bench—* the dagger or the bowl’with a vengeance!— N'imporic !— death be¬ 
fore the dowager! say I; but in the mean time, we may as well make the most 
of her Opera tickets.” 

“ Habit.” saith the proverb, “ is second nature; ” which philosophical maxim 
accounts, they say, for the equanimity of cels under the process of excoriation, 
and the cheerful vivacity of lobsters during tbeir immersion in boiling water. 
We certainly get used to every thing in this world, from the tax-gatherer to the 
tic-douloureux : and fortunately for' mvsclf, long practice had qualified me to 
emulate the firmness displayed by the above-mentioned ichthyological proficients 
in practical philosophy. In fact, although I could not be said, either literally oi 
metaphorically, to have been ever flayed alive, hot water was a medium in which 
I bad long existed so habitually, that my moral epiderms might be fairly reported 
as a proof against a scald. Thus it was that in spite of the uncomfortable prognos¬ 
tics in which my worthy father indulged, and I could not fail to participate, I 
found no difficulty in summoning the requisite degree of placid nonchalance to 
my aid ere I showed myself at the King's Theatre—no fit locale for the exhibi¬ 
tion of blue devils, such as figure in the opera of “ Don Giovanni ” or the ballet 
of “Faust.” 

To one less seasoned than myself to the eontrariitis attendant on financial 
embarrassments, my entrance into the pit would have appeared singularly inau¬ 
spicious ; for there, in the door-way, leaning with hie elbow against the wall, 
while his correctly-attircd person, gracefully disposed in conformity to Hogarth’s 
“ line of beauty,” projected so far as nearly to impede the passage, stood my tai¬ 
lor !—the identical scbicider whose “ small account ” had given rise to the un¬ 
satisfactory discussion which I have just reported. 

A tyro in the noble science of dun-soothing would certainly have endeavoured 
to slip by unobserved, under the conviction that it is highly inexpedient to recall 
the fact of your existence to the memory of your creditors, unless you have se¬ 
rious thoughts of paying them; but I knew better. Civility is a cheap “ circu¬ 
lating medium,” and although not strictly a “ legal tender ” for value received, it 
is often effectual to procrastinate still farther the long-deferred “ resumption of 

cash payments.” Mr.-was gazing intently through his mother-of-pearl 

Devonshire. which was brogue in the direction of a box on the first tier, Faurais 
pu m'cdipser ; but I scorned it. 

“ How d’ye do, Mr.-! ” said I, addressing him with as much disinvoliura 

as if he had been a member of White's. 

Mr.-acknowledged my courtesy with a flattered look. For a tailor, he 

was very much like a'gentleman. 

“ May I ask to what * bright particular star ’ you are just now confining your 
astronomical observations! ” said I, seeing the lorgnette again brought into play. 

“ I was admiring the beautiful Miss Henderson,” answered he; “in that box 
over the second chandelier. The great heiress, I mean.” 

“ What! a beauty and an heiress, too! That is a conjunction unheard of in 
the planetary system of our London world. Perhaps you could put me in the 
way of an introduction.” 

“ I very much wish it was in my power to do so, Captain Benningham,” an¬ 
swered the sebneider, with an obliging smile and a respectful bow. 

“ So do I, with all my heart, Mr.-,” said I. as I walked off, “ for your 

sake, as well as my own,” added I, sotto voce, however; for I feared he might 
think the observation personal. 

“ Well,” thought I to myself, as I squeezed through the alley, in the direction 
of Miss Henderson’s box. “ Fat estetab hotle doceri ; ” which, freely translated, 
means that a gentleman may take a hint even from his tailor. “ Let us see what 
this divinity is like.” 

I loooked up. I was transfixed. She war a divinity! Such an alabaster 
brow! such glossy ringlets! such Grecian purity of features! and, better still, 
inch British purity of expression! such a soul m that soft dark eye! such a deli- 
rate tinge on that fair cheek! such grace and dignity in that swan-like neck; 
with a hand and arm that might have driven Pludiaa himself to desperation! 

' She is an angel! ” exclaimed I: “but an heiress! the thing ia impossible.” 

From this vision of Paradise I turned to a far different object—my adorable 
widow, whose box was at no great distance, and so situated, that she could take 
very accurate note of the direction in which my eyes had been fixed for the pre¬ 
vious ten minutes. From the unusual projection of ber black velvet bat over 
the parapet , I shrewdly suspected that she was watching my movements; and 
although I was by no means desirous to encourage the development of her un¬ 
happy penchant, yet as I found her a convenient acquaintance, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that politeness required me to pay my respects to her forthwith, espe¬ 
cially aa I might, perhaps, without any apparent anxiety on the subject, elicit 
some information concerning Miss Henderson, from one who dealt in all the gos¬ 
sip, and more than all the scandal, of London. 

She received me but coldly, m consequence, probably, of the tardiness of my 
arrival; and seemed disposed to “ play off” the individual who had preceded me 
in the performance of his devoirs. This was a raw-boned, pale-faced, and lanky- 
Laired Professor at the Royal Institution, who wore gold spectacles, and took 
vast quantities of Lundy Foot. His appearance, I should have thought, would 
have been a regular scarc-Cupii ; but Lady Hornsey was blue as ignited alcohol, 
and there is no calculating the force of scientific sympathies. 

After remaining for a short time a silent auditor of some very inflammatory 


* Tom!” said my worthy progenitor to me, as we sat One evening over a discourse concerning the nature of gases, sufficiently anaiagous^to the state of 
second,bottle.of UD P®^ * 1 * 5*4 ** chambers in Albany; “ Tom. what is that the atmostphere, I determined to leave the worthy Professor in undisturbed pos¬ 


session of the field; and accordingly made my escape on the first practicable 
opportunity which a pause in the conversation afforded. 

In spite of all inquiries I could obtain no positive information on the subject 
of the lovely Miss Henderson, whose anti-romantic name I waa the less inclined 
to deplore, from the consolatory reflection that it was changeable. That she at¬ 
tracted a good deal of attention waa evident; but all those to whom I applied 
for the necessary domiciliary, genealogical, and financial renseignemens, seemed 
as much it a loss as myself to account for the sodden and unannounced appear¬ 
ance of so brilliant a luminary in the “ starry firmament ” of fashion. 

It need scarcely be told that, ere the close of the ballet, I took my station at 
the end of the crash-room, to watch for the arrival of my nymph, on her way to 
her carnage. She came forth from her box, leaning Oman elderly man, evidently 
her father, and accompanied by a mustachioed mervcilleux in waiting. If 
had appeared lovely at a distance, her attractions certsinlv lost nothing on a 
nearer inspection; and the witchery of her soft, clear voice, which occasionally 
reached my ear, aa she addressed a few observations to ber party, accomplished 
the work of fascination, and completed the measure of the romantic *»nihwiym 
with which the first glance of her angelic countenance had me. 

While thus “ drinking delicious poison” from her eyes, I stood gazing upon 
her in mote admiration, at a respectful distance, I heard snatches of conversation 
behind me, in which her claims and perfections seemed to form the principal 
subject of discussion. 

“ Lovely creature!—Splendid eyes, by Jove!—Miss Henderson—great heiress 
—uncle died in India—father, city man—vary wealthy—Stock Exchange— 
hundred and fifty thousand.—Man with her!—Lord C loo-sometJuxg-ar-other — 
Irish peer—very hard up —not a rap—cleaned out a few nights since at the 
Athensum.’ ”” 

I looked wistfully towards the intcrlocutcurs, hut they were strangers to me. 
I had. however, obtained some hearsay evidence respecting the lady, and was 
obliged to content myself with that for the present. 

How malignantly envious I felt of Lord C loo-zonuthtHg-or-cther, when I heard 
the lair object of my devotion say to him, with a winning smile, as she prepared 
to obey the summons that reached ber from below, “ Remember, we shall expect 
to see your Lordship on Monday evening,—a very small party.” 

I followed tbe father and daughter down stairs, watched them into tbeir car- 


, and an estate of three thousand a year, 


^emmig. of course, not the distinguished dub, but tbs notorious gambling-boose 


A sudden thought struck me as the barouche drew off. I jumped into a rah 
—“ Follow that carnage,” said I to the driver. “Come, be quick' n. 
will lose tight of it.” r ,<ra 

“ Why, then.” answered the aunga, in tones that at once proclaimed h. 
country, “bad ’cess to me if I don’t make you spin over tbe ground in ifimu 
style, and no mistake! Only it wouldn’t do to stick too close to their *km 7 
as them divils of sarvents might smoke us.” 

“Umph!” thought I to myself, “ a respectable confidant for an affaire J, 
emir. Master Tom Bcrmiugbam! But no matter; the end must sanctify the 
means.” 

On we went—the barouebe before, tbe cab behind—up Regent-street, teton 
Cavendish-square, up Harley-street, until tbe carriage stopped at a home 
situated within a few doors of the New-road. 

Tbe cabman, still a good deal in the rear, checked his Rosinante. 

“What’ll I do now. Sir!” inquired he. 

“ Wait a moment,” said I, “ till the carnage draws off. Bat stop, I have it' 
It will lie a rather hazardous trick, certainly; but there’s nothing like * 
bold push. Pat, you shall have a sovereign if you will undertake to overturn 
me as close to that bouse as possible—without breaking any bones.” 

“ Donesaid be; “ but I needn’t send the cab over. I’ll just dhriee agtig’ 
that lamp-post—asy, like. Do you jump out, and throw yonraelf on th* 
ground; lie gmte (quiet), and lave the rest to me ” 

There was no time to be lost, as we heard the carriage-steps pot down. 
Wlnle he spoke, Pat suited the action to the word ;—bang we went against tie 
post I was not sufficiently prepared for the shock, comparatively gentle as u 
was; I was fairly jerked out and, without any spontaneous effort, measured or 
length ou the curbstone rather more roughly than I had calculated; while m 
faithful squire set up a shoot that might have been beard at the Zoological, 
and in two minutes the master and servants of the house were collected 
around me. 

I lay quite motionless, and, to all appearance, insensible; while 
of terror and pity burst from the different individuals who composed the group, 
as they lifted me from the ground, and carried me, unresisting, into the hah ’ 

I had scarcely been deposited on a couple of hall-chairs when I heard a female 
voice, which I immediately recognised, exclaiming, “ Good heavens! whst'a 
the matter!” and a faint scream which followed the question proved that tbe 
fair inquirer fully appreciated the awful nature of the casualty. 

“ Here, Julia; for God’s sake, your vinaigrette, eau-de-Cologne, salts—tap. 
thing! Here’s a poor gentleman who has just been thrown out of a cab. Jobs 
run for the apothecary round the comer! God bleaa me! lam afraid be, 
dreadfully injured.” 

I gave a faint groan, without opening my eyes. 

“Oh! for mercy’s sake, bring him intotiie dining-room, poor young man.” 1 
exclaimed the lovely Julia. And when, in obedience to her benevolent mg. 
gestion, I had been removed to a softer couch, the dear angel acteally went dona 
on her knees, and began rubbing my temples with eau-de-Cologne. 

Yes; I felt those delicate fingers on my forehead; her breath fanned mj 
check! I would have broken ten legs to secure such a moment; and, lucky 
dog that I was! I enjoyed it m a whole skin. 

I was fearful, however, of carrying the joke too for, lest the surgeon should 
arrive, and insist upon phlebotomizing me, or, what would be worse, diacorn 
that I was shamming; I therefore, with a deep-drawn sigh, opened raj ejet, 
and looked languidly around me. What rapture, to meet the earnest gaze of 
those soft black orbs!—to see that heavenly countenance bending over me m 
anxiety and alarm—nay, as I almost flattered myself, with something of a tends 
interest! 

“ Thank God. he revives!” exclaimed she, in a tone of delight; but I could, 
of course, only recover my consciousness gradually. Before I was suffieientlr 
collected to speak, one of the party, having unrolled me from my cloak, hw! at¬ 
tracted my card-case from my coat-pocket, and read my name and address ts 
therein recorded—“ Capt. Bermingham,-Guards, Albany.” 

“ God bless my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Henderson, “ Captain Benningham, of 
the Guards! The son of Sir Dionysius, the member for ——, whom we met 
at dinner last week, at the Seymour-Higgjnbothams’. He told me his son wu 
in the Guards. I hope, m; dear Sir,” he continued, addressing me, “ you are 
not seriously hurt 1” 

“ No, nothing of consequence. I believe,” answered I, faintly. “ I reaEy—J 
—tm quite shocked—I am afraid I am giving a great deal of trouble.” 

“ Don’t mention it, my dear Sir,” said my good Samaritan. “But pray com¬ 
pose yourself; until the arrival of the surgeon, who will be here immediately.'’ 
. “ Will he!” thought I; “ then I must be off immediately, after I htie 
secured an excuse for calling to-morrow.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said I, rapidly reviving; “ but I trust I shall hne 
no serious occasion for bis services. My left arm is a little bruised, I believe; 
but I am sure I have do bones broken—I was only a good deal stunned. I flail, 
however, be quite well, in a minute or two, and cannot think of trespasser 
farther, to-night, on your kindness. My name is Bermingham—Captain Be* 

mingham of the-Guards. I must make the best of my way home now; 

but I trust yoo will allow me, when I am rather more presentable, to have the 
honour of calling upon yon, and expressing more fully the gratitude I feel for 
tbe benevolent attention I have received.” 

“ I shall be happy to see you, at any time. Captain Bermingham—especially 
as I have the pleasure of being slightly acquainted with your worthy father. Bat 
you really must not think of going—you cannot walk, I am sure. But stay, if 
you really will go, my carnage is here, and shall take you slowly home.” 

“ My dear Sir, I cannot think of-” 

“ Nay, I must insist. My coachman shall drive very carefully. In which 
direction were you going!” 

“ My dear Sir—you are too kind—my head is so confused—I scarcely re¬ 
collect—I think—I believe I was going to join some friends in.tbe Regent's 
Park, to sup after the opera; but, as you really- are so kind aa to allow me the 
use of your carriage, I shall trouble the coachman to drive me home to the 
Albany.” 

During all this time, I waa furtively watching the countenance of tbe lovely 
Julia, whose interest in my welfare was apparently not diminished by my restore- 
tion to consciousness. I have no doubt I looked pale, for in the perfbraoince of 
my successful manoeuvre, I bad got a slight shake; and my left shoulder just 
warned me that there was sufficient of reality in the affair to heighten the effect 
of the romance. 

I now took my leave, as gracefully as was consistent with the imaginary in¬ 
juries I bad sustained in the foil; and supported by the arm of one of the set 
vents, I proceeded to the carriage. But before I had got oat of the boose, n 
occurred to me that I ought, in common gratitude, to inquire the name of at 
new friend, as I could not be supposed to know it. I therefore begged that lie 
would have the goodness to inform me to whom I was so greatly indebted, hx. 
He complied by giving me hie card, which, having asked it merely for form's 
sake, I pot into my pocket without looking at it; and indeed there was not 
sufficient light at the street-door, where I received it, to admit of my reading 
the name. 

“ Plase your honour,” said the cabman, as I was slowly assisted into tbe 
carriage, “you’ve forgotten the fare.” 

“ Get along with yon,” said the butler. “ Do you think the gentleman's 
going to pay you, for a’most breaking his neck! Youooght to he bad up to 
Bow-street” 

“ Stay.” said I, with Christian meekness, and a forgiveness of injuries tbit 
was truly edifying, “I dare say tbe poor man is not much to blame, and acci¬ 
dents will happen. Here is your fare, my good fellow,” I continued, efippng 
a sovereign into his baud, “ and for God’s sake, drive more cautiously in future- 

Mr. Henderson's servants delivered me safely in Albany, with every precis- 
rion that my precarious state required. 

My father bad not returned from his club, and I gave the strictest injunction* 
that he should not be informed of what had occurred,—supposing always—em 
I regret to say it was not a matter of coarse—that he did not mske his sppeu- 
ance in that exquisite state of beatitude in which tbe vulgar cares of existence, 
and the trifling interests of humanity, sink into insignificance in the eyes of one 
who is 

“ O’er a’ the ills o’ life victorious.” 

After a night of unbroken slumbers, enlivened by very agreeable dresmt, 
throughout which romantic affection and marriage settlements—tbe dxrre c* 
Cupid mid the three per cent, consols—were oddly jumbled in my head, accent¬ 
ing to the usual incongruity of the fantastic visions of Morpheus, I arose m 
high spirits, and very little the worse for my tumble. As I was completing aj 
toilet,—an operation in which I did not forget a Mack silk handkerchief, by **J 
of a sling for my invalided arm,—as I meant it to do great execution,—I 
on my dressing-table the card which I had received from my Harley-street finem 
on the preceding night, and which I had taken from my waistcoat-pocket 
undressing. "What was my surprise, when I discovered that, instead of “ 
Henderson,” it bore tbe name of “ Lieut-CoL Sir George Jervoise!” 
it be tiie same card!—Yes, there was the address—No.—.Upper 
street. . 

“WeU,” thought I. “I took it for granted he was her father; but t "r 
pose he is only ber uncle. Perhaps ber father is dead. So much the better-” 
parents are sadly in the way, when a young lady is disposed to make a dm*- 
terested match.” 
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"With this consolatory reflection. Imsde myappearanccai tne onautaM tame. 
,hwe I found the “governor” all qi/npetbyibr my nusbap, of which he had 

heard the most exaggerated accounts. , . _ ... . , ., 

” At his request, I now gave him my »«~n of the affair, which was toleraoly 
/-onset. 15 far as it went, although I «K* «>« 1*“*? of suppressing such fact* 
„ iWs not desirous to commimkttc. I therefore said nothing of M>,» lien- 
demon, but dwelt long and eloqunUy on the kindness of Sir George Jervoise. 
“ He stated, Sir,” observed I, “that he had had the pleasure of meeting you 

^“To'b^'aure, to be sure,” said my father, suddenly recollecting the name. 
“ It was no later than last ws*. •* Seymour-Higginbothams'. 1 apt next to 
him, and a very sensible, agreeable fellow he is. ,Thc dinner tvas given in ho¬ 
nour of him and his young Ijpde!” 

“ Bride !" exclaimed, orratber screamed I, bouncing from my chair. 

“ Why. what the derdYthe matter with the man’” said my father, stanng 


in amazement. 

“Bride. Surl Didv»o say bride’ , . , 

Yes, Sir! his bride! And a mighty pretty woman she is, I can tell you . 
with a splendid pair </ black eyes. An heiress, too. They had only been mar¬ 
ried about three weeks. She was a Miss Henderson.” 

I started on my feet, upsetting sundry cups and saucers in the abruptness or 
the movement, tore off the sling from my arm, threw it into the fire, and began 
naerng the room with'gigantic strides. ... ,, 

it Qood Lord !** exclaimed my father, in real alarm, 41 the hoy s mad . Aiy 
life for it! he has had a concussion of the brain in that cursed fall !” And so 
«avine, he began ringing the bell, as if the house was on fire. 

4 ‘ For heaven’s sake, Sir!” said I, “ don’t alarm the neighbourhood. I have 
only made a confounded fool of myself:—that’s all!” . . 

‘‘Well, Tom,” said he, “ I am glad it’s no worse; but as it isn t the brat 
time by a* great many, to my certain knowledge, you may as well take it easy, 

Take it essy, indeed!” exclaimed I. “ When I have run the risk of break¬ 
ing my neck for nothing 1 But you shall hear the whole truth, Sir, and judge 
of my disappointment.” 

I then proceeded to supply the deficiencies of my former narrative, and put 
my worthy father in possession of all the facta of the case. He listened to my 
recital with the most provoking hilarity; and. after complimenting me on what 
be was pleased to designate my “ unheard-of impudence," and “unparalleled 
effrontery,” he ended by declaring, with an oath, that I was his •• own eon, 

every inch of me.” ,. , 

“ But, Tom, my boy,” said he, “ don’t be down-hearted! There are plenty 
of heiresses—and pretty ones, too—to be had, if you will only take the trouble 
of looking for them ;—and, at all events, if the worst comes to the wont, there 
is Lady Hornsey.” ... 

“ Don’t mention the old sorceress!” said I, “ unless you wish to give me 
another fit of St. Vitos. I’ll have nothing to say to her or any body else. I'll 
go at once, and throw myself into the Regent’s CanaL” 

“ Ah! then, Tom,” said my affectionate relative, “ sure the Basin in the 
Green Park is a deal more convenient!” 

“ Why, it’s nearer, as yon observe, Sir,” said L “ But I wish to do the 
pobte thing; and. after Sir George’s attention to me last night, it would be but 
decorous to leave my card in Harley-atreet. P. P. C. on my way.” 

To Harley-street I went accordingly: and as, in spite of the awfbl discovery 
which I had made, I was rather anxious than otherwise to appear interesting in 
the eyes of the adorable lady Jervoise. I judged it expedient to resume my 
sling, in case I should be admitted. But even this slight relief was denied me. 
Neither Sir George nor his lady was at home, and I was obliged to content my¬ 
self with leaving my card, accompanied by a grateful, message, which I trusted 
to the servants to deliver. 

Never was the equanimity of my temper more grievously disturbed than on 
that day. But. lucky or unlucky, merry orsad, people in this world must dine, 
that is to say if they can got a dinner; and after fuming away my whole morning 
over the Sunday,papers at the Clnb, I suddenly recollected that I was engaged 
for that day to Cady Hornsey. 

“ Well,” said I, “ it is a bore, but I may as well go and see how the Profes- 


sor gets on.” 

Whether it was (hat I had mistaken the hour, or bestowed too much time on 
the cares of the toilet, or that I wished, by concentrating the attention of the 
whole party upon me, to-give greater effect to my entree, I cannot exactly say, 
but I arrived late in Berkeley-square. The company had sat down to dinner. 
The first object that attracted my notice, as I entered, was the Professor, in¬ 
stalled aa Cam it la vuuatm, at the bottom of the table, — a post which I had 
frequently filled, at the request of the “ fair hostess,” who probably considered 
me m a state of probation for its more permanent occupancy. 

Little did I beed the gleam of triumph which shot from under the spec* of 
my scientific friend, for. lo! within two of him, radiant in all the splendour of 
her unrivalled charms, sat Lady Jervoise! Her husband (eheu!) was the dexter 
supporter of the chair 

I dropped into the only vacant seat, which, by good lock, was next to her. 
Our recognition was mutual; and my arm, still en echarpe, elicited the kindest 
inquiries, in a tone that was anything but indifferent. 

The conversation proceeded with great spirit. Her manner was as fascinating 
as her countenance was angelic. Every sentence she uttered increased my 
adoration and my despair. I drank wine with Sir George and wished he had 
pledged me in Prussic acid; but the only vengeance I had it in my power to 
inflict was flirting with bis wife; which act of “ wild justice,” aa Bacon, calls 
revenge, I performed to the best of mv ability. She listened with no reluctant 
ear to the “ soft nothings ” with which I assailed her; but every now and then 
I observed on her face a momentary expression of surprise, for which I was at 
a loss to account. At when, upon one occasion, I had said “ your lady¬ 

ship,” she interrupted me with considerable hesitation, while a deep but most 
becoming glow of timidity diffused itself over her lovely countenance. 

“ Do you know,” said she, “ I rather think you are under a mistake with re¬ 
spect to me 1” 

“ Indeed!” said L while my heart gave a bounce. “ Have I not the pleasure 
of addressing Lady Jervoise 1 ” 

“ No,” answered she, laughing; and directing my attention to a very pretty 
little black-eyed woman who sat near the Professor, at the opposite side of the 
table, “ Aat is Lady Jervoise. You did not see her last night, for she was not 
very wefl. and stayed away from the Opera. I amher sister, and on a visit with 
her. Mg name is Julia Henderson.” 

* • * * • * * 


Reader, shall I go on’ or do yon anticipate the result! My star was in the 
ascendant! They aay “the course’of true love never did run smooth:” per¬ 
haps so; but with me the waters had been so “ dark and stormy ” at starting, 
it was but fair that, during the remainder of the voyage, the stream should flow 
in an even though rapid current. I have not space for the particulars; suffice 
it to say, that the fair Julia was a eo-hareoa ; that her Indian unde and stock- 
exchange father were both dead; that she herself was lately arrived from Faria 
under the care of a step-mother; that her fortune, which was, however, only 
half what my crush-room friend had reported, was entirely at her own disposal; 
and finally, that, within two months of my cab adventure, I had the pleasure 
of enlivening Miss Henderson into Mrs. Bermingbam,—a transformation which, 
I am happy to sav. we have neither of us. so far. seen occasion to regret. 
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PASSAGES AT THE GERMAN BRUNNEN. 

To B«dCD-B.idfn. iu bciutic* and iu Raming-ubloa (for iu watcra, bower,r 
lauded by French novelists and recommended by French physicians, with 
whose let-alone system thev well accord, have little rnedicsl potency), flock 
visitor* from every port of Europe, and even from beyond tho Atlantic. Eng- 
lish« French, Spaniards, Italians, Germans, Poles, Russians, Hungarians, a nd 
Americans, aro here. Tho Europeans, of the highest rank and of tbc lowest, 
continental prince* and English nobles, blacklegs from LuoJun and eheoclicrs 
i *Industrie from Pans; the Americans, merely rich men. who seek the old 
world—wncro tney can display and enjoy tho wealth they have acquired, not 

indeed unenvied, but unannoyod by the more active enw of democracy_as a 

preferable abode to the new. This mixture of rank* and nations produces an 
agreeable variety in (he phsnt&smHgon* or kaleidoscope exhibited for tho 
entertainment of the quiet observer, tossed about and shifted in position, as are 
the collectively cosmopolite group*, amidst stnkingsconery, by incessant balls, 
concerts, breakfasts, pic.nics. tea-drinkings, and whist-parties, m addition to 
the over crowded tabhs d'hote, and ihe eternal, but eternally oxcuine route et 
nnr and roulette. as 

Amongst tho motley throng gathered togethor, as if for my especisl amuse- 
mcnl, was an English couplo of the class that once constituted the pride and 
strength of our sea-girt home; namely, the Squirearchy, or landed gebtry of 
moderate estate, say from one thousand to two thousand pounds a.year. To 
this class belonged Mr. and Mrs. Imham, but to its least extravagant division. 
Gilbert Irnham, upon nn income of two thousand pounds a-ycar, had not built 
a saloon to mai the galleries and ball-rooms of castles and abbeys in harbour 
iog a dancing country. Ho had not engaged a French chef de cuisine, alias 
man-cook, whilst an English female artiste was to bo bid. Ho kept no raco- 
horsea ; he was content to see h.n lovely wilo upon tho course in a britzka and 
pair, provided he had his nag for the road, and his hunters into the bargain * 
and that lovely wife twined in her luxuriant tresses pearls and flowers, unemu- 
lous of the diamonds of the Duchess of A. nnd the Conntess of 1 ). ’But that 
their equipage should be inferior to that of Mr C., who could not have above 
three thousand pounds a year, that their dinner* should fall short of thoso of Sir 
George D., who crrtainly had not five thousand pounds a year, that Mrs. Im- 

ham, universally allowed to bo the beauty of*-shire, should be worse dressed 

than the affected hoircss Miss E., that she ahonld not enjoy a London season 
at least every other spring, and be able to talk like her neighbours of Grisi and 
Taghoni, of Thalbcrg, the Queen, and Prince Albert,—these weru things not 
to bo thought of. 

It needs no ghost to tell the result. After living for some six or seven yean 
at a rate double bis income, to the back perhaps of some bschelor debts in¬ 
curred by Mr. Irnham before coming to his fortune, the gentleman found it 
necessary to place his affairs in the hands of his solicitor, lot tho mansion of his 
fathers, and go abroad for a few years upon a small allowance. His plan was 
to fix himself m some cheap place, that might afford a good school, against his 
only child, a fine boy of fivo or six years old, should bo ready for tho pedagogue. 
But prior to thus settling, he wished to see, and show his wife, something of 
the continent and of continental life. Their first paoso to look was made at 
Baden-Baden. 

The Black Forest afforded resources to the English sportsman, and a power¬ 
ful attraction m the novelty of bunting the wild boar. The novel and easy tone 
of society, tbc dances without even tho trouble of changing a walking garb, for 
the frequent reunions, whilst a dinner toilette sufficed even for a bal pari, or 
what called itself a full dresa ball, with the variety of parties of all kinds, 
delighted Mrs. Imham In the full beauty of siz-and-twcnty, when no charm 
is yet lost save the freshness of early girlhood, and that is amply compensited 
by heightened expression of conutenance and roondness of outline, she was an 
object of very general admiration, and frankly enjoyed that and herself, without 
any infraction of her conjugal purity and delicacy, if some little, perhaps, to 
the lowering of her matronly dignity. 

Bur if the amusements of Lbe sportsman and excursions through the beautiful 
surrounding country occupied Irnnam’s mornings, if he gladly accompanied his 
boloved Priscilla to the evening dance at the Conversation Haus , as the build¬ 
ing consecrated to tho gaming tablo is here called, and was happy to see her 
«o, he wanted somo further evening pastime for himself. Tho Conversation 
House seldom abounds in first rate conversera. He was no dancing man, and 
indeed felt some small degree of contempt for those that wero : no was too 
fondly attached to his wife to find pleasure in flirting with other women, and 
though-thttt was a resource, he thought it a dull one, of which he soon grew 
weary. So situated, iu a placo where the sums won or lost at raugs et noir 
and roulette form the main, if not the exclusive subjects of discourM ( sod dis¬ 
cussion, at least amongst raasculino interlocutors, it was next to impossible 
that an idle man should not habitually loungo from tho reunion room to the 

gaming rooms, as even tho dancing men themselves are constantly doing_ 

should not seek the tables, if only to watch tho freaks and vicissitudes of fortune, 
rather than saunter up and down the great room for hour*. The excitement of 
the gambling scene is attractive even to those who take no part in it, ss witness 
the crowds of both sexes, thronging, pressing to look on, whenever any report 
of unusually high play circulates through the lounging, or, I suppose, tho espe¬ 
cially conversation-room of the edifice. But this excitement is terribly infec. 
tioos,—who knows’jt not to his cost?—and Irnham was soon tempted to risk s 
few pieces of silver. 

The first time that his wife, hinging upon his arm, saw him thus fling s crown 
piece down upon the rouge et noir table, sho was evidently frigliLenod. She 
endeavoured to draw him away, whilst timidly whispering, * 0 , Gilbert! re¬ 
member how little wc have to spare, how many privations to endure!* 

I was near enough to overhear the soft expostulation. He saw that this was 
the case, and I regretted it, fearing to have thus contributed to harden him 
against it. But my apprehensions wero groundless, as 1 afterwards learned, 
even from his wife's praises of her husband, as much as from her occ asionall y 
incautious communications. There needed no extraneous circumstance to 
render Gilbert Irnham impassive to remonstrance, to provoke the look that ac¬ 
companied his haughtily interrogative reply, * Since when. Pnacilla, have I 
become so unable to conduct myself as to want s governess V As he spoke he 
took gold from his purse, increased his slake, and played higher than I bad ever 
before seen him. 

Gilbert Irnham was active and athletic in mind ss in body. To him nothing 
seemed a trouble that was to bo dono, whilst accidental circumstances bad, 
even from boyhood, rendered the idea of henpeckedness , if I may coin the sub¬ 
stantive, a perfect bugbear. Captivated as he had been by the delicate beauty 
of P me ilia Man vers, by her polished manners and sprightly conversation, anti 
still more by her preference of himself to wealthier lovers, he would hardly have 
sought her in marriage hod he not found in her the timidity, the yielding gentle¬ 
ness, the very helplessness, that he esteemed the primary, the essential charms 
of the female character. He desired not in hi* wife even activity enough to 
superintend domestic arrangements and details, for to govern in small things 
as in groat was his pleasure, and an energetic notable woman his abhorrence. 
His wife was to be his plaything, his darling pet; but to he so, she must be 
entirely, absolutely, and in every respect, dependent upon himself. Accord¬ 
ingly, the honeymoon had scarcely waned when he required his bride to surren¬ 
der her pin-money into his hands, that he might have the satisfaction of supply¬ 
ing all ber wants. Frankly she complied; and if ho delighted in surprising as 
well as in decorating bis beantiful wife with gowns, hats, scarfs, bracelet* sod 
all the ornamental parts of dress, be delighted still more in hearing her ask him 
for money to procure its less elegant portions, or for the relief of distress. 
Never had Priscilla Imham bad cause personally to regret the pecuniary.de¬ 
pendence to which she bad obediently reduced herself. But when she learned 
that her husband was so deeply in debt, as to be under tho necessity of Jetting 
their house and going to economise abroad, she looked at her blooming boy, 
and asked herself whether she ought not to have remonstrated against au ex¬ 
penditure disproportionate to their incomol With a sigh abe acknowledged 
that had abe done so it would have been fruitlessly; yet the same tmsubdoed 
feeling of self-reproach inspired the few expostnUtory words that had reached 
my ear; and the effect produced by this her first attempt in the course of her 
wedded life to offer any objection to any action, wish, or whim, of her lord and 
master, as, wiih all bis love for ber, he literally was, probably satisfied her that 
ber passive acquiescence had not contributed to the evil she deplored. 

Tbe fatal attractions of rouge et -noir or roulette, when ooce sought as an 
amusement, fradaaily gain power over tbe mind of the player, the pursuit 
becoming first a taste, and ere long an all-absorbing passion. 

Mr. Irnham, driven from England by bis debts., mas to live upon the conti¬ 
nent upon a very small portion of the income, the whole of which he had never 
found sufficient, the remainder being irrecoverably assigned to his creditors until 
their demands should be satisfied; and if he lost his quarter’s allowance, be 
was without resource until the next should become due. FoUr conscious of 
this, be long played cautiously, and as low ss the rules of the tables peronUed- 
Bot when did caution permanently control so inclination professedly indulged 
to a limited extent? Irnham grew bolder through habit; and a temporary tur 
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of luck begot the on fort unate idea, that be might possibly win enough to afford 
h»s I'riscilia and himself something more of their accustomed indulgence* dur- 
mg their banishment, perhaps even enough to shorten it* necessary duration, 
by contributing to the payment* making at home. Need I atatj his disappoint¬ 
ment T Distracted at the idea of the consequences to bis family of embarrass¬ 
ments in a foreign country, remote f<om all friends and relations from whom 
temporary anl could be hoped, he played more desperately, m order to retrieve 
hi* lossca—and lost accordingly. .... r 

Matters speedily got worse. Irnhara drew upon his solicitor in advance oj 
his next quarter and bi* next, till the solicitor po» lively refused to honour an- 
other bill He ran to debt to e 'cry cno at Baden-Baden who would trust him. 
He disposed of his watch, of hi* ri-gs, bi* gold chain, of all ornamental valua 
bles pertaining personally to himself; and as their produce disappeared in the 
failure of one system after another, he demanded, aid of course obtained, bis 
wife’s trinkets* to supply the same call*, to be swallowed up m the name vor¬ 
tex. 

After several alternation* of misery, he one evening entered the Conversa - 
sum Hsus, with the last aura that he knew how to raise for many months to 
come in his purso. fortune proved, as usual, adverse to Irnharo, whilst she 
smiled upon a player beside him named Robertson. This man was a suspected 
blackleg, who seldom meddled further with a game of chance, over which h • 
could exerciec no controlling power, than to throw down a piece or two, by 
way of maintaining a footing at the table, where he was upon the look-out for 
dupe*. But tbi* evening, happening to light upon a run of luck, he pursued 
it with *och extraordinary success, as, in oppo*itionto his own lo**e*, provoked 
in irnliam a feeling of bitter envy, that cruelly enhanced the pangs of disap¬ 
pointment and impending rum- 

At length Irnham’s last Napoleon was swept away by the croupier’s rake, 
and with it the possibility of profiling by the new system, of the infallibly of 
which the very impossibility of trying it soon convinced him. The agony of 
remorse, mortification, despair, of ten thousand fechogs, all torture, that soizcd 
the wretened man, was terrific. Every remaining spark of fortitude was over¬ 
whelmed: and he rushed from the Conversation Hans, resolved, if such a 
frantic impulse can be called resolve, to rolievc himself by self-slaughter from 
a load of anguish that he could no longer endure. 

He reached his own room, seized a pistol and loaded it. But as be was 
raising it to his head, he heard the soft voice of bis wifo in the adjoining cham¬ 
ber soothing their wayward child ; persuading him not to tease papa for some¬ 
thing that the boy had asked and beon refused. The heart stricken suicide’s 
hand sank. Hi* determination was unaltered; but In shrank in idea from the 
•bock it would be to tbo gentle creature whom ho had undone, to bear the 
report of the death-dealing weapon, to bo the first to find his mangled, disfigur¬ 
ed corpse ; and ho rushed from his home, as ho had before rushed from the 
aeon© of his ruin, to execute his fell purpose elsewhere. His distracted speed 
brought hr n to tbo garden of the Conversation Haus. There ho stood still, 
and with the ejaculated prayer, * God forgive mo !’ was again raising the pis¬ 
tol, when the sound of approaching footstep* alarmed him with fears of inter¬ 
ruption. He judged it best to wait until the person, whoever it might be, should 
“have passed, and to avoid his notice stopped out of sight behind a tree. 

From bis concealment his eyes sought tbo disturber, as though to expedite 
his passage. The path was chequered by an alternation of dark shade under 
the overhanging trees, and of bright open spots, upon which the moonbeams 
plaved in soft radiance. The intruder as he drew near traversed one of thee 
illuminated intervals, and Irnbara recognized Robertson. An impulse of vin¬ 
dictive hatred shook his frame. An idea of obtaining the means of complete 
redemption, and at the same time of glutting his vengeance upon tho abhorred 
and desp »cd successful blacklegs, flashed across hi* bewildered intellect. 
There was po time for thought. At this instant Robertson passed from the 
clear moonligh into gloomy night, and Irnhara d&ried upon his intended vic¬ 
tim, presenting hi* pistol, and crying, m a voice disguised more by agitation 
than design, ‘ Vour money!’ 

Robertson, if not a particularly bravo man, was nevertheless cool and self- 
possessed, a* Indeed it bohoves persons of his profession to be. Ho saw the 
pistol shake in the convulsed band that presented it,and at once perceiving (hat 
his assailant was no practised robber, he clutched the barrel, and struck the 
muzzlo upwards. The two men now strove for the pistol, as for life or doath, 
and in the strugglo it went off. But momentary as had been the conflict, it 
bad shifted its scene from tho dark shade into the moonlight, and even as the 
report of the pistol rang on his ear, Robertson beheld the features of bis antag¬ 
onist He exclaimed, 4 GreAt God! Mr Irnham!’and tho unhappy perpetra¬ 
tor of two crimes m intention, overpowered by the shame of detection, lot go 
his hold of the pistol, to cover his face with both hands. 

Robertson bad scarcely recognized the would-be robber, ere ho had con¬ 
ceived the advantage to be dcrivod from the incident He seized Irnham with 
a strong grasp, and dragged him awar from the walk where the encounter had 
taken place, behind a thick clump of bushes, that completely sheltered them 
from observation ; saying, as be did so, in a hoarse whisper, 1 That d— — -d shot 
will bring all tho idlers down upon us, to make out what has happened ; and if 
■eon, you are a lost man.’ 

Irnham, crushed by tho consciousness of guilt and failure, by the shame of 
detection, by tbo bornblo sense of infamy hanging over himself and his family, 
and confounded by Robertson's apparent magnanimity, was helpless *-s an in¬ 
fant m his hands. He followed unresisting, and was soon ensconced in a small 
thicket of shrubs. From this retreat he and his companion witnessed the fruit¬ 
less search for the cause of the roport which had been heard, and pretty gen¬ 
erally connected in idoa with the ovident slate of frenzied despair m which Im- 
ham had rushed from the play-room. Tney heard the remarks and conjectures 
that announced the expectations of the seekers ; and they heard the final infer¬ 
ence, that since neither corpse, wounded man, nor blood were to be found, the 
firing must havo been a harmless accident; whereupon the search was aban¬ 
doned. 

\Vhon the coast was clear, Robertson led the sinking Irnham back into the 
moonlight path- Then he looked at him, remarked that he was in no condition 
to appear before Mrs. Irnham without alarming her and betraying himself, and 
insisted upon bis accompanying him to his own, Robertson’s, lodgings, til! ho 
should have recovered some degree of composure. Arriving there, he caro- 
fully locked up the pistol in his secretaire, threw a bag of money, bis winnings, 
with affected negligence upon the table, and called for wine, of which be forced 
a gloss or two upon his guest, to steady his nerves. He then, in a tone of 
commisorating kindness, inquired what could havo driven a gentleman of Mr 
Irabam’s appearance, manners, and station, to tho desperate act that hod for 
the moment brought them together. 

In Irnham tbo hopeless depression of despondency had succeeded to the wild 
energy of despair. He was completely subdued by the superiority which his 
attempted crime had given to his, so lately contemned, companion, and unre¬ 
servedly confessed his utter destitution, hi* j urposod suicide, and the mad im¬ 
pulse to procure tho means of a new system, which, if he could but play* it was 
certain to rotrieve all his losses, that had prompted his sudden, unpremeditated 
attack upon Robertson. His hearer listened with every appearance of sympa¬ 
thy; but he shook his head as he answered, laying his hand upon the bag con¬ 
taining his winnings: * If this were indeed certain, I could easily supply you 
with tho means, to bo repaid by a share m your gams. But ray experience of 
the game, my knowledge of the groat advantage fairly and lawfully enjoyed by 
the bank, havo long since convinced me, that though a casual run of luck, like 
mine this evening, may sometimes pour a golden stream into a punter's pocket, 
no scheme ever was or can be devised, really calculated to overcome fair advan¬ 
tage, and beat the bank. You would only plunge deeper into the mtre by trying 
more. Tho doctors arc all knaves or madmen.’ 

4 If that bo so, what is to becomo of me, and of those whom I have ruined!’ 
groaned Irnham. 4 Suicide would free me from my wife, my child !’ 
t 4 If you are actually driven to such extremities,’ resumed Robertson. 4 1 
think I could suggest a plan much more likely to answer; and if you will join 
me in it, I will readily lend whatever may bo necessary in the meanwhile to 
relieve your present difficulties and distresses ’ 

Thai Irnham eagerly and thankfully inquired what this plan might be, fol¬ 
lows of course. But u was not so easy for the sharper to unfold his nefarious 
scheme to one who, notwithstanding his recently attempted felony, he could 
not but feel to bo a thorough gentleman, with the high sense of honour insepa¬ 
rable from that character. He first required Irnham to pledge himself to se¬ 
crecy, whether ho should accede to the proposal or not. Then he hesitated, 
and whilst plying his guest with wine, said he should like to mature and ar¬ 
range hia ideaa more completely before he disclosed his project. Then, ram¬ 
bling as it seemed from the subject, he talked vaguely of the enormously rich 
Russian, Prince Tchermaloff; of his admiration, his passion for Mrs Irnham, 
which was so oatentatiously, so insolently displayed, which bore such a char¬ 
acter of confidence of ultimate success, as to deserve punishment, though there 
was as yet no overt act that could authorize a challenge. And after all these 
preliminary preparations, during which he kept urging Irnham to drink, it was 
not without many evasions, circumlocutions, <md sophistical arguments, that he 
at lengtn proposed to the self degraded man to join in plucking a pigeon ; that 
pigeon being Pnnco Tcherraalotl, whose audacious passion for the beautiful 
Mrs. Irnham was to be used for ensnaring him. 

No evawon, circumlocution, or sophistry, no wrath marital excited against 
the intended pigeon, could disguise the infamy of this proposal. Irnham’s in- 
dignauoo was unbounded, and had hia pistol been within bis reach, his own life 
or Robertson’s must have been the instant forfeit. But no such recourse wai 
tt hand ; and hia skilful seducer suffered him not to forget that hia honour, anc 


with it that of his family, was m bis, Robertson’*, keeping, since he had the pis¬ 
tol to accredit his statement of the plain truth, whilst everybody had already 
auspected that it roust have been the ruined gamester who bad fired ; and when 
he saw him writhing u~dor the anticipation of infamy, he dared to insinuate the 
possibility that extremity of distress might throw the most virtuous of women, 
if a mother, and already disgraced, rato the toils of a wealthy, a dissolute lover. 
Irnham felt wbathe said, felt his entire subjection to the unprincipled wretch 
before him, and his agony was unspeakable. Robertson saw his advantage, and 
that it must in the end insure his victory. He saw that the longer Irnham 
meditated upon his subjection, the more complete it would became, and re¬ 
minding mm that he was pledged to secrecy, bade him go home and sleep upon 
bis proposal, for that they would discuss it no more that night, in his state of 
agitation and excitement, as well as of exhaustion. At the same time he placed 
a purse in the hand of the guest he waa dismissing, to relieve the more pressing 
necessities of his family. Irnnam impetuously, indignantly rejected the prof¬ 
fered aid, Robertson enforced the acceptance of tne offers of his friendly 
benevolence with the superior rights resulting from the transaction of the 
evening. The humbled gentleman refused more respectfully, more feebly ; at 
length, his nerves fearfully excited by the various agitations he had undergone, 
and by the wine be had swallowed, his intellect* half bewildered, overpowered 
by Robertson’s claim of superiority, by his own beggared condition and the 
wants of bis family, he submitted, though with bitter repugnance. He sought 
bis home late at night, with what he felt to be the retaining fee, the binding 
earnest, of the wage* of crime, degrada ion, and infamy in bn pocket. 

In the morning Irnham left hi* room, half resolved, at all hazards, to return 
Robertson his loan or gift. But he was encountered upon tne stairs by hi* 
landlady, who with vulgar insolence demanded payment of the arrears that 
bad been accumulating; tbat had produced the incivility which he knew had 
sorely galled hts wife, besides being loudly complained of by the child’s nurse. 

4 Infirm of purpose,” he was provoked to use the means in his possession of si¬ 
lencing taunts, that he was iu no state of mind to bear, and compelling a re¬ 
turn to civility. The object was attained ; but deadly was it purchased ! For 
bow could Robertson now be repaid, save by acceding to his proposal? His 
opinion of the fallacy of ail schemes for insuring success at rouge et noir and 
roulette, deriving such weight from the very vileness of his character as a 
sharper, that his unhappy debtor had given them up in absolute despair. 

Still the wretched man shrank from giving the consent that he could not 
hope, though he confessed it not to hiraaelf, ultimately to withhold. He avoid¬ 
ed meeting with the villain whom his crime had made his master, and strove 
to flatter himself tbat it was something to gam time. Fora day or two, un¬ 
der the pretence to his wife uf sporting, he shunned every human eye amidst 
the receases of the Black Forest. But can the mind, goaded by remorse, by 
the dread—dread in the present case amounting pretty nearly to certainty— 
of being compelled to plunge yet deeper into guilt, endure solitude 1 As under 
the influence of nightmare, Irnham beheld himself co-operatmg in a plot, the 
bare idea of the ir.famy of which shook him as with an ague fit. And again 
the thought of suicide aroso. But his beautiful wife—could he leave her in¬ 
debted to Robertson? Leave her an almost certain prey to libertinism ? No ! 

If he escaped the toil* in which he was entangled by death, she must die loo! 
And then what was to become of ihcir child 1 He shuddered ! He shrank 
from the horrors he had imagined, and utterly unable to bearh’s own thoughts, 
resolved to fly from them and from himself. The next day he agreed to ac¬ 
company Priscilla to s fete given expressly for her by Prince Tchermaloff, 
amidst the fair gardens of la favorite, a ducal villa occasionally lent for auch 
festal purposes. To this party only the first company at Baden being invited, 
Irnham felt he should there bo safe from a meeting with tbohatod ao dreaded 
Robertson. 

Had that individual had the guidanco of Irnham’s movements, ho could 
liardly have ordered them better for bending his desired accomplice to his pur¬ 
pose. In the loneliness of the dark woods his remorse, feeding upon itself, 
had become morose despondency, whence sprang a misanthropy, tbat rendered 
the plundering a rich man, a man revelling in all that be yvas forced to re¬ 
nounce, less repugnant to his feelings. Of his principles I speak not—I doubt 
principles are too apt to lose their strength and delicacy amidst the excitement 
of high play and its usually painful consequences. In this frame of mind he 
attended the fete of Prince Tchermaloff, and what he saw there heightened the 
vague sentiment of envy and malevolence into bitter personal hatred. I have 
said that since Mrs. Irnham hail seemed to be neglected by her husband, the 
gallantry of the men who hovered arcund her, had acquired a degree of 
warmth, had assumed a lover-like character, of which she, partly from indif¬ 
ference. partly from the gradual manner m which the change bad taken place, 
was unconscious ; and she received the wooing as she had been accustomed to 
receive more respectful and distant attentions. This tone of confident gallan¬ 
try, gaining strength from day to day, had attracted the notice of all but its 
object, over whom none of those most disposed to wish her well, were suffi¬ 
ciently imimate to give her a hint respecting it. Of these bold admirers Prince 
Tchermaloff was the moat ardent, and, relying upon the power afforded by hia 
immense wealth of contributing to her amusements, of gratifying every wish, 
every fancy she might chance to express, by far tho most offensively confident 
as he very plainly showed in his whole deportment. However mach exasper¬ 
ated by these licentious hopes, anticipative of his dishonour, and rather ex¬ 
hibited than betrayed, Irnham still clearly saw that his wife, far from inten¬ 
tionally encouraging them, was perfectly unsuspicious, not only of their exhi¬ 
bition, but even of their existence, and the tempest of his rage was directed 
solely against his presumptuous rival The next morning he sought Robert¬ 
son, and promised implicit obedience to his instructions. 

In pursuance of these instructions, Irnham now appeared at the Convcrso 
cions Hans, with his wife upon his arm as at their first arrival; he declared to 
all who would listen to him, that he was tired of losing his money at a game at 
which there was no possibility of winning; and whilst Mrs Irnham danced, 
betook himself to whist, at which he said all had an equal'chance. To the 
whist-room he often urged Prince Tchermaloff, and others of his lady’s beaux, 
to accompany him ; and although the Russian declared that be had rather lose 
at rouge et noir or roulette than win at so stupid an affair as whist, these gentle¬ 
men usually complied, either from unwillingness to repress any overtures to 
intimacy by the husband upon whose wife they had designs, or to look at and 
flirt with her, as on the evenings when there was no dancing. Irnham gen¬ 
erally desired her to come and sit by him, in order to bring him luck. 

The way being thus prepared, a whist and supper party was arranged at 
Imham’s rooms, to which he was to invite Prince Tchermaloff, and any one 
other whistplaying admirer of his wife, and Robertson to bring a crony of h s 
own, one Drake. Mrs. Irnham had been surprised at the restoration of ease in 
their living, and of civility in their landlady; she was still more astonished at 
learning that they were about to incur the expense of giving a supper even to 
more than four persons But she had never been permitted to interfere with, 
scarcely to remark upon, her husband’s domestic arrangements; he had never 
spoken to her of money matters, except when he had announced to her the 
necessity of breaking up their establishment and going abroad, and when he had 
deprived her of her maid and her ornaments. She knew nothing of business, and 
concluded that, being very clever, he had found some means of puttmg all to 
rights again. Accordingly her spirits, which had been rising ever since she 
had flattered herself that their affairs were improving, rose yet higher ; and 
upon the evening in question she was as gay, smiling, and attractive, as though 
she had meant to promote Robertson’s designs. 

Before supper all proceeded quietlv, and, as it might seem, fairly. The five 
gentlemen cut in and out; Mrs. Irnham never played at cards, and sometimes 
Irnham would call her to sit by him for luck, as at the rooms, thus placing her 
likewise next one of those who had come solely for her sake; at others, whea 
either of these had cut out, leaving her free to flirt with tne disengaged visitor. 
By these means, the attention of both the Russian, and Mr. Welford, the fourth 
guest, was sodiverted and occupied, that Robertson and Drake could regulate 
the fortunes of the game much as they pleased. If they did so, it was with 
great moderation and discretion. There appeared nothing extraordinary in 
any one’s luck, although the two lovers and Robertson, who exclaimed vi¬ 
olently against his cards, were decidedly the losers, Irnham and Drake the 
winners. 

At supper tho champagne was not spared, and Mrs Tmham soon felt desirous 
of retiring. But she had been forbidden to do so until she should receive a 
hint from her husband that she was at liberty to withdraw, and he detained her 
until he had again fixed his guests at tbo card-table Then he gave her an as¬ 
senting nod ; and she, disgusted and offended at the freedom that wine had lat 
terly given to the tongues of her company, hastened to make good her 
retreat. 

Either Robertson or Drake now invariably cutout, and he who did so, in ad¬ 
dition to the office of telegraph to his associates, undertook that of cup.bcarcr 
to the players, the supper-table, amply supplied with champagne, remaining at 
hand. Wherefore sully my own and the reader’s fancy by conjuring up the 
hateful details of the subsequent scene? The newspaper reports of our own 
courts of justice have but loo often furnished the means of judging what it must 
have been ; and if any reader can possibly desire to embody a picture from 
which I recoil, to those reports I refer him. He has bat to change the names, 
and the whole is before him. Suffice it then to say that, at a late or early hour, 
as we please to call it, Tchermaloffand Welford were conveyed, nearly insen¬ 
sible, to their respective abodes. That Irnham sought his bed in a state of 
sufficient excitement to impair his prudence, and alarm his unhappy wife by 
many an unregarded word, calculated refill her mind with indefinite fear of she 
knew not what. And that Robertson and Drake reeled from the hoase, reeled 


[ into their own, were seen reeling wherever they were likely to be seen, so that 
the m-oxicotiou of the whole party was nert day matter of general notonetv • 
although 1, who happened, having been driven from my bed by restlewnes* tA 
have opened my window for the refreshment of the early morning air, saw the 
two last named worthy associate* walk past, with a steadiness that <*ave me no 
cause to doubt their sobriety- ® 

The next day Tchermaloff woke, as may be supposed, with a very indistinct 
notion of the transactions of the preceding evening. Hi* chief reminiscence* 
were, tbat Mrs. Irnham had been remarkably agreeable, that he had lost at 
whist, had drank a good deal of champagne, and had been affected thereby to 
so very unusual a degree as somewhat to surprise him. "Whilst he was medi- 
tating upou these various important points, his valet laid before him tie sev¬ 
eral articles that he had abstracted from the pockets of the habiliments worn by 
the Prince at Imham’s supper. That hi* purse was emptied he knew - he 
opened his note-book, and found it so likewise ; when his eye was caught by 
a paper, the form and folding of which seemed anfamiliar. He took it up; it. 
was & note of hand for twelve thousand franca, scrawled with the unsteady hand 
of inebriety, and signed Samuel Robertson. That a man of the peculiarrepu- 
tation borne by Roocrtson, should have given such an acknowledgment to one 
in no condition to claim, or be likely afterwards to remember his winnings, in¬ 
creased In* surprise very materially. He deposited the document in his pock¬ 
et-book, saying to himself, 4 Tne devil is not so black as he is painted,they 
say and even as he did go, he smiled at hi* own juvenility id supposing that 
ihe paper was worth taking care of, that he should ever hear of it, or see the 
signer more. 

Late in tbe day, as he was preparing to go out, a tap at hi* door stopped him v 
and in answer to his ‘Herein !’ or 4 Come ml* Robertson presented himself. 
Tne visitor apologized subm saively for his intrusion, upon the plea of anxiety 
to be satisfied as re the state of accounts from the preceding night, which he 
was ashamed to say his bead was not yet clear e iough to r. collect. He 
found tbat hi* friend Drake held an 1 0 U of his for a pretty considerable 
sum, and be had, he said, some vagae idea of having given his highness 
another. 

Tcherinalvff, more and more surprised, showed it him. Robertson said it 
was well it was no worse, bat even for that trifle he was compelled to solicit 
his highness’* indulgence for a few days. Drake would wait hts convenience, 
and the moment he could procure the money, which just then he bad not by 
him, having lost all, he would take up his note. Tchermaloff, who had nut ex¬ 
pected the debt to be even acknowledged, readily agreed re give his debtor 
time, and Robertson prepared to take his leave with a thousand thanks, and the 
concluding remark. 

‘Mr. Welford and I are the losers, and, as I am given to understand, your 
highness too, upon the balance, ourcommon friend Irnham and my friend Drake 
being the lucky dogs.* 

The prince answered negligently that he had no recollection even of receiv¬ 
ing Robertson’s note, but found that he must have lost the contents of his purse 
and pocket-book, as both were empty. 

‘ I wish that may be all,’ rejoined his visitor. ‘But Drake to'Is me he has a 
largeish I 0 0 of Weiford’s. and fancies tbat Irnham has one from your high¬ 
ness.’ And, with renewed thanks, the blackleg departed. 

Somewhat disturbed by Robertson’s information as to Drake’s fancies, which 
gave form to a vague suspicion rising in his mind, the Russian now issued from, 
hts apartments, in search of refreshment from the open air, and of the lady 
whose charms had caused his losses of the over night. He directed his steps 
towards the sort of parade where the company assembled in the afternoon, m 
front of the Conversations Haus y to hear the band, the German two o’clock 
diner* drinking their coffee, the more fashionable fire o’clockians walking back¬ 
wards and forwards, as though in search of an appetite for their repast. Here 
he found the Imbams, lounging arm m-arra, the husband looking a* if he had 
been in every way the principal sufferer of the nocturnal party, the wife pale, 
heavy-eyed, and dejected. Tchermaloff immediately accosted them, apologiz¬ 
ing to Mrs. Iroham in the most penitentijl terms for a transgression which her 
presence ought to have rendered impossible. She accepted his excuses with a 
faint smile, hut seemed little disposed to converse, and he resumed, 

4 From the substitution of the lily for the rose upon your fair cheek, I fear 
we further disturbed your rest.’ 

4 That you did indeed,’ she replied. 4 1 have had no sleep, and am good for 
nothing to day.’ 

The prince’s regret and repentance were redoubled, and he observed, that 
[raham’sown looks showed he was justly punished for having betrayed his 
friends into so heinous an offence. Irnham forced a laugh as he answered, 

‘ My landlord’s champagne proved better, and stronger too, than I expected/ 

* Treacherous as tempting,’ said Tchermaloff, ‘for l have no reeollection of 
anything after your lady deprived us of her presence—of which, in truth, we 
were most,unworthy. But I am given to understand that you hold a note of 
bandref mine V 

* I do,’ said Irnham. 

4 And for how much, pray ?’ 

4 For eighty thousand francs.’ 

The Russian paused a moment, then said, 

‘ I will see you about it to-morrow; a lady must not be pestered with pecuniary 
concerns,’ and changed the conversation. 

He sat by Mrs Irnhara at dinner, as usual, he danced with her, but the 
Brunnen world remarked that something seemed to be wrong with both. In 
the course of the evening, Tchermaloff spoke to Welford, and, finding that 
he knew no more than him-clf of the settlement of accounts, proposed that 
thev should sup together, and talk the matter over. 

They did so, and the more they compared notes, the more satisfied they 
became that unfair means of intoxication had been employed against them¬ 
selves—perhaps the addition of brandy to their wine—that the two black¬ 
legs, at least, if not Irnham, had remained perfectly sober, and tnat they, 
Tchermaloff and Welford, had been made to sign acknowledgments for 
losses they had not incurred (Weiford’s note to Drake was for thirty 
thousand francs) when unconscious what they were doing. 

* I shall tax the scoundrels with bocussing us, and refuse to pay,’ said the 
angry Englishman, as he rose from table and put on his hat. 

4 1 shall investigate the matter, and see what I can make of it,’ returned the 
wary Russian. 

They shook hands and parted, 

Durrav the night. Prince Tchermaloff meditated a plan of operations from 
which he anticipated the most brilliant results, and in the morning sent to in¬ 
vite Robertson to breakfast with him The polite attention, the desire for hie 
company, was unexpected, and there are circumstances in which unexpected 
and alarming are synonymous. But, whatever might be the apprehensions of 
the invited, afrer confessing a debt, and soliciting time, to refuse was impossi¬ 
ble—moreover, it was indispensable to know if any, and what, danger threatened. 

Of course I was no: present at this confidential meal, and cannot pretend to 
report the conversation at length, or to specify the adroit allusions, the playful 
insinuations, the clever evasions, by which a profligate and a blackleg respec¬ 
tively endeavoured to outwit each other, to avoid committing themselves, and 
to preserve a specious show of honourable-mannishness whilst attaining their 
grossly dishonest ends. But I learned enough of its purport, tenour, and upshot* 
to enable me to tell you, courteous reader, all tbat it imports you to know. 

The prince g»ve the sharper to understand that, to a man of his immense 
property, the sum he had lost was too insignificant to excite a thought of making 
a disreputable business public by refusing payment of the note, whatever he 
might suspect or know of the manner in which it had been obtained, but that 
he was very desirous of ascertaining the real character of a gentleman whom 
he had admitted into his intimacy, the husband of a lady whom he greatly ad¬ 
mired, and that therefore, and only therefore, he was bent upon investigating 
the transactions of the evening, during which it appeared as if the wine drunk 
by him and Mr. Welford had been so much more inebriating than that taken by 
the rest of the party. When this produced no revelations, he added, that if 
Robertson could furnish him information which, by giving him power over, ho 
feared, a suspicious character, might enable him efficiently to protect an amiable 
and virtuous lady from the evil consequences of her husband’s misconduct, he 
should esteem the return of Robertson’s note of hand for twelve thousand 
francs an inadequate recompense for the service, Robertson as cleverly gave 
hi* host to understand, that he was well able to supply his highness with such 
information, wholly unconnected with the game at wtust, where he believed all 
had been fair, but had, like his highness, been too much overcome with wine re 
know what had been done, but that the return of hia own 10 U was of little 
value in his eyes; and when Tchermaloff placed upon the table, beside the 
document in question, an order upon a Baden-Baden banker for douale the sum* 
Robertson, as if in the confidential indiscretion of friendship, revealed, not the 
transactions of the supper evening, but Iroham’s attempted robbery, and 
offered the possession of the pistol, if desired—for * further consideration. 
The Russian, who had obtained far beyond his boldest anticipations, banded 
the two papers to Robertson, and the sharper withdrew to possess himself of the 
amount of the order, feeling tolerably confident, from what the prince had 
dropped of the insignificance of eighty thousand francs to him, and his unwill¬ 
ingness to bring a transaction discreditable to ail parties concerned before the 
public, that his°note of hand would be paid, whatever Weiford’s might be. 

Tchermaloff now felt that he was indeed possessed of irresistible power over 
a wife and mother, and hastened re apply it. He sallied forth to call upon Air*. 
Irnham : she was cone out with her child, and he went in search of . he f*. “f 
knew her haunts, and quickly found her, seated upon a somewhat retired benca 
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n the public garden, with her lovely boy sporting upon a grass plot beforo 

k^^acpTcncrmaloiT gazed at her for a while unobserved. He judged that 
her thoughts were painfully occupied by dissatisfaction with her husband’s con¬ 
duct, if lor nothing else, for the embarrassments and privations he had broagh: 
upon her, and that me moment was, therefore, propitious to a lover’s suit. Now, 
although the Russian, with hi« genuiue oriental contempt for the female cha- 
racter,°could entertain no doubt but that his intended paramour, however she 
m^rht be reduced to such degradation, would quickly be reconciled u> it amidst 
thtTluxories with which be should surround her, ho still, it should seem, felt 
that her yielding to the seductions of love would be more agreeable than her 
sinking under the force of the moral torture, the moral compulsion, with which 
he was armed. He resolved, therefore, to reserve these wcap.ns for his luat 
resource, and to endeavour to take her heart by storm. He accordingly acco t- 
cd her with, more of passion and less of respect than usual as he seated himself 
by her side. . 

The vehement tone of bis professions, of his entreaties for compassions and 
sympathy, attracted the notice of casaal promenaders earlier than the abstract¬ 
ed Priscilla’s, and, together with her passive quiescence under it, gave birth to 
such unlavourable remarks and discussions as to tho probable issue of the affair, 
as induced me to turn my steps in the direction of the scene of action, or, more 
properly, of monologue. It changed its character as I drew near. 1 saw the 
Russian, encouraged by the quietude that had puzzled others, attempt to take 
her hand. This roused her, she withdrew it, looked at him as much surprised, 
and, with an air of cool dignity of which 1 should have judged her tucapabic, 
observed that he was exceeding the bounds of allowable, because unmeaning, 
gallantry, and addressing her m language which, to a married woman, was in¬ 
sulting 

* Insulting V cried Tchermaloff. * Can love be insulting V 

* The love itself, the sentiment, may be involuntary, may be flattering, though 
l should be very sorry to have inspired it,’ she replied; * but its declaration, 
the most distant idea that it can be requited, is cruelly insulting.’ 

There was a confidence ol success in the geutleman’s eye so little consonant 
with the lady’s mien and with the tenor of ner answer, that 1 was greatly in¬ 
terested ; and, half out of curiosity, half feeling my presence a protection to 
one who seemed as it she might greatly need it, I looked round for a means of 
lingering, made advances to the child upon the grass-plot, and remained playing 
wi5i him. The conversation that ensued X heard very impertectly ; but what 
I did catch, and what I saw of Mrs Irnham’s looks and demeanour, may serve 
in some measure to fill up the brief outline derived from a source, of which 
hereafter. 

The prince reproached his fair companion with coquetry—with having heart¬ 
lessly, barbarously, exerted her powers of fascination to inspire love, and ex¬ 
cite hopes of return, merely to gratify her own vanity, by breaking the hearts 
she won. Sue, of course, denied the charge, averring that, though she danced 
with those who asked her, and chatted freely with those who liked her nonsense, 
she had never dreamt ol inspiring love or exciting hopes, and was, moreover, 
perfectly sure that not an .Englishman or a Frenchman of those who called 
themselves jestingly her flirts would think of taxmg her with anything of the 
kind. She then rose, called the boy, and would have departed. 1 had heard 
her, for she spoke in anger. But TchermalotPs eye was unabashed, and I felt 
the scene was not over. Lowering his voice, he said something inaudible to 
me, as he laid bis hand upon her arm and arrested her steps. He had intimated 
that her husband’s life and honour were in his power. 

Had Priscilla Irnham been in her usual state of mind, she would probably 
have spurned such an insinuation, and have indignantly fled from the calumnia¬ 
tor. But she was not. A thousand undefined apprehensions were floating in 
her brain, and the tempter's words had hit the very fashion of her lear. Trem¬ 
bling with anticipation of some yet formless, nondescript horror, she rather 
dropped upon the bench than Bat down again. The boy returned to me, and 
his mother speechlessly awaited further communicction. 

It appears that he now told her, in a long whisper, the whole history both of 
the felonious attempt upon Robertson, and, as if his suspicions had been ac¬ 
knowledged to be just, of the more disgracefully flagitious, if less violent rob¬ 
bery perpetrated iu her salon, and m which her charms, smiles, and allurements 
had been active, though he was well assured unconscious, accomplices. He 
told her that it rested with him to give her husband, the man whose name she 
bore, the father of her child, up to justice as a footpad ; that everybody would 
recollect the report of the pistol, which was in his hands as proof positive, fur¬ 
ther corroborated by everybody’s recoliccuon of the disorder in whicb Irnham 
had rushed from the rooms; and that the conviciion of such a crime must brand 
him and his, more especially herself and her beautiful, innocent child, with 
eternal infamy. He told her that it equally rested with him to avert the dread¬ 
ful calamity ; that Robertson would apeak or be silent as he ordered ; that the 
sum be must pay Irnham if he did not tax him with cheating, would extricate 
him from, his involvement with Robertson, from all his difficulties at Baden- 
Baden, and that upon her smiles or frowns, her consent to fly with him to lovo- 
and happiness, or her refusal, depended his determinate n--depended whether 
he should destroy or save. 

If I heard not the Russian’s words—I subsequently learned their purport—I 
distinctly saw the vehemence, the decision, the certainty of victory with which 
he spoke, and the bewilderment of incredulous amaze, as it gradually changed 
into terrific agony, with which the hapless lady listened. I saw the impetuous 
Burst of impassioned feeling with which she sued for mercy, sued for the hon¬ 
our of her wretched, guiity husband, of herself, and of her sportive, fearless 
boy. I saw the hard resolve of the voluptuary, who will sacrifice no tulle of 
his own wishes to the happ.ness, to the very existence of another, even of her 
he professes to love ; who, at whatever cost to the victim, persists in the grati¬ 
fication of his every inclination, every appetite, 1 saw, finally, the energy of 
despair, straggling to hope when hope is dead, with which she sprang from the 
seat, rushed to the spot where I was amusing her fair boy, without even per¬ 
ceiving me, snatched him up in her arms, clasped him convulsively to her 
bosom, and, staggering as if stunned, carried him homewards. Said I finally 1 
’Twas an error There was still something more final to be seen, even of this 
act of the drama—it was the diabolical look of profligate exultation with which 
TchermalolF watched the retreating figure of his certain prey. 

. The scene that followed within doors had, naturally, no witnesses, save the 
happily not comprehending child, borne in his mother’s trembling arms. Its 
general purport 1 know, and can well imagine its manner—can well depict to 
myself the soul stricken wife, vehemently calling upon her husband for a denial 
of the frightful charges, gaspingly repeating to him the horrors that had just 
been poured into her unwilling ears, and answered only by astorm of fierce re¬ 
proaches, for having listened to such calumnies, for having stooped to hold such 
a conversation with the blackguard Robertson, whom he would instantly seek, 
chastise, and silence. Do you not, kind reader, hear the choking, sobbing sigh 
with which she murmurs to herself, * No denial!’ thus provoking a burst of 
rage more terrific than the former against the wife who could give sufficient 
credit to such atrocious accusations as to need a demall Through her heart 
and soul must the wife, the mother, have felt that the charge was still not de¬ 
nied ; yet she would not quite despair, for by implication it was denied, and an 
innocent man might be too indignant to do more. But she had to tell him that, 
except upon the supper night, she had never exchanged a word with Robertson; 
that she heard the incredible, the improbable tale from Frmce Tchermaloff, who 
dared to assert that he held her Gilbert’s life and honour at his disposal; that 
he could, at his pleasure, pay him his note of band, and leave him an unblem¬ 
ished reputatioa, or refuse payment, on the plea of unfair play, and brand him— 
how her voice falters ere she can add I—with felony. And the deadly paleness 
overspreading his every feature at this information, speaks the fatal confession 
so plainly as to quench every hope that she is striving to cherish. There needs 
not the damning question that follows, in accents almost unintelligible from con¬ 
vulsive agiurion, * Prince Tchermaloff—how should he know V to carry con¬ 
viction to her sinking spirit. The prince had not told her, is the only answer 
she gan give, ia the toneless voice of irremediable despairing misery; and the 
furious broken exclamations, 1 The scoundrel Robertson has sold me !—I must 
find him—I must force him to unsay!’ are the last words Priscilla Irnham is 
doomed ever to hear from the idolized husband of her heart’s first and only 
choice 

I had lingered about the neighbourhood of their residence, anxioas as to the 
result. I saw Irnham rush like a maniac from the bouse, and take the direc¬ 
tion of Robertson’s lodgings. Lest the reader should suspect me of intercourse 
with blacklegs, I must interrupt myself to tell him, that, at the Brunnen, 
everybody knows where everybody lodges. As hour afterwards, I saw bis 
wretched wife, white as marble, and still clasping her boy to her heart, creep 
out of her home, and totter towards the prince’s residence. I followed her at 
a little distance. Tchermaloff was on the watch, his travelling carriage wait¬ 
ing at the door. He flew down to meet her. 1 heard his murmured expres 
sioa of love, joy, and gratitude, intermingled with a remonstrance against en¬ 
cumbering beraelf—he checked the phrase that no mother could have borne, 
and changed it into against taking tne boy from his father, whose character 
was now safe, and who was lawfally entitled to have the care of his son. I 
heard her anguish-breathing cry that she most die upon the spot if deprived of 
all that remained to her upon the earth, and I saw the ill-boding shrug of his 
shoulders with which he gave way to her determination. Little, indeed, did 
that gesture promise of the tenderness which was henceforward to be the only 
support of the wretched woman plunging into guilt from the purest, if mis¬ 
taken, conjugal and maternal impulses, exiling herself from society, friends, 
and family, without a spark of love for him who may better be called her exe- 
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cutioacr than her seducer. Tchermaloff, at length, lifted mother * and child 
into the carriage, sprang in after them, and the horses dashing from the door, 
the whole vanished in an instant from div eyes. 

Not so vanished the departed from the thoughts of Baden-Baden. For a 
day they were the objects of universal contempt and abhorrence,as was Irnham 
of univeral commiseration, although it awoke some wonder that ho did not 
pursue the fugitives, to fight Prince TchermalotH and recover his son and 
heir. Next day, Wet ford's refusal to pay his I O C, upon the grounds of hav- 
ing, together withTchcrmaloff, been unfairly intoxicated, and having, like him, 
signed a note for money he bad never lost, wh«n unconscious of what he was 
doing, if, indeed, the signature were hi*, not, as ho half suspected, a forgery, 
shook the good opinion entertained of the deserted husband , but the eloped 
wife was only the more severely reprobated, as having from the first been, if 
nothing worse, a thorough-paced coquette, a willing decoy-duck. Wolford's 
investigation brought some disclosures to lieht, and the police took the busineiw 
in hand. Now came a letter from Prince Tchermaloff to his most intimate 
friend, Count Razuraowski, biding him instruct the banker to refuse pay. 
ment of hia note of hand, upon grounds simitar to those alleged by Wolford, 
and giving him an account of all that had occurred, vaunting tho dexterity 
with which he had turned Imham’s faults and follies to account The count 
saw no necessity for keeping this confidential communication secret, and was 
proud of being able to correct everybody upon that which everybody was talk, 
ing of; it is, consequently, one of the sources of information that has enabled 
me Jo explain the magic lantern show displayed beforo me. 

Neither of the bills was paid ; whereupon Robertson and Drake dissolved 
their partnership wiih Irnham (the ready money won upon tho memorable 
evening they had secured). Hts beautiful wife and his character had been his 
sole capital in tho concern, and these lost, he was deemed a nicro burthen. 
Prosecuted for felony bo was not. for there was now no one but Robertson to 
prosecute, and it was not worth his while ; but, together with him and Drake, 
ho was condemned as a sharper, and for ever banished from the grand duchy. 

When the facts of the case were made public, I was touched with pity for 
the unhappy, self-debased gentleman, drawn into crime by tho folly in which 
so many shared, and so cruelly punished. I prevailed upon some of our 
countrymen and women to sympathize in my feelings, whereupon wc resolved 
to make a subscription for his redemption. When this was effected, the 
clergyman of the Church of England, who officiated to a congregation of his 
fellow-believers at Baden-Baden, visited the object of our compassion whilst 
in custody prior to the execution of the sentence, and offered him, m our 
names, the means of scanty subsistence until he should again be entitled to a 
remittance from home, upon condition that ho should reclaim his son, and, re¬ 
tiring with the child to some out-of-the-way place, devote himself to his educa¬ 
tion—moreover, that he should forgive his affectionate though misled wife, if 
she were willing and able to leave Tchermaloff 

Our reverend envoy had a long and distressing conversation with Irnham, 
in which he endeavoured to convince the prisoner that,to expiate the crimes he 
had committed, by obviating and repairing, as far ns possible, the miseries they 
had entailed upon others, especially the fearful want of education to which his 
son was exposed, was an imperative duty and his only practicable act of peni¬ 
tence or penance. But the wretched man’s spirit was crushed ; branded as 
he was with infamy, he could never again meet a human eye ; he held himself 
unworthy to educate his son, and all possibility of happiness was lost with the 
esteem and affection of Priscilla, whom he frankly acquitted of guilt. It was 
she, not he, who had anything to forgive, he said ; and it was his anxiety as 
much to justify the poor cast-away, as to palliate by explamingthc thraldom 
that produced it—his complicity with the sharpers—that supplied the informa¬ 
tion which has rendered clear to the reader what at the time often perplexed 
me. Irnham positively refused to accept our offer, tho clergyman as positively 
refused to receive his refusal before the morrow, when he promiaod 

to see him again, prior to his deportation. Wnen Mr-presented himself, 

the following morning, at the prison, Irnham was no more !—he had commit¬ 
ted the crime that the temptation offered by Robertson’s appearance had pre¬ 
viously prevented. 

His yet more pitiable, because surviving, widow, is still, I believe, pining, as 
a harem slave, in sumo of Prince Tchcrmalofl’s luxurious palaces. Her son is 
her only consolation, and he is a source of at least as much wretchedness as 
comfort. She has no means of educating him as she knows that an English 
gentleman should be educatod. She feels that she ought to send him to his 
father’s family, to be fitted for and placed in his proper station, perhaps to se¬ 
cure his inheritance ; but she has resolution to part with him, and she prays 
to die before the day should dawn when he cannot bo prevented from despis¬ 
ing his mother only by being taught to abhor his father. 
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Shortly after the conclusion of the late war, a 
gentleman, distinguished as a scholar, a wit, and a 
politician, who stood high in the. walks of literature, 
and had risen to the most dignified offices by his talents 
and worth, was proceeding up the Mississippi in one 
of the first steamboats that ever plied on the bosom of 
that mighty stream. He was a self-made and self- 
sustained man, somewhat past the period of blooming 
youth; but his person was striking, his countenance 
highly intellectual, his manners polished by intimate 
intercourse with society, his voice exceedingly melo¬ 
dious, and his eye capable of discoursing most elo¬ 
quent muisc. During the course of the voyage, 
which was not in the most favorable season of the 
year, be became gradually indisposed, and finally so 
ill that, at his own request, he was put on shore at 
one of those little old French villages, between the 
mouth of the Ohio and St. Louis, whose size bears no 
proportion to their age, and whose growth is so slow 
that, like the current of a stagnant stream, it is next to 
impossible to tell whether they are advancing back¬ 
ward or forward. The agitation of removal, and the 
heat of a summer day, so aggravated his disease, 
which was a bilious fever, that he became partially 
delirious, and, being without a servant, might have 
fared but indifferently, a stranger in a strange place, 
had not an elderly lady, who happened to be looking 
out at a neighboring window, been charitable enough 
to have him conducted, or rather carried, to her house. 
Here he was placed in bed, and immediately attended 
by a physician, who a dminis tered to "him so success¬ 
fully, that the next morning his delirium had subsided 
into one of those low desperate fevers so harassing 
to the constitution, so difficult to cure. 

His returning consciousness disclosed to him the 
form of one of those ministering angels called woman, 
sitting at his bedside, as if awaiting an opportunity 
to present his medicine, or perform some kind office. 
The sick traveler at first took it for a vagary of his 


brain, but, after rubbing his eyes and gazing awhile, 
recognized a female, with a cap such as French at¬ 
tendants generally wear, a plain gown, and a black 
silk apron, with a sweet, gentle, and expressive face, 
apparently bearing the impression of deep solicitude. 
Perceiving him to be awake, she inquired, in a voice 
of exquisite melody, if he wanted any thing. Instead 
of answering the question, the sick man, whom I shall 
call Hartland, though that was not his real name, 
asked two or three others, in a low, feeble tone. 

“ Where am I—and who are you ?” 

« Tou are in St.-, and I am poor Genevieve, 

your servant—can I do any thing for you, sir ?” 

O, a nurse they have provided for me, I suppose, 
thought Hartland, I shall therefore stand on uo cere¬ 
mony with her. “ My good girl, I will drank you for 
a glass of something to quench my thirst—I am burn¬ 
ing up, I believe.” 

Genevieve took his hand, and, after holding it a 
little while, laid it softly down on the bed, saying, as 
if to herself, “It does indeed burn like fire.” The 
touch of her hand was so soft, that Hartland could tell 
that she pitied him with all her heart. At this mo¬ 
ment the physician came, and our traveler recognized 
in him an old acquaintance, a senator whom he had 
known at "Washington, and a very eminent man in 
his profession. He felt extremely grateful at having 
so gentle a nurse, and so able a physician. Yet his 
recovery was so slow that it did no great credit to 
either nurse or doctor, for it was nearly six weeks 
before his fever was fairly broken. 

During that time he relapsed more than once, and 
there were periods when all, and himself among the 
rest, despaired of his recovery. Day and night 
Genevieve was his attendant, we might almost say 
his guardian angel. If he opened his languid glassy 
eyes in the day, she was sitting by his bedside; and if 
he asked for any thing at night, he was .administered 
to by her gentle hand, and soothed by her gentle voice. 
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At such times he was occasionally puzzled by a vague 
perception that he had somewhere seen her before; 
hut it passed away, like a dream, when, with all his 
efforts, he could neither recall the time nor the occa¬ 
sion. More than once he thought he saw her wiping 
tears from her eyes, as he awakened from his miser¬ 
able intervals of partial oblivion; but he ended in be¬ 
ing convinced that it was a mistake, since what was 
she to him or he to her. Genevieve had said she was 
his nurse “Poor Genevieve;” she was therefore hired 
for her services, and her attentions were to be repaid 
in money. Still his soul could not resist the sacred 
impulse of gratitude, and he promised before his Ma¬ 
ker that, whether he lived or died, he would make her 
ample amends. 

At length he became convalescent, and, in .propor¬ 
tion as he recovered, Genevieve gradually relaxed in 
her attendance, which was now supplied by a male 
servant Hartland was a little hurt at this, and in¬ 
deed seriously missed the soft voice, and gentle, com¬ 
passionate look of Genevieve. “I suppose her month 
is up,” thought he, in a pet, “and she is waiting to be 
engaged for another.” Still Genevieve caine some¬ 
times, though not so often as before; and Hartland, 
being now recovering from a state of almost infant 
helplessness, began to study her a little more atten¬ 
tively. There was something about her that puzzled 
him. Though dressed like a waiting maid, her ap¬ 
pearance and demeanor did not seem to belong to that 
class, and, in the conversations he had with her, she 
discovered a well cultivated mind, stored with that 
polite information becoming in a well-bred woman. 
Every thing she said or did exhibited a quiet, lady¬ 
like simplicity and decorum.- There was also some¬ 
thing in her deportment toward him so different from 
that which usually exists between the nurse and the 
patient, that Hartland, half the time, did not know 
how to behave himself. He sometimes insisted on 
her being seated, but she always declined with a look 
of humility that sunk into his heart. At first he was 
puzzled, next interested, and finally there stole into 
his heart one of the softest of all possible feelings for 
Genevieve, compounded of full-grown gratitude and 
new-born love. 

One day, while the doctor was with him, it sud¬ 
denly occurred to Hartland to inquire where he 
was, how he came there, and, most especially, to 
whose kindness he was indebted for such benevo¬ 
lent attentions; hinting at the same time that he 
presumed it was the doctor who had interposed in his 
behalf. 

“You are mistaken,” replied his friend; “ I knew 
nothing of your situation till I found you here.” 

“ Indeed!—and how came I here ?” 

“ I will tell you, for you ought to know, in order to 
return thanks in the proper place. You are in the 
house of Mademoiselle de F—, a young lady of 
French extraction, a great heiress, of lands, mines, 
and what not, extending no one knows where; and, 
withal, a most beautiful, amiable, accomplished wo¬ 
man. She is a ward of mine, or rather was, for she 
is now of age, and might have married long ago, but 
for a singular scruple which she encourages at the 


risk of passing the remainder of her life in single 
blessedness.” 

“ Ah!” rejoined Hartland, who found himself not a 
little interested about the heiress; “ah, and what 
may this scruple be ?” 

“ She imagines, or rather fears, it is her great pos¬ 
sessions that attract so many admirers wherever she 
goes; and faith, notwithstanding her beauty and ac¬ 
complishments, she is probably in the right. She is 
waiting to be loved for herself alone, and from being 
almost always surrounded by frivolous or interested 
admirers, has contracted a sort of contempt, if not aver¬ 
sion, to men, which, in spite of the feminine gentle¬ 
ness, not to say tenderness, of her disposition, displays 
itself in a uniform indifference, if not haughtiness, to¬ 
ward almost all those who aspire to her good graces. 
She once told me she never saw but one man'toward 
whom she felt almost irresistibly attracted, and he 
treated her as if she was nobody.” 

“I should like to see her,” answered Hartland, 
“for, independent of the obligations I owe her, she 
must be something of a curiosity. Such humility is 
not often coupled with wealth, beauty, and accom¬ 
plishments. But you have not yet told me how I 
came to be here.” 

“You were seen by a good old aunt who resides 
with the young lady, and who happened to be looking 
out of the window as you were landed, in a state of 
partial delirium. She apprised Mademoiselle de F— 
of the circumstance, who immediately gave directions 
to have you brought here.” 

“ Upon my word, I owe her obligations which I 
can never repay.” 

“ That is more than you know,” said the doctor, 
smiling. 

“ I should, however, at least, like to thank her. 
Where does she hide herself? How happens it I 
have never by any chance seen, or heard her voice ? 
and when will she permit me to express my grati¬ 
tude ?” 

“ It would not be etiquette, you know,” replied the 
doctor, again smiling with a sweetness I never saw 
in any other man. “ It would not be etiquette for a 
young lady to visit a young single getleman, like you, 
in his bed-chamber. But, in a few days, I shall let 
you out of the cage, and then you will see her. Take 
care of yourself; the citadel is inviting, but will cost 
a long siege, and perhaps not surrender at last” 

The doctor then rose to depart, when Hartland, 
with a degree of hesitation which surprised himself, 
and the color rising in his pale cheek, asked— 

“ But, doctor, now I think of it, who is the gentle, 
kind, attentive nurse, to whom, I verily believe— 
meaning no reflection on your skill—I am indebted 
for my recovery. I owe her much, and you must put 
me in some way of expressing my obligations.” 

“ She is paid for her attendance,” replied the doc¬ 
tor, carelessly, “ and will accept of nothing from you, 
except what you will not perhaps be willing to bestow 
on her.” 

“ What do you mean by that, doctor?” 

“ Nothing,” answered he, as he departed with an¬ 
other significant smile. 
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Hartland fell into a reverie. The words, “ she is 
paid for her attendance,” grated harshly on his ears. 
He wished it had been voluntary, for then he could 
have ascribed it to some motive that would have flat¬ 
tered his self-love, or, to do him justice, appealed to 
his gratitude and affections, and merited a different 
acknowledgement than mere sordid money. He 
tried hard to persuade himself that he owed poor 
Genevieve nothing but her wages, while his heart 
told him that such attentions as she had paid him 
could never be bought with gold. But what could the 
doctor mean by his mischievous smiles, and the 
equivocal phrase of “ she will accept of nothing from 
you, but what you will not perhaps be willing to be¬ 
stow on her”? Hartland could make nothing of this, 
and became buried in a perplexity of thought, from 
which he was roused by the steps of Genevieve, who 
entered the room with slow timidity, and asked, in 
trembling accents, after his health. 

“Iam quite well, dear Genevieve, thanks to your 
blessed kindness, which I can never repay.” 

“ My wages are already paid,” answered she, with 
apparent simplicity; “ and now that you are quite re¬ 
covered, I am going away. I came to bid you fare¬ 
well, to express my wishes for your happiness, and 
to ask of you sometimes to remember poor Gene¬ 
vieve.” 

There was something exquisitely touching in her 
voice, her look, and the dewy lustre of her eyes, as 
she pronounced these words, which entered the very j 
soul of Hartland. 

“ Genevieve,” said he, “sit down by me, and hear 
what I am going to say. Nay, I insist upon your be¬ 
ing seated, for you have much to hear, and it does not 
become one who owes his life to you to.be seated 
while you are standing.” 

“It does not become one like me to-be seated in 
the presence of one like you,” replied Genevieve, in 
a low and thrilling voice of deep humility, as Hartland 
with respectful violence compelled her to place her¬ 
self by his side on the sofa. 

“ Genevieve,” said he, “ you have saved my life; 
is there any wish of your heart ungratified, any thing 
within the power of man to do that will contribute to 
your happiness, or that of any one dear to yon? If 
there is, I here pledge the soul which was bestowed 
on me by my Maker, and the life which you have 
preserved, to do what man can do to repay, as far as 
possible, obligations that can never be canceled. Tell 
me, Genevieve—dear Genevieve!—for you are very 
dear to me—tell me in what way I can prove to you 
I am not ungrateful. Do not leave me with a load of 
obligation on my heart that will weigh me down to 
the earth with a sense of absolute degradation. My 
life will be comparatively worthless, unless you per¬ 
mit me to consecrate it to your happiness.” 

“To my happiness!” reiterated the trembling girl. 
“ My happiness does not depend on wealth or benefits. 
I can accept nothing from you except—except your 
kind remembrance. I am already paid my wages, 
and my object was simply what I said. I came to 
bid farewell, and wish you health and happiness.” 

She was rising to go, but Hartland detained her. 


“ Genevieve, you do not, or will not comprehend 
me. I love you, sincerely, tenderly, faithfully.” 

“ And you prove it by thus insulting me.” 

“ Insulting you, Genevieve! Do you take me for 
such a wretch? Is such a declaration insulting?” 

“ From one like you to one like me, it is more than 
insulting—it is degrading to one, dishonorable in the 
other. But it is time I should go, if I wish to pre¬ 
serve, as a source of future gratification, the remem¬ 
brance of having humbly administered to the wants of 
one who has repaid by wishing to degrade me.” 

Again she made an effort to leave him, but Hart¬ 
land detained her. 

“In the name of Heaven, what do you mean, Gene¬ 
vieve?—what do you suspect, that you thus reproach 
me with insulting and degrading you ? Do you think 
me such a brute and villain as to do one or the other ? 
Is the proffer of a sincere and ardent love from an 
honest man to a virtuous woman, insult and degrada¬ 
tion? Is the devotion of a true heart, that I would 
tear from my bosom if I thought it capable of deceiv¬ 
ing or betraying one who has filled it to overflowing 
with love and gratitude, insult and degradation ?” 

Those alone who have seen Hartland in the halls of 
legislation mowing down hearts with his irresistible 
eloquence, can judge of-the effect of his words on 
Genevieve. 

“ Tell me—tell me, Genevieve,” added he, “ what 
you think and what you fear ?” 

“Are you not the great orator, statesman, author? 
Is not your name on every tongue, your words in 
every mouth? Do you not stand high among the 
highest of your country, and may you not aspire to be 
still higher? and am not I a menial without wealth, 
name, or family to render me worthy of sharing your 
honors? No, sir—I understand you but too well. You 
would—you would—” she burst into tears, and could 
proceed no further. 

“ I would make you my wife,” cried Hartland, 
with a tone and expression that could not be mistaken. 
“ My dear, dear wife, to live with me and be my love 
forever.” 

“What, poor Genevieve!” almost shrieked she. 
“ Me—your nurse—your servant—your—” 
“Preserver!” interrupted Hartland. “Yes, I would 
ensure the happiness of my future life, by sharing it 
with one who, in her humble garb and humble occu¬ 
pation, has proved to me that neither grace nor dignity, 
virtue nor refinement, is confined to any situation of 
life, or dependent on wealth and splendor. Will you 
consent to trust your happiness with me ? Will you 
be mine forever?” 

“Are you really in earnest?” faltered she, with 
tears and trembling. “ What, poor Genevieve!” 

“Poor Genevieve!—are you not rich in virtue, 
grace, and beauty; and is not such a heart and mind 
as yours worth all the wide lands and rich mines of 
your mistress, whom I am yet to see and thank for 
her kindness? Yes, ‘Poor Genevieve,’ I am in 
earnest—serious and solemn as a man can be at the 
moment when the happiness of his life hangs on the 
decision of a moment.” 

Genevieve wept as she reclined on his shoulder for 
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a few moments, then staited away before he was 
aware of her intention, and, turning toward him as 
she retfeated through the door a face full of inex¬ 
pressible tenderness, exclaimed— ‘ 

“ You shall see me again, and receive my answer.” 

Hartland did not know exactly what to make of all 
this. But he had felt the heart of Genevieve throb 
against his side, and seen her parting look. Neither 
could be mistaken, and he remained in the happy an¬ 
ticipation that all would end as he wished. From 
this, in the lapse of some hour or two, he was roused 
by the entrance of Genevieve in her bonnet and cloak, 
who delivered a message from Mademoiselle de F—, 
purporting that she desired to see him , if he felt him¬ 
self strong enough to leave his room. 

Hartland sought to detain her a moment, for the an¬ 
swer she had promised. But she only replied with a 
look and accent he could not comprehend. “ You 
will receive it soon from my mistress.” 

“Pshaw!” exclaimed he in a pet; “what care I 
for your mistress?” 

“ But you must care for her, and love her too, for 
she is far more worthy of your heart than Poor 
Genevieve. 

“If I do may my—” 

“Hush! do not swear, lest yon should forswear 
yourself the next minute. Kemember what I say. 
In less than a quarter of an hour you will forsake poor 
Genevieve. You will not acknowledge your love 
for her in the presence of my mistress.” 

“ Come!” cried Hartland, seizing her hand, “lead 
me at once to your mistress, and put me to the test.” 

Genevieve did not reply, but led him into a capa¬ 
cious apartment whose windows, reaching to the floor, 
opened on a terrace overlooking a little river that 
skirted a green lawn, as it coursed its way to eternal 
oblivion in the bosom of the great father of waters. 
No one was there to receive him, and Genevieve im¬ 
mediately left the room, merely saying, “ I will tell 
my mistress you are here.” He remained a few 
minutes looking out on the scene before him, but un¬ 
conscious of its loveliness, when he was roused by 
the opening of a door, and turning round perceived a 
female advancing with hesitating steps and head in¬ 
clining toward the earth. Her face was entirely hid 
by a thick, black veil, which descended below her 
waist, and prevented the contour of her figure from 
being seen. 

Hartland advanced to pay his compliments and ex¬ 
press his acknowledgments, which he did with his 
usual grace and fluency. But the lady made no reply, 
and for a few moments seemed greatly agitated. At 
length she slowly put aside her veil, and at once dis¬ 
closed the face of Genevieve, glowing with blushes 
of modest apprehensive delicacy, her eyes' cast down 
and her bosom swelling with emotion. In an instant 
he comprehended all. 

“ Genevieve !”■—he exclaimed—“ Is it possible ?” 

“ Yes,” answered the well-remembered, persuasive, 
gentle voice which had so often soothed his pains, ar»t 
quieted his impatience in the hours of sickness. “ Yes, j 
once poor Genevieve, your nurse—now rich and j 
happy Genevieve, for now she has found in the man I 


she would have selected from all the world, one who 
loves her for herself alone. Hartland, dear TTarttan^ 
will you forgive me ? It is the last time I will ever 
deceive you.” 

Hartland was not obdurate, and the forgiveness 
was accorded by folding Genevieve in his arms, and 
imprinting on her lips the first, sweetest kiss of love. 

“ How can I ever repay you for your gentle cares 
and noble generosity to a stranger?” at length he 

“By always remembering and loving poor Gene¬ 
vieve. But you are not so much a stranger as you 
think. No one in this wide land is ignorant of your 
name; but I—I am old acquaintance.” 

“You, Genevieve!” 

“Yes. I see I must humble my vanity, by intro¬ 
ducing myself to your notice. Do you remember 
traveling North about ten years ago, and accidentally 

falling in company with the family of Mr. M—_, a 

Creole gentleman, consisting of his wife and his niece, 
a little girl scarcely eleven, and very small for that 
age? Yes—well, I was that little girl; but you know 
it is the fashion among us to consider tiny women like 
me not as angels, but nobodies. I was not named to 
you, nor do I know that you ever heard me called by 
any name but Jenny. At all events, you took no 
other notice of me than sometimes to pat my head in 
passing, and once—I shall never forget it—you 
stooped down and gave me a kiss, in sport. I had 
often heard you spoken of in terms that called forth 
my admiration, and that kiss was never forgotten. 
You do n’t know how early the flower begins to bud 
in our spring. "We parted, you to forget, I to remem¬ 
ber you forever. I knew you the moment you were 
brought hither; and now you have my history. This 
humble person, and all that I inherit is yours, and, be 
assured, I will forgive your infidelity should you for¬ 
sake your humble nurse, poor Genevieve, for her 
mistress.” 

“ Forsake poor Genevieve!” cried Hartland. 
“ "When I do, may my tongue become mute, and my 
mind a desert. No! dearest girl, I must be without 
memory and without gratitude, when I forget her who 
hovered, and watched, and sometimes wept—was it 
not so, sweet Genevieve?—over the dark days and 
nights of my pain and weakness, and whom I more 
than once imagined I must have known in some pre¬ 
vious state of existence, for I could not divest myself 
at times of the impression that I had somewhere seen 
you before. No, my beloved one, should you ever, 
in our journey through, life, perceive, or fancy you 
perceive, any diminution of my love, you have only 
to dress and look as you did at my bedside, and be¬ 
come poor Genevieve again, to retrieve my heart, 
once more and forever.” 

“ Ah, me!” exclaimed she, “ I see I must make up 
my mind to always having a formidable rival. But I 
will try to reconcile myself to the calamity, and be 
content to share your heart with poor Genevieve.” 

Just at this moment the doctor came in, and, seeing 
how matters stood, at the first glance, began good- 
humoredly to banter his friend. 

“ "Well, Hartland, the mystery is disclosed, I per¬ 
ceive. You first fell in love with the nurse, and have 
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deserted her for the mistress. The exchange is very 
sensible, judicious, and prudent.” 

“ It is no exchange, doctor. She shall always be 
poor Genevieve to me—the object of my unchanging 
love, and eternal gratitude.” 

Genevieve looked at the doctor -with a smile of 
proud consciousness, which he returned with one of 
approving affection. The Good doctor passed from 
this world but a little while ago, and, when he died, 
the suffering victims of poverty, disease, and sorrow 
lost their most benevolent friend—his country, one of 
her most noble citizens. He united the courage of a 
hero with the softness of a woman, and joined the 
most devoted attachment to his native land, with a 
generous, enlarged philanthrophy that comprehended 
all mankind. He was the friend of the human race, 
but his countrymen were his brothers. 


Genevieve and Hartland still survive. The former 
has never had any cause to regret her experiment on 
the disinterestedness of mankind; and the latter, 
while steadily pursuing a lofty career of hpnorable 
ambition, blesses the hour when he yielded to the 
dictates of love and gratitude. If at any time he 
seemed to forego the delight of mutual confidence, 
and the enjoyments of domestic happiness, in the high 
pursuit of well-earned fame, his wife had only to put 
on her homely gown, her little nurse’s cap, and black 
silk apron, and become poor Genevieve again, to 
awaken all his early love, and win him back to the 
hallowed shrine of home. Yet, strange to say, the 
rich heiress is not jealous of poor Genevieve. They 
live together in the most perfect harmony, and it is 
impossible to say which loves the other best. 
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RECEIPTS FOR MARRIAGES. 

From Cupid's Cookery-Book. 

How to make a Match that shall offend no one , make no one curious, and attract 
as httle attention as possible. —Take a young clergyman, dress him in pepper 
and salt, and let him mil much in the society of a kind, pretty girl—not clever 
enough to be a star in the neighbourhood where both reside—nor foolish enough 
to make a fireside dull at Chnstrfias After they have been in each other’s so¬ 
ciety some time, publish the banns between them, and let them be married by 
the clergyman of the next parish. This is a simple country dish, and requires 
little preparation: it has also the advantage of lasting a long time without 
spoiling. 

How to make a Match that shall be palatcablc to all your friends , and at the 
same time suit your own taste. —Leave England, and, after wandering some time 
over the continent, settle in Italy. Choose an Italian or Sicilian girl, with a 
neat figure, and a good foot and ancle;—one who has been in the millinery line 
i» the best for your purpose, as she will be easier to dress, and more accosto&ed 
to make herself attractive. Marry, and bring her home. Let her be served 
with an excellent maid, and a skilful corset-maker; if necessary, add stuffing: 
invite your friends to judge of your success; after which, this importation from 
the continent may become a standing dish. It is very delicate, but difficult of 
preparation, and apt to leave a bitter taste in the mouth: it also cloys the appe- I 
tite of those who partake of it too freely. 

Howto make a Match that will be universally condemned by all but the parties 
themselves. —Take a handsome young man of good family and no fortune—if 
possible, let him belong to the u Blues; then look out for a beautiful girl, also 
utterly without fortune; lei them dance, at each ball, two quadrilles and a waltz, 
and then talk in the tea or supper-room for half an hour. After this has been 
done sufficiently, make your match, which it is usual to do at St. George’s, 
Hanover square, and leave them to themselves. This dish is exceedingly plea¬ 
sant ; bn* it generally cools too quickly to suit a narrow income. 

How to make a Match entirely satis factory to the parents of the young 1 lady , 
and generally approved by her friends. —Take a tall awkward girl from the care 
of her governess, and put her under the superintendence of a tall rouged mother. 
Let the mother, if possible, have the rank of Countess, as otherwise this dish is 
very difficult to contrive. Teach the young lady to talk loud, to give her opinion 
in political matters, and to affect “ the Blue,” and give her strict and particular 
injunctions as to wbat style of man she may endeavour to attract with a eba^e 
of success. Then take the elder son of a lately made Earl (who has jilted the 
last lady proposed for), and endeavour to unite these apparently contradictory 
materials. Be patient and pains-taking, and you will probably succeed. This 
dish will keep well for many years, and in all climates; it has the disadvantage 
of only pleasing particular palates, and of becoming insufferable to those who 
first prepared it. 

How to make a Match that will displease all the world. —Run away with an 
heiress. 
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'triaoa toowcrenot marrying men. None of their officers,, for Abe most x part 
younger sons of noble houses, could wed without the kaiser’s special permis¬ 
sion. Moreover, the be3t of them, though certainly tall and handsome, were 
awkward snd dull: their harsh, guttural accent sounded gratingly on Italian 
ears ; and their northern liezrts were cold, und their German blood was white. 

The blask-gowus had thus still a wide ascendency over the red coats and 
jealou&ly did they watch over their well-grounded advantages. Had any ill- 
advised girl so far forgotten herself as to wish—Prometheus-liko—to dart a 
spark of hre into one of those lumps of German clay, had she ever thought of 
mingling southern ichor with northern lymph, she would have found no rest 
cither by day or night. Withering scorn would have lighted upon her when¬ 
ever she showed herself. Charivaris and ribald verses would have started her 
from her slumbers. 

The most popular song of the day was one written by a young bard of the 
university, tbo refrain of which called down the vengeance of Heaven itself 
on her 

Who dared on an Italian breast 
To bless the Austrian brute. 


RED-COATS AND BLACK-GOWNS. 


BY L. XIARIOTT1. 


Let none imagine that the irresistible attraction of an English uniform re¬ 
sides in the peculiarity of its sanguine hue. At Paris the blue, at Vienna the 
white, prove equally dazzling colours, and carry on an equally active work of 
destruction amidst female hearts. 


omi, Jiuiuug mu cievere&t contrivances oi maruai coxromory, narniy any¬ 
thing can be found to match the gaudiness of an Austrian UhLn. The coat it- 
eelf, unlike the generality of those of the imperial troops, is scarlet, but a 
<*cnoe&c mule wears not half so many jingling gewgaws,—there are not half 
so many colours in a peacock’s tail, 

The first corps of these showy cockatoos, named the regiment Lichtenstein, 
was in 1816 stationed at Pavia. They were still all flushed with their glorious 
•campaigns of the preceding years, when they were proverbially known to 
make their appearance one day too late on the battle-field, like faithful jackals 
at the tail of English leopards and Russian bears. ^ t 

The university of Pavia, at that epoch, was also in its prime, and wa3 looked 
upon as an inexhaustible market for hah the spinsters in Lombardy. It num¬ 
bered nearly three thousand students, from every quarter of Italy; a set of 
boisterous youths, privileged, from time immemorial, to wear a black gown 
and tasseled cap. to serenade ihe ladies, and kick up frequent rows with the 
people and garrison of the place. ______ 

Times have since pressed rather hard upon that” tune-hbnourc<f~academical 
institution* Aliens have been excluded (by such an appellation an Italian 
i* designated in his own country, when once without the limits of hia narrow 
territory), and the few remaining natives were stripped of their academical cos¬ 
tume, and thus exposed to their military rivals as naked and helpless as ttie 
.painted warriors of Montezuma against the iron-cased soldiers of Cortex. . 

But our talc belongs to the palmy days of Pavia. The maxim 4 Cedant ar- 
matoga was then still infull vigour. A student, clad in his armour of cap 
•and gown, was at any time a match for an ensign or cornet, and three thousand 
of them, bound together by an esprit du corps to which secret associations 
added the compactness of politcal brotherhood, could set up a cry loud enough 
to blanch the kaiser's sallow cheeks, and curdle his white blood, even on his 
throne at Schonbrunn. 

Poor Kaiser Francis the First! This Pavesc archymnarium—this dear 
hobby of Maria Theresa and Joseph II.—caused him not a few nights of unrest. 
Every day fresh tidings of desperate affrays between red-coats and black-gowns 
leached his imperial ears. Pavia was the focus of riot and rebellion, and he 
never breathed freely till the events of 1820 afforded him ample pretexts to lay 
waste that pepiniire of M D.’s which he scrupled not to call a hotbed of Mis¬ 
chief Doers and Lawless Demons. 

The proverbial hatred ol Italy for her Austrian rulers was then carried to its 
utmost pitch of intensity. To be seen walking aide by side with officers, to 
enter their military cafe or any other of their favourite haunts, even to return 
their bows, was sufficient to brand a student for life. In every public place, at 
church, in the theatre, there were benches set apart for the garrison, and these 
were as carefully khuned by ihc civilians as a lazaret in days of pestilence. 

The females of Pavia, of whatever rank, wero made to share these uncharit¬ 
able animosities. Not that the dear things to any extent embraced, or even 
understood, these exaggerated notions of Italian patriotism. Woman is by 
nature a cosmopolite ; out of the large mass of human beings, of all colours and 
languages, she individualizes her own object of affection The Sabine daugh¬ 
ters took their Roman captors as naturally as if they had been brought up undei 
the Tarpeian rock; the factory lad>cs at Lowell petition Congress for free in. 
lennarnages with the blacks. Every marriageable girl looks even on her mo¬ 
ther’s bouse as a temporary abode. She is as willing to adopt the country as 
the home of the man of her choice. Like ihat sweet pattern of feminine ac- 
conomodativenesa in Scripture, 4 Thy people shall be my people, and thy Goc 


We have perhaps said enough to make the reader aware of the state of men’s 
minds at that period in Lombardy. At Milan, Venice, or Mantua, such hostile 
dispositions were partly held in check by the presence of a superior armed 
force, by a watchful police, and by that mixture of craft and energy which con¬ 
stitutes the basis of Austrian policy ; but at Pavia, whilst the black-gowns 
still carried the day, the assemblage of a vast body of reckless youths was 
strong enough, not only to emancipate, but even to enforce, patriotic opinions. 

A rebel against this universal tyranny of liberalism was however found 
among the Pavese young ladies, in the person of Emilia JVlalalesta, the daugh¬ 
ter of the wealthiest banker, as well as the reigning belle of the place. Against 
that universal proscription by which Mars had in so unexampled a manner 
been driven from his place of honour by the side of Venus, an exception was 
made in Emilia’s heart, or perhaps m her fancy, in favour of one of the led- 
coat ed northerners; but that one—we must be willing to allow her the benefit 
of all extenuating circumstances—was no other than the colonel himself of the 
regiment, the young Prince Lichtenstein, a youth of twenty-five—tall, fair, 
handsome as the handsomest of Annmius’s warriors. 

The cavalierc Malatesta. bound to ;he existing government by the large 
sums he had invested in the public funds (no Italian is ever attached to the 
cause of Austria except from interested motives), had deemed it good policy to 
admit the most conspicuous officers of the garrison into his domestic circle,— 
a step which had of course banished from his house his most intimate friends, 
and drawn upon him the undi-guised animadversion of his countrymen. His 
only daughter, charged with the household duties of the widowed banker, did 
the honour of her father’s establishment in a manner but too well calculated to 
exasperate public resentment Haughty, self-willed, and spoiled as an only 
child, a wealthy heiress, and a beauty, she experienced a wanton pleasure in 
the wild exercise of her maidenly independence, and hurled defiance against 
popular opinion 

The be duty of Emilia Malatesta was of that grand and lofty style, which 
seems rather fitted to grace the diadem, than suited to the quiet and gentle in¬ 
tercourse of private life Her tall, majestic stature, her queen-like brow, her 
large, coal-black eyes, her rich and slightly bronzed complexion, might equally 
answer as a personification of the strong mind of Lady Constance, or of tha 
wild spirit of Petruchio’s Catherine ; a countenance after the model of Ra. 
phael’s Fornarina—with a frown lurking under her warmest smile—with an ex¬ 
pression of firmness and imperiousness—untameabie and even formidable in 
her matchless loveliness. 

Notwithstanding his rank, wealth, and personal advantages, it is not impro¬ 
bable that the handsome Uhlan might have appeared too dull and effeminate a 
suitor in the eyes of the high-minded Emilia. She might, perhaps, after a brief 
period of heartless flirtation, have shaken him off like a feather from her cap, 
by a single toss of her proud he*d, or driven him from her as she would a 
butterfly, by a single wave of her fan, had not the outcry raised against her by 
her jealous countrymen roused the demon of contradiction within her stubborn 
mind, and determined her on a course of unmeaning levities, which the gallant 
prince construed into an open admission of hie pretensions. She suffered his 
Arabian to slop by her carriage door on the Corso; she dropped her handker¬ 
chief to him at the governor’s ball; she admitted him to her box at the opera. 
Finally one memorable afternoon, on the last day of February, as-the whole 
town was pouring out into the meadows out of Porto a Milano . to gather the 
earliest violets of the season, she alighted from her barouche, and was actually 
seen walking arm-in arm with the red-coated stranger, among the motley crowd 
of promenaders. 

* Jesu Maria! Engaged ! to an Austrian !* 

The young men of the university threw down their violets and tucked up 
their academical petticoats. They^j'omed in angiy threatening ^groups. 
Wherever the bappypalr'made their appearance*^hey "were received with "a 
stare of astonishment, which soon gave way to a scowl of resentment. The 
pleasures of the day were given up, and the alarmed lovers, pressed by the 
thronging multitude, sought their safety in a hasty retreat. 

The students followed. The foremost of tnem, Alessandro Solaro. a 
Genoese, the ringleader of the school of medicine, walked close on their 
heels, muttering hard in the beauty’s ears the odious burden of the popular 
song we have alluded to, calling down the curse of heaven 


appeared on his milk-white war-horse, waving his bare hand in sign of truce, 
and, aVhe Vo’wed 'sml!inglyTowards*the Incensed 'multitude^ flourishing*hi® 
queue in the air,—his queue, which, when Jacobinism involved the_fate of 
that manly appendage in the general downfall of altar and .throne, he alone, be¬ 
sides his imperial master, had vowed to wear, unshorn and untrimmed, to the 
grave, an emblem of his boundless loyalty and devotion. 

4 Ay, ay ! young gentleman,* shouted the commander, in his shrill northern 
tone : *ay, ornaLutsimi adolcscentes —ay, Nobilissimi Domini l r 

Suca were the phrases by which members of the university were then 
addressed at Pavia. 

* Ay, to be sure, the rights and immunities of the most venerable academy; 
the charter of the university 1’ 

Then turning to the captain of the guard, he concluded, 

‘Release »hc prisoner!’ 

Shouts of triumph. The prisoner is set at liberty, and receives the accolade 
from a hundred pair of arms. 

‘Viva Solaro! Hurrah for old Polowsky ! Bravo, commander! Bless 
your old pigtail!’ 

The town sinks into its habitual repose. On the morrow two carriages are 
seen driving out luto the country at daybreak la one or them is Prince Lich¬ 
tenstein and his aide-de-camp; the other is driven by Colonel Ferretii, an old 
campaigner of Napoleon, now acting second to his young friend Solaro. 

The two rivals stand face to face. There were able >wordsmen in Lom¬ 
bardy before Austria shut up all fencing-schools. Attera short conflict, the 
Austrian s weapon is hurledIrom his hand. The seconds interfere,"but the 
disarmed prince, impelled by fate, insists, begs to be allowed to renew the 
chances of combat. 

Now the blood of the swordsmen is up. They rush inconsiderately upon 
each other. The gownsman leaves the giound severely wounded. The red¬ 
coat is carried away—a corpse. ‘ p- 

During three months, the fair source of that sudden calamity was missed 
among the gay circles of which she was the first ornament. Soon after the 
catastrophe, she had requessted and held a long private interview with the offi¬ 
cer whohad performed Lhe last duties, and received the parting breath of her 
ill-fated admirer. The whole town gave her credit fur the long season of sor¬ 
row and seclusion by which she mourned her severe loss. And yet 1—that in¬ 
explicable thing, a woman’s heart! 


On her who dared on an Italian breast, 
To bless the Austrun brute. 


Still even women are more or less carried away by the tide of opinion. Ai 

Jr AVI a patriotism hail, at Inasl thl* (•Kami nf fiskli.ri *nrt rnman/ia 'Pka n.fn. . 


• patriotism had, at least, the charm of fashiun and romance. The eyes o 
toe Italian ladies could not of course be blinded to the gay plumage and the 
gorgeous lace in which those martial popinjays glittered, as they strutted oi 
cantered on their long-maned, long-tailed Hungarian war-steed-,on the parade- 
S* 0 *} 0 ® * , ut da ys w ere not yet far back in the past, when their own Lom¬ 
bard rothers and lovers stood before them, clad in their simpler but manliei 
green garb of Cisalpine guardsmen ; and they remembered how vividly then 
soul ern eyes glowed beneath the britn of their dragoon’s casgue. Tho?e Aus- 




have received nffSiy they have since become so extei.snely popular, and 
veir eoldlv receive? h? ?? Hre lhe ,,ubllc approbation, were, when first produced, 
. he pnbllt! -, The burlesque of • Giovanni,- indeed, w a» not at 
didnot excite even a tiu^. 8m $i lar that on the first night ol Its representation n 
2v * What is it all i h * alienee sat looking at one another; as much as tc 

“«esennasthonehS^fUhf 11 *»•,« “?»“’I for ‘Black-eyed’ Susan.’ there 

Jot Im-tMWonS S not ? M^ a . niwlrle il dann S the first few nights of its performance 
eonMence”aud judgmeuu 3 * 01 t°«.andweU was he subsequently rewarded for hn 

J J mustsairUtiTSfjohmihS?" ! 8J010 lh ® n »rritor. then residing at Paris, he writes. 
inaLTthoSvMUs"someUm«^ he uke5 he is ver V constant, he holes on like « 
^ n ^ malie hlm “ite-I played" Black-eyed Susan- 

forty seven nights to a loss, and have since then cleared five thousand pounds by it.’ 

,he orl !t ma l representation of • Black* 
Srittre ^Teefdluwinf mommS 0 ,"^ w “ “ oc half f“‘»-»» d its success anvlhutg but 

qu^ed^ioJhis^ BhicteyTdSusaii*hadlJoniBoff ,en< ^ °' lUU ‘ S ° B Roberl Wllln ““’‘f 

Downs r humined tne ligh-hearted manager, gailv laughing at fortune 

coo.-dSS.-i- 

’ “ All m the 

8,r ’’? nd £ . 1 “? t °n, triumphantly; • ,„ n m wro w tave al ]ast **sail • the 

tide of popular opinion is set m m our favour, and wit-r » 1 „ i,; 2. a„„a. 

of making » «P-*dy and prosperous vovage“' ‘ * [au wmd - 1 haTe httlc doubl 
‘No doubt, no doubt,’ returned the friend, who was a hit of a wav < t nooht to ha., 
known you had set sail, that the wiad was auspinoS.Md “hetide^nhvouMd mil 
you must make a quick voyage, for I see you are moiSuShalf-was^akea“y.- 


Tbe young beauty beard, and writhed with anguish and spite under the arm 
uf her protector. It was long before the young prince understood the import 
of those disloyal lines—longer still before his phlegmatic temper could be 
aroused. But finally, and just as, followed by that unwelcome retinue, he 
reached the town-gate, where a company of his Uhlans were stationed, be 
turned abruptly round, and pointing to his taunting pursuer, he ordered him to 
be arrested. 

His commands were obeyed with such alacrity, that the young transgressor 
was laid hold ol. and secured within the gates, belore his schoolfellows were 
well aware of the tact. 

‘ Holla!—caps and gowns!—our charter for ever! Down with the Austrian 
peacocks'.’ shouted a hundred voices of thunder. ‘Brothers, forward for 
Solaro and the privileges of Alma Mater 1’ 

The soldiers barred the gates in hot haste. Reinforcements were sent for 
from the citadel. The town was in an uproar. The violation of one of the 
ancient immunities of the university, grounded, to say truth, on rather 
questionable authority, by virtue of which none of its members could be 
arrested, except through the agency of the Censor and the mace-bearers 
under his orders, would, under any circumstances, have given rise to serious 
disturbances But in the present instance, the resentment excited by so 
flagrant an abuse of power, was further exasperated by the quality of the 
person on whom that unwarrantable deed of violence was committed. 

Alessandro Solaro owed to his talents, and more to his venturous disposition, 
the popularity he enjoyed among his fellow-students. Placed under the 
guidance of instructors, more or less openly professing the doctrines, and 
living in the. constant practice, of sheer epicurism, the undergraduates, 
especially those belonging to the school of medicine, were then al Pavia, and 
are still io almost every Lombard seminary, little better than a gang of daring 
free-thinkers and lawless rioters. Every evening, after leaving their dissect¬ 
ing-rooms, where they had been employed in bootless efforts • to dig into the 
cellules of the human brain in quest of >hat thinking principle, which evaded 
the minutest researches of their anatomical scalpel’—every evening these 
pseudo-philosophers would repair to one of the lowest taverns of the town, and 
there, after warming themselves into a comfortable state of dreadnought frolick- 
sotnenees, they issued forth into the deserted streets, bound on the perpetration 
of practical jokes, such as breaking windows and carrying oil shutters, 
wrenching off knockers and twisting bell-handles, sending a surgeon, &c., on 
a fool’s errand to a nunnery, ringing alarm-bells, and occasionally upsetting a 
sentry-box, under which a sleedy Croatian would remain entrapped, and as it 
were, coffined, and ready to fight the night-watch if it ventured to run to his 
rescue. 

By a series of similar nocturnal exploits had Alessandro Solaro made himself 
conspicuous at Pavia, during the earliest stages of his academical life. It is 
true that a remarkable change had of late become apparent in his manners and 
tone. He had taken.it was whispered, to sentiment and Jacopo Orris. He 
suffered bis hair to hang loose and untrimmed on hta shouiders; he wore a 
cravat a la Ch lde Harold, and made daily pilgrimages to the Ccrlosa. It was 
even rumoured that the soft strains of the flute, which were to be heard late 
after midnight under the balcony of Emilia Malatesta, proceeded from the very 
instrument on which Solaro was known to be a matchless performer. 

It is not, therefore, altogether unlikely, that m his uncourteous behaviour 
towards the bells of Pavia, the Genoese student might be actuated by a 
little jealous pique, as much, at least, as by a sentiment of outraged 
nationality. His companions, however, did not inquire into his motives, or 
the propriety of his conduct. He was a classmate, and formerly a playmate; 
he was an open-hearted, open-handed fellow; he was never known to desert 
a friend, and his friends therefore would never forsake him! 

With these arguments the unruly youths stormed round the closed barrier, 
aided and abeited in their mutiny by the asaembled populace. In this emer¬ 
gency, the commander of the citadel, Count Polowsky, an old Polish veteran. 


’Twas evening—a fine summer evening atMartigny. An exile from his 
native country, slowly recovering from the consequences of his wounds, Sola¬ 
ro basked in the settingsun, with all the luxury ol a chilly convalescent, in the 
garden of the principal inn of that romantic little village. 

A postchaise drives up to the gate. The banker Malatesta, and his only 
daughter, alight from the carriage. The belle of Pavia, pining away in her 
sorrow alter the appalling events of the 28th of February, had prevailed on her 
father to try the ettects of a change ofair on her shattered constitution. 

They had but recently set out on a tour through Switzerland, and having 
crossed the Simplon, they arrived towards sunset at Martigny. 

The young lady alights, and leaving her father to deal with the bustling 
postilions and porters, after a short conversation with one ol the waiting-maids, 
she walks deliberately to the garden. 

Under a dense arbour, covered with luxuriant shrubs, by the glowing light 
of a gorgeous Alpine sunset, these two ill-fated beings, who, utter strangers as 
they almost were, had, however, by mutual inconsiderateness, wrought each 
other’s misery, were thus suddenly, if not on both sides quite undesignedly, 
brought face to face. * 

The hand of sorrow and remorse had harshly dealt with Emilia. Her trav¬ 
elling dress hung somewhat loosely on her wasted frame, and her countenance, 
though it would have been hard to conceive how even death itself could have 
power to mar the elegance and harmony of its faultless features, had, however, 
lost much of that joyous radiancy, of that blooming freshness which,’ with the 
happy and innocent, may oftentimes resist the gradual inroads of age, but 
which the first blast of care never fails to blight andsear beyond a hope ofre- 
covejy. 

Alessandro Solaro was also an altered being. Every circumstance connect¬ 
ed with that awful encounter, from which he had departed a murderer; dwelt 
with terrible distinctness an his distracted fancy. The early grave he had dug 
for his rival—the grave on the brink of which himself hadsolong lingered and 
tottered—the weaty seclusion of a sick-chamber, and the vague sense of lone¬ 
liness, helplessness, hopelessness by which it was haunted—the rapid Change 
in all his habits of life—an honourable career suddenly interrupted; and a 
dreary prospect of endless exile, perhaps of penuiy,staring grimly at hiift—act¬ 
ed forcibly on a mind not of the most buoyant and sanguine cast, and caused 
the latent sources of that melancholy to which, with all the boisterousness of 
his college life, the young student was perhaps constitutionally predisposed, 
to gush forth with overwhelming vehemence. 

Pabrcrdeatte-ttom-the conse qu ence- of a copious rioss of'blood, and long 
cheerless days and sleepless nights, Solaro’s countenance had assumed, to¬ 
gether with an aspect of bodily suffering, that expression of deep pensiveness, 
ol calm resignation, and manly sedateness, for which its severe cast of features 
seemed admirably calculated. By a prodigiously rapid transition, the heed¬ 
less schoolboy had grown into a man, and if he, perhaps, loo readily yielded 
to that morbid sense of despondency which inclined him to look upon life as a 
tissue of adversities, he also felt in his heart of hearts a lower of strength, suf¬ 
ficient not only to enable him to battle with evil, but even to derive from that 
very struggle the means of refining and ennobling his nature. He had grown 
into a man, and believed himself equal to the most arduous trials to which it 
maybe a man’s lot to be submitted on earth. 

Iu such mood did these two young persons stand in each other’s presence, 
surveying each other in black amazement for a few seconds, before they broke 
out into simultaneous exclamations: 

‘ Emilia Malatesta 1’ 

‘ Alessandro Solaro 1’ 

‘ Do we behold you, lady—you, north of the Alps V 

‘ We met, Solaro, and not by chance; your present abode was no secret to 
me. So far have I travelled, only to seek you out, to ask for a minute's in¬ 
terview. No misery can equal mine if you refuse to bear me. 

‘ Solaro, we are hardly known to each other. The thought of me never per¬ 
haps crossed your mind; you never noticed me, or it was only to despise me 
—only to join in the universal outcry against my levity and coquetrv. Alas! 
my coquetry and levity are no longer an object of contempt merely. They 
have wrought incalculable, incurable evil: lolly has led to crime. 

‘ Happy Solaro! I have seen the two gentlemen who attended you and 
him on that fatal day. Both of them bear witness to the generous forbearance 
with which you behaved towards vour ill-fated adversary, and to the headlong 
violence with which he rushed to his doom. Happy Solaro! in this land ot 
exile, under the weight of adversity, on the brink of the grave, you can lift up 
your bands to Heaven and say, ‘ I am innocent of that man’s blood!’ 

1 But I, who in the wanton indulgence of womanish vanity trifled with the 
warmth of that man’s affections—who in the gratification of false, unnatural 


___judgment _ . 

death I shall have to answer before another iribunal. But the results of my 
rashness will not all be buried witn the remains of the dead. I lookmu you, 
Solaro, and behold all the extent of my guilt. Solaro, I have offended you, I 
have driven you from your country, made you houseless' and. friendless, torn, 
you from your fondest affections, blasted your dearest hopes. For all this 
misery which I have brought upou you, I have no atonement, but only a short, 
barren, unmeaning word. But Heavendisposedthatthatsimple word should cost 
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my dying day i _ 

Heaven and against you—lbtgive me; as you hope for mercy and indulgence, 
Solaro, forgive me!’ , • 

In such words did that haughty woman, with a self-denial and contrition 
commensurate to the native pride and wilfulness of her lofty spirit, acknow¬ 
ledge her wrongs, and bow down before the man for whom she was supposed 
to entertain irreconcilable hatred. , 

It is onlv from the high-minded and proud that we may look for such tran- 
scendant reactions of humiliation and penitence; because, conscious of their 
innate diznity and superiority, they apprehend no degradation from a line of 
conduct dictated by their sense of right and of wrong, and are not to be de¬ 
terred from an act of expiation and justice by any misconstruction.that vulgar 
meanness may put on their voluntary self-abasement. 

From the moment the results of the mortal duel were made known to her, 
Emilia’s heart was interested less in the fate of her slain suitor than in the for¬ 
tunes of his fugitive survivor. The thought of Solaro, now wandering in ill¬ 
ness and destitution abroad, incessantly haunted her. flis image rose" giant¬ 
like before her mind’s eye. A tumult of contradictory passions, vague, unac¬ 
knowledged, undefinable, swarmed within her startled fancy. 

Solaro had despised her! What was the incense of her thousand adorers, 
by the side of that one man’s contempt 1 She fretted and smarted under it. 
She could not submit to it—she must see him; they must become better ac¬ 
quainted—he must yet live to think better of her. 

Prompted thus by a noble desire to make ample reparation to him she had 
injured, no less than by a determination to re-establish herself in his good opin¬ 
ion (for his esteem had become actually necessary to her), she lo nged to meet 
him,und was scarcely aware of the real disposition of her musdtowpids him. 
She incessantly repeated to herself, that motives of implacable enmity existed 
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t etween them; hat whatever hostile feelings she might deem herself bound to 
cherish againsta man whom the world designated as her foe, she did not think 
it less incumbent upon her to act as a just and generous enemy; she .felt she 
had a sacred duty to perform towards him and would not suffer her preposses¬ 
sions to interfere with the discharge of that duty; never perceiving all the 
while how lit le that blended feeling oi respect and sympathy which urged her 
to seek his presence, was akin to the resentment of genuine hostility. She 
seemed, above all things, fearful lest she might hate Mm too much, and never 
apprehended any danger from that sentiment of an opposite nature, which was 
so rapidly springing up in her bosom. 

Oh 1 the unfathomable mystery of a woman's heart! 

Emilia's eyelids continued dry while she spoke; for her habitual sternness 
of temper did not, even in that emergency, allow her to betray her compunc¬ 
tion by the usual symptoms of feminine weakness; hut her Hushed complex¬ 
ion and faltering voice bote ample testimony to the overpowering passions 
working within her breast; and as she uttered her last words, she threw herself 
ou the ground, in a paroxysm of ungovernable emotion. 

It would be difficult to conceive Solaro’s feelings during this extraordinary 
exhibition. By an almost mechanical impulse he had stepped forward to raise 
the frantic girl from that degrading position. But resisting all his efforts, all 
his entreaties, she continued to writne wretchedly on the dust. 

• Bid me not rise unfotgiven. Cast me not from you, but hear me out It 
is not merely a verbal assurance, but a substantial proof, of your pardon, that 
can reconcile me to myself. Show the world that you harbour no ill will. Let 
every one see bow completely you can master your feelings. 

‘ Solaro, you are still suffering. You live here alone; surrounded by stran¬ 
gers, waited on by hirelings; you need the sympathy of friendship—the sooth¬ 
ing cares of affection. Suffer me to be near you. Behold your handmaid! 
Were my whole life to be spent in expiation of my unpardonable) 
could hardly be sufficient to indemnify you for your irreparable losses. Be 
generous, Solaro 1 for, unless you allow your heart to plead my cause, every 
word I utter, every offer 1 make, will sound like a new outrage in your ears. 

‘Solaro.you are unfortunate! Your lather’s commercial disasters have 

S ired to increase the hardship of your forlorn situation. You are poor— 
y destitute. Oh! it I might thank Heaven that it has brought this load 
of adversity upon you! My father is at hand, Solaro—the owner of immeas- 
ureable wealth—and my most trifling wish, my wildest whim, is a law for the 
indulgent old man. Suffer me to lead you to him—to present you as another 
•son—to ask him to bestow upon you part of that fatherly affection which was 
so undiscemingly lavished on his daughter.’ 

Solaro was bewildered. It would be impossible to eonvey to our reader’s 
mind the few incoherent phrases by which be attempted to reply. 

Emilia was ar his feet! The peerless beauty who had been the object of his 
long and timid worship—-whose slumbers he hardly dared to disturb with his 
midnight serenades—Emilia laid herself and her lbrtune at his feet! 

The repentant girl only rose to be received in his arms. After a few mo¬ 
ments of happy converse, the two bitterest enemies—now warmest friends— 
issued from the arbour, walking arm-in-ann, and proceeded to the inn-parlour, 
there to ask for the banker’s blessings. 

On the morrow, Solaro set forth with father and daughter in the same post- 
chaise, towards Paris A fortnight later, the betrothed to the Austrian pnnce 
was led to the altar by her proscribed countryman. 

A few miles below Locarno, not far from' the spot where the Maggia—a 
wild Alpine stream—pours its roaring billows into the placid bosom of the 
Lago Ma^giore, cased like a gem in a dense bower of deep-green cypresses, 
there lies a neat small villa, small and neat as an English love-cottage. Be¬ 
hind, in front, all round, frown the rugged cliffs, the soaring peaks of the Alps. 
Below, slumber the heaving waves, and smile the verdant shores of the sweet¬ 
est of lakes. Those hills, and those banks, and those waters are still Italy; 
and it was providentially disposed that to the Italian wanderer, at war with the 
rulers of Ms country, this inviolate ground should remain, whence he might 
inhaie still the balmy air, and bathe in the sunbeams of his fatherland. 

Here, underneath the dense cypress-grove, the banker Malatesta built a 
home for Ms daughter and her exiled bridegroom: here, in happy retirement, 
flowed their wedded life; and here, surrounded by a little host of mountain- 
bred children, the appy pair continue in uninterrupted contentment. 

And many are the hapless fugitives, who, driven from their country by some 
of those periodical convulsions which have made Italy the Niobe of modem 
nations, have moored their tempest-tossed bark in this secure haven, and here 
lingered and clung to the hospitable dwelling,.ere they tore themselves from 
this last hold on Italian ground, and were Munched into the shoreless ocean of 
exile. 
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it’s no great thing for her to expect! And she that has been more than a mother 
to me ever since I lost my own.” 

“Supposeshe was to forbid it out-and-out! ” 

“ She would not do that.” 

‘Why! ” 

•» Because her word is given, that when once Holly-eve is passed, she will 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 

Continued from, the Albion, of July IS .—By Mrs. S . C.JJ&U. 

OLD GRAXXY. 

Whist! Maurice, whist!—and don't gainsay her. What she thinks, you 

v is ns enod ns a law with us alland that s enough about it 

ft. law is" it, Antyl" repeated Maurice. “ It may be a law to you, u you 

se to make a fool of yourself, but it will be no law to me 

For God's sake, Maurice, exclaimed the girl, “ don't go on so; you know 

Charmed! ” he again repeated, in the true Irish fashion“ Charmed !— 
is much as the black slug that lives on and lies m the dew. As much as the 
that croaks in the meadows: as much, Anty, as the raven which I could 

g down with your brother Luke’s ash-bow! ” . ... 

But, any way, it’s only waiting till after Holly-eve, and that s not long. AH 
says-is, wait tiU after thatand indeed, Maurice—indeed, I cannot garn- 


And you— you, Anty Doyne, tell meyou! after our keeping company for 
ly two years;—vou say that, because your croaking old geanny says w 
t not marry until Hollj-eve is past, though you were promise-bound to me 
re then if things answered —you say, that because she takes this w 
head, you’ll be off! ” _ 

No, Maurice—no,” replied the girl; “ I sware to the Virgin, in the beam* 
ns blessed moon which is now shining on both our heads, that in dea , 
Maurice—even m disgrace, I would be your wife, or go as I am to my gre 
ebut to wait a little while—only a little while—to do her bidding sure y 


bless—not ban.” 

“ I tell you what, Antytake me now—or give me up, up intirely. I m too 
proud to wait on the bidding of an old woman, whatever I might do on the bid¬ 
ding of a young one.” 

•* If it comes to that, Maurice, perhaps you’d gather it was so; and in cer¬ 
tain that I never mean to keep any boy to his promise if his mind is against it.” 

Anty Doyne drew herself up to more than her usual height, though her heart 
beat, and her check crimsoned from agitation. 

« Anty, it seems mighty easy with you! ” . 

“Maurice, it was jou spoke of it first; and that man’s not breathing who 
should speak ticicc to me of such a thing. I’m ready,” she continued,—“ quite 
ready to return your token, and break all off.” 

While she spoke, she tugged hard to draw a ring from her rosy finger, and at 
last having accomplished her intention, she held thesimple^flg’cd’aniour towards 
her lover. _ T r , 

“Why don’t you take it, Mister Maurice—it will fit Jane Lemon, or Kate 
Leslie, or any other girl, as well as me;—and if I had known your mind ! before. 

I’d have burnt it—drowned it—trampled on it—sooner Ujan have suffered mysch 
to wear it an hour—a single minute. W hy don’t you take the ring, Maurice . 

"Anty Doyne had talked herself into a passion; and, truth to say, there is no 
young lady who would not have felt hurt at the msineation which her lover s 
speech conveyed. Angry though she certainly was, Maurice,thought he had 
never seen her look so lovely as she did at that instant; her calm and gentle 
nature was seldom roused to anything like wrath, and it lent an animation to lici 
placid features which improved their expression for the time being. Maurice, 
like all young men—particularly youg Irish men —had a vast opinion of his own 
powers of fascination, and though he loved Anty with all the impetuosity ol 
youthful passion, he loved to exercise a power which many consider purely femi¬ 
nine—the power of tormenting. He knew she doated on her grandmother, who 
was the Sibyl of the neighbourhood, and, to confess the troth, he was notalittle 
jealous of the influence she possessed over the mind of his betrothed. 

“ And so—that’s the end of your love, Anty, that you’d give me up for yout 

grandmother!” ... . 

And while he spoke he could not avoid smiling at the absurdity of his inquiry. 
Anty saw the smile upon his lip, and it angered her the more. She feltthat she 
could not give utterance to her feelings, and, with singular prudence, she re¬ 
mained silent, still holding the ring towards him. 

** And you want to turn me over to Jane Lemon 1—who’s on the wori'l since 
holly is green; or to Kate Leslie, whose eyes were set wrong in her head. 1 m 
obliged to you, Anty 1 ” 

•• Take the ring, Maunce” she exclaimed again. -- - -- 

“ Why, then—maybe I wiU-but if I do. it's only to give it hack to y ou. Anty 
for when I put that ring on your finger I kissed you for the first but, p eas 

God. not for the last time ” , . . __ 

“If yon don’t take it,” said Anty, rejoicing in her strength, which retumet 
with her lover’s last words, “ If you don't take it. I’ll drop it into the very mid 
die of the fairy round m the next field, and then none but the true-hearted wil 

have power to pick it up.” . . „ , ,, . ■ 

You'll do no such thing 1 ” exclaimed a voice from the hollow of a blasted 
elm, the fragments of whose branches had overshadowed their meetings on more 
occasions than one. “ Bright gold is not to be thrown as a temptation on fairy 
ground. Give me the ring, and let both of you remember that a troth present 
or a troth plight is not to be cast away like the feather from a wild bird s wing. 

The person who thus spoke was a worn shrivelled woman, thin and erect, 
whose figure at an earlier period of life must have been imposing, for even at 
the advanced age of seventy-six she earned herself with a dignity that made all 
the children in the neighbourhood look on “Old Granny” with respect. Her 
character was m keeping with her carnage, and her carriage with her character. 
the one was exactly suited to the other, and in neither would the least change 
have been an advantage. 

Margaret Doyne (for even in Ireland, where they delight in nicknames, and pet 
names, and all names except the right one, the dame-like courtly name of Mar¬ 
garet had never been reduced to the diminutive of Peggy or Peg), Margaret 
Doyne was, as I have already said, the Sibyl of the neighbourhood; but she 
was still more—poor herself, she was nevertheless the benefactress of the very 
poor. Often she used to say. when consulted bv the peasants, “ Ah then . sure 
I have nothing to give hot the kind word ! ” But the •• kind word 18 m “ ch ' 
when bestowed m due season; and it would be difficult to determine whether, 
amongst the simple people who resided in her neighbourhood she was most 
valued for her wisdom or good-nature. In England, she would have been es¬ 
teemed a “ worthy dame; ” In Ireland, the superstitious feelings of the people 
magnified her into something more. She certainly did meddle with charms anti 
philters—saw fate and fortunes in the stormy grounds of a tea-cup—and inter¬ 
preted dreams—in a manner which none but those well acquainted with the cir¬ 
cumstances. hopes, and fears of tho dreamers could interpret I believe that 
when her intellect was in Us full strength and power, she laughed at those who 
relied upon her promises and prophecies; hut latterly she believed til“ * 
self—her kindliness outlived her wisdom, and it was observed that as Old branny 
grew older , she grew more mysterious, and more celebrated as a soothsayer. Sshc 
had been brought uo by a family of distinction, and the good-breeding acquired 
by coining (during her early days) constantly in contact with her supcnore, gav 
her manner and conversation a tone infinitely above her associates, or rather, 1 
should say, her neighbours, for the only person she was intimate with washer 
grandchild. Antv Doyne's mother died while giving her birth, and her father 
was drowned at sea a few weeks after: thus the helpless ^infant was thrown 
completely on the benevolence and care of “ Old Granny, who soon prided 
herself on the beauty, ay. and the cleverness of her darling. 

The old and young are always more attached than the yoong and middle-aged, 
and I doubt if Anty could have bestowed half the devotion on her mother which 
she offered spontaneously to her venerable grandaroo. 

Maurice had never been inclined to pay the respect to her behests wh ch were 
the willing tributes of Anty’s heart, though in her presence ho bad seldom th 
courage to assert even a difference of opinion: he saw “ Old Granny drop“ e 
ring into the recesses of her black satin thread-case, and could not hung himself 
to remonstrate until the old lady was about to deposit it—treasures and all in 

^Vhwasn’t hers. Granny, to throw away,” he murmured at last, “ and it s too 
bad to be thwarted by both.” 

ftv '" she said. “ by a croaking old woman. Mister Maurice 
Well, Granny,” he exclaimed. “ listeners never hear good of themselves 

not that I mean that to you.” , 

o Nor yon did’nt compare me to a black slog—nor a frog—nor a raven eh. 

do not want nor wish to deny my words. Granny,” he replied sulkily; 
•* but you well know how Anty and I have been long promised to each o.her 
44 Ay Maurice, I do, I do; and I know that when we want to use the wisdom 
of the wise we honour it, if— mind my words young man—if it agtges vvith our 
own; hut if it does not, wo throw it to the dogs, and curse the lips that spoke 
it. You think it long to wait till Holly-eve, and you think that after that you 
will have nothing left to wish for. Hope often digs its own grave with the spade 
of indiscretion ; but I tell you, I would rather dig her grave than see her your 


wife before then. The first weck.m November will bring you. Maunce Giey, 
either a cross or a crown, and tltoug\sho will have my leave and blessing to 
share the one, I pray God that my darling may not die by the other. 

Die! ” exclaimed both young people at once. . . 

“Ay,death will come sooner than you look for, any of you; the thunder 
growls in the heavens—it gathers before it breaks—and those who are warned 

° h “ U Oh b G'ranny t , h don’t t be fostering the trouble on us before our time,” exclaimed 
Maurice, endeavouring to shake off the tciror her words inspired, “sure we’ll 
besr sorrows together, and two can support it better than one. , 

“ It’s thoughts like them that send many a one to the priest s their 

time,” replied the old woman ; “but wait till the day ’I have »*»£«. 
when temptation is strongest on you, Maunce, dunk of Anty Doyne and HoUy- 

“Vhe placed her staff firmly on the earth, and was proceeding on her way to¬ 
wards the cottage, when Maurice caUcd out, “ The nng, Granny, give her the 

nng, any how; do not keep it from her.” -hall 

“ Ab, ah ! ” she said ; 44 love, Maunce, was.ne^r^ound by gold—you shall 

give it her when Holly-eve is past. ’ * , 

Old Granny’s dwolling was swept and garnished with noordinary 
night of the festival to which she bad so earnestly a J' uded - J ) ’ | j 

that intervened between the commencement of my sketch, and of the penod A 
now 'arrive*”', Maurice and Anty had been together even more than ««L Old 
Granny, latterly, spent a good many hours of each day m S '°P?* 

wiU sea-shore near to which her dwelling was situated. I believe I 
ten to mention that Maurice’s trade was that of a ship-carpenter, he waacon- 
sidered exceedingly intelligent, and (for an Irishman) a quick workman, Granny 
a^ut seven acres of land-she held the farm for a nom.ualrent ;and 
thrifty as well as wise. Anty was regarded by her companions » « heiressof no 

ring-raomTntthe y^"of teTmghbouZ>d always thought their 

and girls” within heeded neither. “The crackling faggot blazed upon t ho 
hearth-the piper blew his most discordant, and yet animating 
sucks, an apple upon one end. and a candle on the other, were ™ 8 Pended torn 
the ceiling and whirled round and round—while many a wide month oxtendett 
ud^Sons to “snap” the fleeting apple, and, instead ° f ‘ kB OtSeS 

rveuhc n he™rth, 1 to Mte whfch nuu l jum“ed?"nd which remained stationary with 
th -TnoCa 3 biH look at Jane Cahii’s sweetheart,” 

as black as a crow hv her side; there, that nut in the comer—what a sri/njr 
prir' well, there is no fun in such studyness, and that’s my ob l ectl °" 
tnopy-” “Look, look at Mary Flyn! well, she bates Banagher. any _ • 
“over the buckle—there's a fling, tha£s the fifth boy she’s done over to-night at 

U “ Antv'Doyne, Ioo k at y0 ur little cater-cousin Mary, stealing in with a bundle 
of ivy lenvcs-’deed and’deed I think she had better leave the rvy leaves alone, 
for they’re too tree for a joke I never found them wrong in telling » d “* 
God save us! ” and the speaker crossed hetself devoutly, for the trial by ivy is 
regarded in some parts of Ireland as a fearful spell. ___ 

“ July James has her apron full of hemp-seed, shouted a boy, whose merry 
laugh had frequently resounded through the chamber. 

July: how often have you sown that in the lone churchyard during your life- 

time! — ., r - 

4 Hcmp-^ecd, hemp-seed here I sow, ^ 

He that is my true love, come after me and mow. 

Ah. July, my darlint, you’ve been sowing hemp-seed these thirty years, and 
While rteuTg" ^o^anX 8 lest were bandied about with cajeless and 

and wooden n^'ns. was surrounded by the elders' ofthepeopleloud.and 

se is 

enerevincreased? and their reason declined. They contrafficted-quarreHed- 
then"embraccd—then contradicted, and quarrelled again. The dancere 
tune-seekers, however, were in no degree disturbed by the tumult, but pursued 
their snorts unheeding, and unheeded by. the politicians of the table. ; 

“ Me- Tuner has just picked such a beautiful cannon out of the water. Meg, 
as sure as Cashel inbuilt on a rock, you’ll have a soldier,” exclaimed a sly-look- 
ing rural wag. whose bright eyes danced with mischief. - , , . 

“ Me a soldier 1 ” replied Meg. who, if Anty was the heiress, was considered 

.Vie rt. SOIUI r O _ T-I-U nuneonlm AxMmalQ the beaUtV 




of women somewhat as iney no uiai --- -- , . , . 

constantly sav, “God bless her! she s a fine woman—a hg woman. Its she 
that has the good, wholesome flesh on her bones' Thirteen stone won tacuse 
her ' Kind for her! Sure, all her people 1 were fine portly men and women- 
nonc of your poor s/erzed c’raythurs; but every one of them hg and « hie, Uk« 

tb Vo reran to Meg. She twisted her pretty nose in great wrath, and repeated- 
“Me marry a soldier, indeed ! I did not think you d ertn the likes of that to me. 
Take up with a soldier! ” “ vou’re 

“Why thin, Meg,” observed a neighbour, ^ h ° se : son1 a 2L uns 

like a tall tree beat down by a storm—more high than wia . 
ladv at the Hook is married to a soldier ” , e - 

* 4 I wonder at your ignorance,” replied Meg, “to say my y 

r,t 

it was “ a purse of goold,” and not an emblem of destruetton, caHed loudly for 

“Old Granny” to decide in her favour. tnnsW 

The old woman had been for some time employed in an inner room, tossing 
itte oie woman nan , f ash ion of her own ; but now she was nowhere 
cops and casting KUnttr* after a fas*° n “ ^ no v in ' tte house. . Why 

to be founs-.t was mja,Mbe^ougb oiM ^ ^ ^ of the 

was it also that An y - "£• M , .’’—names given her by the respect and 

affection which ner Qr g : ig r „ r ne arly an hour! During the early 

?aTof the"evcnh,g she had danced wtth her lover; audit was observed by 
pan ot the evening cither appeared so happy. Their probation was 

more thzn ‘ on ® ventured to return, in the least possible degree, tho 

nearly f ™ Poor Anty !-what a blessed thing it is for friends. 

:; :;eH P "era tha b tt Atoghty ha, closed the gates of futurity to them 

a "“ AnW won’t dance any more to-night, because Mauriceis not here,” whisper¬ 
ed one girl to another; and then came the enquiry—'Whereits Maunce! — 
This question no one appeared able to reply to :-Mannce could not be found— 
A”, bccn se en - but, yes—the piper said, that while Maunce was in the act 
of'desiring^,m C to stnke’ up “ The Boys of Lme,” he hoard a voice distinctly 


* Steady. 


t Relations. 
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him • and he affirmed that the voice came from without. Nobody, however, thus have become either a perjured man, or the murderers slave—a vfflam or a 
hehevS the piper, who was known to have been half tipsy during three succes- victim-but Anty. your blessed grandmother had tracked my ways, thr ° u «“ “J 
sitm days, a fact easily accounted for, as he had attended there “ berrrns,” from dark night, down the steep cUSs-ay, not regardmg age or weakness Through 
which unbannily no piper, and not a great many Irishmen, returned sober. By the waves which were racing up the cave, I saw her like a spirit rising fro 
decrees the news that Neither Old Granny nor Maurice could be found spread sea-and blessed be God. there was still time for me to mind tbt* vv-arnuig. as s 
amongst the assembly; and though at first the people jested upon their disap- cried, and 1 heard, though the wind was howling— Remember Anty and iiol. 
nearance. told Amy that her grandmother had run off with her lover, and that eve ” , ... T _; <f „i 

they should all expect to be asked to the wedding, and indulged in various rural “ They were, I may say, her last words, for before I could snatch ‘he pis 
witticisms still, as the hours drew towards midnight, they became alarmed at from his hand. I heard the corpse splash amid the water,—and when I plnng 
their absence. One declared that Old Granny had been seen more than after and caught her m my arms, she only said—'’The bolt has fallen—but 
once looking from the window towards the ocean, as if she expected the arrival I heard no more, except Anty's name which she called oh twice, —fie coverea 
or oassing of a vessel. The politicians eilher slept soundly under the table, ot his face, and ptessed the almost insensible girl still more closely to his bosom, 
staggered towards their homes; the piper pillowed his head upon his pipes, and The serjeant who commanded the parly took up the story, and continued 

■“made strange music” of another kind: but the young companions of Anty “We had notice, after much watching, that the Petrel vras expected to be ofl 

"Dovno both men and maids, resolved to remain with her till morning, and then the shore, and were night and day on the look-out. We little thought the crime 
scour the country in search of the fugitives. One or two old greyheaded fa- committed by a portion of the crew—it was the report of Tom Morgan s pistol 
there who had not drunk freely, remained also, and before the hour of one chim- that directed us to the spot—and though we have every reason to boliei e the 
•ed from the clock of the neighbouring hall, every out house and hagyard was truth of Maurice Grey's story, still he must go with us Ontil it is legally con- 
awamined in vain. Anty’s cheek had grown deadly white, and her lips quivered, firmed.” , . , „ . .. 

a c t,me uassed, her companions endeavoured to divert her attention, and dispel “ My poor-boy 1" said the venerable man, who had called upon him the Bis 

iler anxiety. and she would listen to them and smile.—and then, more quickly for an explanationMy poor boy 1—God, in his mercy, grant you may not 
than mv words are written, relapse into herself, while the convulsive twitchings be like the pigeon who fed with the crows— tis ill to be seen with public amners 
of her features, and the incessant motion of her fingers, showed how much she Maurice knelt ami prayed by the murdered body of the aged woman, who, 
suffered though she had seen his faults, and desired that her grand-child should wear, 

“Keep up your spirits, my lily,” said one venerable man; “ sure there's no as she poetically called it,—“ the crown but not the cross,” hail still loved him 
accounting for Old Granny’s doings—maybe she’s off to gather flowers, or herbs, with extraordinary affection. The workings of superstition were mingled 
afthe charmed hours. Who ever thought of mindmg her 1” the mmds of those who murdered the captain and a portion of the crew of the 

Bat Maurice—Maurice 1” murmured poor Anty, her feelings forcing her to Petrel, with a desire of revenge against Old Granny-^whose t 

acknowledge an interest which at any other time her maiden modesty would they had purchased—though, according to their thinking, they n 
have compelled her to dissemble. them for evil, not good ; doubtless, the poor sybil relied upon her influence 

“Maybe she’s-taken him for a safeguard,” continued thecomforter; “there’s over them, or she would not have ventured to their cavern, ? ho “Sn Jgnorant 
sometimes wild doings along the coast, and she might not like to go as a lone the crime they bad committed. ^ One of the ruffians turned king s cu c , 
woman down the glen where the rag-wort, ground ivy, and more whose names J thus, if need had been, Maurice s innocence was fully confirmed, 
forget crow most plenty ” likely to forget the dangers arising from bad company, though Anty was too deep 

“ Who ever thought-of harming Granny V 7 replied the maiden. Those who ly affected by ibe death of Old Cranny, to marry until another “‘Hoi^-cve * 
never honoured God nor feared Satan have bought her charms as a safety, and passed ; and there was gloom and heaviness instead of mirthi nd ,- 

she might walk through sm and murder without sufferingwho ever thought ol many a year, when time brought round the last night of October, and renewed 
harmin'-- Grannv v ’ the memory of its horrors ! . 

She °had hardly finished her sentence, when the house-dog barked, and steps Between Featberd and the dark fort of Duncannon there u-a- «noo 
sounded from without. Several ran to the door, but Anty s feelings so overcame sandy portion of strand, called “ Dollar Bay, tn memory of rnurd - ‘ 

her, that she hung to the dresser, unable to move or speak; m an instant a mm- to those I have recorded, that l am led to believe both stones the sa . ^ 
cled crowd of the water-guard and soldiers belonging to a detachment quarter- bay smiled in the sunshine when I last passed it, but it brought the late ° 
ed at a neighbouring fort filled the cottage, and those who entered last bore upon Granny” fully to my remembrance; and I was assured by some o h - 

a rude bier formed by their crossed arms the murdered body of “ Old Granny.” ers of old tales, that cart-loads of dollars were found buned in the sands as 
As they placed her remains upon the very table which her hospitable hands had Maurice described, and removed to Wexford by order of the g°*enimei t, - 

spread but a few hours before for the entertainment of her friends, there was the mutineers and murderers of the Petrel suffered the punishment due t 
a. dead silence,—the awful silence of extreme horror;—those who had remained crime, on the cliffs of “ Dollar Bay 
with Anty appeared paralvzcd One of the soldiers rolled a cloth to support 
the white head whose hairs were clotted with gore, which had not ceased to 
flow ; and the sight of the trickling blood recalled Anty to her senses, while it 
told her of the extent and reality of her bereavement: her scream—loud, shrill, 
and terrible—startled every creature within hearing; it was so wild and so pro¬ 
longed. She threw herself upon the body, where she lay, as inanimate and as 
unconscious as the clay she pressed. Then came the questions, brief but 
■earnest,—the who 1 —the when *—the where 1—Who did the murder * The 
soldiers and water-guards separated so as to show a group of bound and fettered 
men whom they had thrust into a corner—the foremost of them was Maurice 
Obey ! 

** Now the great God ol heaven guard us!” exclaim one of Anty’s aged 
friends, advancing towards him. “ It is an awful night, and an awful time,— 
and there’s many a charm and many a change over the earth which poor mortals 
can’t understand. but if you be Maurice Grey.—the Maurice Grey whom 1 
nursed many a winter’s night upon my knee, and whom that murdered craythur 
loved next to the girl now stiffening by her side,—speak, and say you had no 
hand in this !” 

'VVnh a sudden and mighty effort the young man burst asunder the ropes with 
which his hands were tied, and before the guards could impede his progress, he 
threw himself upon his knees besides the body; flinging his arms upwards, he 
clenched his hands together; and the voice m which he spoke, though at first 
hoarse and thick, was perfectly audible . not a word was lost: 

“ May the God who hears me rain down his eternal curses on my head if I 
alter, or change, one word of his holy truth this mghtl but you, Anty,—Anty, 
ffarlmtl you must hear me, too. Waken, Anty ! my heart’s jewel! my heart’s 
blood, waken l —as you hope to »ec heaven !” he exclaimed, as a soldier en¬ 
deavoured ro prevent his* lifting the senseless girl from the corpse to his bosom 
—“as you hope to see heaven, neither touch her, nor hinder me.” Having 
placed her drooping head upon bis shoulder, he remained kneeling, and again 
lifted up his arms to heaven. 

It was an appalling picture ; the dark figures crowded together in the back¬ 
ground. their rough countenances only partially seen, as the candles, which a 
little time before illuminated the apartment, were either extinguished or burning 
in their sockets; the fire cast a bright, but unnatural glare upon the murdered 
body ; and a little black dog, “Old Granny’s” favourite and friend, after smel¬ 
ling the blood, had stretched himself upon the bosom of the corpse, and whined 
his misery, while such was the glare, yet uncertainty of th« light, that he look¬ 
ed like a misshapen object from the dark world of spirits. Maurice kneeling, 
pale as Agony, supporting his betrothed with his left arm, while his right still 
stretched toward heaven, was so placed that every movement of his features 
•could be observed by those who were in partial darkness. “You hear me, Anty, 
now.” She opened and fixed her eyes upon him; and he continued,—“You 
remember that she would not consent to our marriage till after this night had 
passed; and though I did not to say know, I guessed, her reason after. She 
knew that this very week the return of a vessel to this shore was expected, 
with the crew of whom (I’ll not deny it before God or man this blessed night) 

—of whom I knew too much,—though God. he hears me and can judge,—that, 
beyond smuggling, I never thought harm vws m ’em;—never, until this night.— 

Any how. the shadow and the foreknowledge was over her, for she told me the 
first week in November would bring me either a cross or a crown, and to beware 
the bolt,—the thunderbolt! Oh ! little, little did I think it would fall upon her¬ 
self ;—and all for me,—all for me!” 

“ Hear’till him! hear'till him!*’ exclaimed a ruffianly voice from amid the group 
of prisoners, a3thc young man paused from emotion ; “the white-livered rascal 
thinks to get us in for a job of his own doing.” 

Maurice heeded not the words, but continued, “ I got the news that Blue Mor¬ 
gan and the Petrel would be off shore this holy night, and that I would be 
wanted abroad, on account that some ship-job was going on which they could not 
compass without me. I thought the goold he always gave without the counting 
would furnish a better wedding than the country had seen for many and many a 
day; but I did not think that evil goold brings an evil curse. The Granny got 
the wind of the word as soon, and maybe sooner, for anything I know, than F 
did, and just as I finished the first band-o’three reel I danced, wispered, ‘Think 
of Anty Doyne and Holly-eve.’ Well, the Devil was in me. I am sure of that, 
for somehow I fired at the tnoughtof hpr making and meddling so often about 
us, and if ray mind could have had vent in a sharp answer, it would have past 
away until, Anty, love, I danced again with you; and who ever thought of sin 
while looking in your face! 

“ Still ray heart was for not going to the beach, and I forgot the Granny and 
everything in the world, except that Holly-eve was passing, until Torn Morgan 
came outside to hurry me off, and promised me goold and the drink I had got. 
and the thought of the goold that I was throwing away—(and why ? for all they 

wanted of me belike was a hand at my own trade)—caine over me, and—I_ 

went. 

“In a cave, close, close under the Otter's Climb, I found such of the crew of 

the Petrel as had not been murdered by their comrades-” 

A shudder passed through the crowd, which had increased both inside and 
outside the cottage, as the day was now dawning; and the smugglers, with 
dreadful oaths and execrations, denied the inference, declaring that Maurice 
having murdered Old Margaret Doyne himself, wished to heap a multitude of 
crimes upon their heads. No words can give an adequate idea of the interest— 
the breathless anxiety felt by every one present. The ruffians were soon 
silenced, and Maurice proceeded with his story. “ As near as I can judge, it 
might be about nine o’clock when I got to the cave, and found it as good as fil¬ 
led with heaps of sea-store and chests of dollars—Tom Morgan and four more 
burying the treasure. The waves were washing up just to the mouth of the 
cave, and I heard that what they wanted of me was to make the boat they had 
got ashore in sea-worthy, as they intended putting out in the teeth of the 
wind, and returning by times for the treasure. I a^ked Tom for his brother. 

Blue Morgan, and he made answer that the Petrel had drifted, and was half- 
wrecked. and that the Captain set off to cross the country with three more, just 
as I arrived. It was an awful sight, for as he spoke, and I at the boat, a wave 
dashed the poor man’s mangled body to our feet. It was then I felt that they 
•who are ever enticed into bad company, either from the love of pleasure or the 
love of goold, knocked at sin’s door ; and when did sin fail to answer! God 
keep me my senses, for they are a’most gone !” Again during the pause, com¬ 
pelled by agitation, the murderers cursed and swore, and the interest increased 
tenfold. 

“Tom Morgan put a pistol to my head, and with a bag of dollars in the othei 
band, threatened and tempted me at the same time. I might have been terrified 
into swearing the silence he commanded, (for he saw my eyes were opened,)and 
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NO. VII.-OLIVIA. 

(Concluded from the last Albion.'] 

Three weeks had passed since the Warreners had left Hazleford. A fortnight 
of Louisa Denbigh’s society had half persuaded Arthur that it was a thousand 
pities they had not met before, for he felt almost assured that had not Olivia fallen 
in his way, Louisa would have won him by the charms of her mind. But again 
the current of his thoughts was changed, and the feelings of the past rushed 
back upon him, when the following letter from Mrs. Warrener was put into his 
hand. 

“My dear Sir,—It is extremely painful to me to write to you on such a sub¬ 
ject as that on which I am about to speak; but can a mother see her only child 
—the dearest object she has left to her on earth—perishing, and make no effort to 
save her l You will already anticipate that I allude to Olivia; I will not affect 
ignorance as to your attachment to her, nor deny that I know her feelings to re¬ 
spond to yours; she is too artless to conceal any thing from me, and I am fully 
aware of all that passed at the interview she was imprudent enough to grant you. 
We naturally supposed, that having disclosed your first love for her, you would 
honourably follow up its disclosure by an open application to myself. I cannot 
believe that your design in apprising Olivia of your feelings towards her could be 
an unworthy one ; and if she is really dear to you, the worldly sacrifices you 
must make to obtain her will seem light in your eyes. The state of suspense in 
which my poor child is left, is daily destroying her health; she is losing her spirits 
and her appetite under the influence of hope deferred. I entreat you to write 
either to her or to myself. If your feelings have changed, honestly tell her so. 
Too well can I guess the effect of such a communication, but ‘ the blow that kills, 
is better than the blight that consumes.’—Tour’s very truly, 

“Margiret Warrener.” 

Warm in his feelings, and governed by impulse, Archdale formed his resolve, 
md put it into execution at once. He galloped to the nearest post town, (hav¬ 
ing left a note for his mother who was out at the time, stating that sudden busi¬ 
ness called him away,) and in less than twelve hours, tke speed of four horses had 
borne him to the feet of his Olivia. She was certainly a little paler and thinner 
than she had been at Hazleford, and the self-reproach and terror of Archdale 
knew no bounds.—A few hours spent in his society, however, during which time 
the most solemn vows of undying attachment were exchanged, sent her to rest 
with a brightened cheek and a happy heart; and if uneasy thoughts and forebod¬ 
ings succeeded to the passionate excitement of Arthur’s mind when he retired to 
bed, and even mingled distressingly m his dreams, they were dispelled at once, 
when he met her again the following morning, and pressed on her beautiful lips a 
new seal of faith and love. On the third and last evening of Arthur’s visit a ball 
was given by the officers, in the neighbouring town, and Olivia and her mother be¬ 
ing of the invited guests, begged of Archdale to accompany them. For once 
Mrs. Warrener acted without her usual policy. She was anxious to display her 
daughter to Archdale, in the attractions of full dress, and the high spirits which 
a ball generally produces in a young girl, and she wished to exhibit her to the 
neighbourhood, attended by a handsome and fashionable-looking cavalier. Arthur 
would have preferred staying at home, and would have been pleased if Olivia 
would have done so also, but she told him lightly laughing, that “ now he had 
come to cheer her, she could not give up the ball ”—and as Arthur did not 
choose to oppose her, he prepared to accompany her, though not with a very good 
grace. 

As he did not set forth determined to be pleased, it is not wonderful that the 
festal scene afforded him small satisfaction. He was rather annoyed that Olivia 
should have preferred it, to a quiet evening alone with him. He had never seen 
her in a gay party before, and be had no idea that a creature so tender and gentle, 
could laugh so giddily with others—and talk nonsense so fluently. It was all na¬ 
tural enough that she should be admired and gazed upon beyond any other girl in 
the room—but he had rather she had been less visibly delighted with the atten¬ 
tions paid to her. He made no allowance for her youth and girlishness—he did 
not consider that the spring of her extravagant gaiety might be the re-action pro¬ 
duced on her mind by her renewed confidence in his attachment. He began to 
make comparisons between her giddy childishness, and the self-possessed gentle¬ 
ness of Louisa Denbigh, whose mild eyes appeared to haunt him, full of calm re¬ 
proof for the instability of his thoughts. 

The last morning of his stay at H-farm, was one of mutual discomfort, 

and terminated in a quarrel. Olivia was vexed at the coldness with which Arch¬ 
dale listened to her raptures respecting the ball, and her manner indicated the of¬ 
fence she felt. Archdale had a proud spirit, and he found his surprise that Olivia’s 
equalled or even exceeded it. Mrs. Warrener vainly attempted to soothe the ir¬ 
ritation of the pair, but jinding her efforts vain, withdrew, in the hope that their 
difference would prove a mere lover’s quarrel. It might have been so, but that 
there was a secret unowned prompting in the breast of Arthur, which prevented 
him seeking a reconciliation. Three short days had witnessed their vows, their 
apparent happiness, and their parting in mutual anger. ~He was gone—and Olivia 
sought her chamber to pour out in. secret such tears of agony as surely never flow 
but once. That day had changed her from a wayward, yet docile child, to an 
energetic, passionate, and wretched woman. She had loved Archdale from the 
very depths of her heart—she loved him still—but she felt that her love must 
now be but misery. Her mother hoped and believed that he would return—that 
the breach would be healed, and all the past forgotten—but there was a convic¬ 
tion in Olivia’s soul, that her doom was sealed. There was no relenting in the 
tone of his voice as he cried farewell—no shadow of regret on his brow as he left 
her presence. Hopelessness had at once fallen on her spirit. She knew that their 
separation was final. In the midst of her hopes and happiness, the fountains of 
the great deep had been broken up within her soul, and the desolating deluge 
of her passionate agony, was sweeping away all her gentler feelings in its mighty 
flood. 

“ What is beauty, mere personal beauty' 1 ” said Arehdale to himself, as he ap¬ 
proached Hazleford. “ What real happiness does its possession give 1 To think 
that I was on the very point of sacrificing these broad lands and yonder princely 
mansion, the fortune that may enable me enter the senate of my country, the 
good I may do, the fame I may win, all for a toy, a puppet, a flirt, who could not 
appreciate the sacrifice, merely because she is beautiful, and I believed she loved 
me. Thank God for an escape—thank God that I can at once put it out of my 
own power to make a fool of myself.” That very day saw the betrothment of 
Archdale to Louisa Denbigh. 

They were married, and thus Archdale became confirmed in his title to the 
Hazleford estate. It was six weeks after their nuptials, and they were still absent 
on their marriage excursion. A beautiful morning was shining over the luxuriant 
fields that surrounded the farm where Mrs. Warrener and Olivia were hiding their 
diminished heads! The latter, indeed, had been seriously ill, though she stubborn¬ 
ly denied, even to her mother, that grief for the defection of Arthur had any thing 
to do-with her indisposition. Sue was recovering, though slowly, from a violent 
attack of fever; and having just been assisted to rise by her mother, was seated 
at the open window, where jessamine and woodbine sent in their mingled breath 
with every motion of the air. But it brought little enjoyment to the pale invalid, 
who sat looking out so listlessly on the landscape. There was more of sadness 
than joy in the images that the beauty of nature called up in her mind in its pre¬ 
sent state. Her’s was not now merely a disappointment of the affections. Her 
mother had begun openly to press on her notice the advantages of' affluence, and 
something like vexation at the loss of an establishment was mingling with the 
deeper sorrow that crushed her heart. There was already an alloy introduced into 
the pure gold of her feelings—an alloy that might render them in time ready to 
be moulded to the will of a skilful manager, such as Mrs. Warrener; and as she 
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sat by the open window, she was lending a half attention to her mother s specu¬ 
lations respecting two wealthy commoners, whom they expected to meet at the 
house of an old iriend, as soon as Olivia should he strong enough to be conveyed 
thither. The form of the old man who daily brought letters from tnc neighbour¬ 
ing town had been for some time visible, creeping slowly along the pathway to 
the farm; but his coming awakened no interest now in Olivia’s mind. There 
was a time when she nad watched for the first glimpse of his figure in the distance 
with straining eyes and a beating heart, when she bounded forth to meet him 
while afar on, and thus anticipated by some minutes the disappointment which 
awaited her, and sent her back to the house with tearful eyes and a languid step; 
but she had no interest in bis coming now, and she felt as if the suspense, the 
hope, the disappointment,iiad been preferable to her present dull, hopeless indif¬ 
ference. Who would write to her now that she would care to hear from! Even 
this day, when a letter directed in a strange hand was brought to her, she took it 
as if it were scarcely worth reading; and, therefore, her mother’s astonishment 
may be conceived, when Olivia, having glanced over the few lines it contained, 
turned deadly pale, and fell senseless from her chair. Well nrght she manifest 
agitation—well be overwhelmed with her emotion—for the contents of the letter 
were as follows :— 

“ Madam—It is our pleasing duty to inform you, that by the will of the lato 

Mr. (JJodfrey Lumberton (who died at his residence in W-street on the 7th 

of the present month,) you arc entitled to the whole of h:s estates, real and per¬ 
sonal, which, os far as we have already been able to ascertain, are worth at least 
a hundred and forty or fifty thousand pounds. 

“ Strange as this bequest may appear to you at first, we are informed that the 
testator had good reasons for thus disposing of his property, which we shall ex¬ 
plain when wc have the honour of seeing you in town, which we hope to do as 
early as it is convenient to you. We arc, Madam, your obedient servants, 

** Bond and Hanger.” 

“ As early as it is convenient to you I” When was it ever inconvenient for 
man or woman to go at once, and hear how and why they are to be put into pos¬ 
session of a noble inheritance 1 Mrs. Warrener had hitherto thought that Olivia 
was not strong enough to be removed for another week at least; but she now de¬ 
cided that they would be perfectly able to set forth for London immediately. The 
next morning found the mother and daughter on their journey, each excited to 
an extraordinary degree, yet manifesting their excitement very differently. Mrs. 
Warrener talked incessantly ; she schemed and planned, and congratulated her¬ 
self over and over 3gain that things had turned out as they had done: she saw 
the hand of Providence m Archdale’s desertion, for Olivia could never have been 
permitted lo throw herself away ; she, who had seven or eight thousand a year, 
was far too good a match for a man with only two ; with her daughters beauty 
and wealth, she would, of course, become a duchess, or a countess at the very 
least; she would never give her consent to any marriage now that did not place a 
coronet on Olivia’s brow, and then—how mortified Arehdale would be at his own 
folly! 

That idea, too, was the one draught of miserable comfort that Olivia found 
amidst the bitter regrets and crushed affections that were striving in her heart. 
Had this but happened six months soonei ! If Arehdale had only been true to 
his attachment, how would his constancy Tunc have been rewarded! Her feelings 
were strangely contradictory ; she loved him still, with an intensity of passion, 
too, that had not been lully developed while she felt him to be her own ; and she 
felt as if to meet him once —to meet him as the worshipped heiress, the acknow¬ 
ledged beauty, for such she would now be, would be a triumph so great, and so 
satisfying, that she would ask for nothing more. Alas ! she thought not of the 
years of heart-sickness, the vain, weary pining, the ceaseless regret that might 
be her’s when that hour of triumph was past! 

The travellers reached London in safety, and were soon fully convinced that 
they did not dream, and that their good fonuno was real. Mr Godfrey Lum¬ 
berton was an old bachelor, who. having spent many years abroad % had returned 
to England with an immense property, to find that he had outlived' every friend 
and relative who might have soothed and cheered his latter days. In his early 
youth he had had a violent quarrel with Lieut. Warrencr’s father, having received, 
or fancied he had received, some injury from him in the opinion of a lady to 
whom they were both attached. u As 1 never forgave him during his life,” said 
a letter which he left in explanation of his will, “ 1 make the only reparation now 
in my power, as I wish to die without malice to any man, dead or alive. I there¬ 
fore bequeath my property unreservedly to John Warrener’s only grandchild, 
Olivia Warrener, and trust she may have more happiness in its possession than I 
have experienced m its accumulation.” 

Eight thousand a year ! It was aUlike an unreal vision. Olivia could scarce¬ 
ly believe it, even after a copy of Mr Luinberton’s will and his letter to his ex¬ 
ecutors were placed in her hands. She, who had been obliged to consult her mo¬ 
ther’s convenience, and wait patiently days and weeks before purchasing the 
smallest article—whose pocket-money had been less than that of many a girl at 
a third-rate boarding-school—who had thought the gift of a guinea from her god¬ 
mother so, great a boon, that she had lam awake hall the night, contriving how to 
spend it to the greatest advantage—she for the future, live as long as she might, 
was to receive every three months £2000, to be completely at her own dispo¬ 
sal ! She half forget hex meditated triumph in the increasing surprise that grew 
upon her as she entered mere and more into the details of the real position of 
her affairs. Eight thousand a year! Large as the sum was, there were not 
wanting kind friends to multiply it by four or five, and (the star of Miss Burdett 
Coutts being yet below the horizon) Olivia soon found herself possessed of the 
reputation of being one of the richest heiresses in England. But she overlooked 
the present. Its realities seemed but as dreams and shadows; her mind strain¬ 
ed forward impatiently to the hour—the hour of triumph, which seemed as if it 
were to satisfy the thirst of her soul’s fever. It was protracted bevond her ex¬ 
pectation ; but it came at last. Arthur Arehdale and his bnde arrived in 
London, and in the eighth month of his union with Louisa Denbigh the 
faithless owner of Hazleford once more stood face to face with Olivia Warrener. 

They met*at a gay assembly, where the fairest and noblest of the land were 
gathered “ like rays into one focusbut the fairest and most worshipped of 
the throng was Olivia. She was prepared for the meeting, but Arch ale 
was not, or he would scarcely have gone there accompanied by his wife, 
even if he had ventured to meet the being whose hopes had received so 
cruel a blight by his conduct. How bitterly he regretted that he had pres¬ 
sed his Louisa to forget a little indisposition of which she complained, and 

exert herself to appear at D- House that evening ! How wide was the 

contrast between the pallid countenance and insignificant figure and the tall 
elegant form, the glowing complexion, and large flashing eyes of Olivia ! Ne¬ 
ver had Miss Warrener looked more beautiful than on that occasion ; for, be¬ 
sides being dressed with exceeding care, she had all the animation of a strong 
excitement adding lustre to her eye, and deepening the rich colour on her 
cheek. This was her hour of triumph—this was what she had looked forward 
to. The reaction, the hopelessness, the lonely pining, were for the solitude of 
her own home. Arthur Arehdale, when the first thrill of astonishment and 
sense of embanassment were past, gazed on her with equal wonder and admi¬ 
ration. It was less than a year since they parted, yet she stood before him an¬ 
other, though the same ; he had left her a child—she had burst into womanhood. 
Her form had matured—her features had lost something of their innocent repose, 
but they had gained tenfold m intelligence and animation. Her manner, though 
perfectly graceful, had now none of the timid awkwardness of a very young 
girl. She knew she was of consequence , but this gave no tinge of affectation 
or haughtiness to her demeanour. It merely endowed her with courage to speak 
and act freely and naturally, because she felt confident that what she said and did 
was sure to meet with at least the semblance of approbation. The gem had now 
a setting worthy of its beauty—a setting that shewed its nativo brilliancy to the 
best advantage, Arehdale was astounded at himself when he looked on her, and 
remembered that this exquisite creature, whom all eyes were following, and for 
whom someny of the *high-bom youths around him were secretly sighing, bad 
once yielded to him the treasures of her affections, and might have been his but 
for his own folly andwickedness.^ It was strange -that his conscience had gi¬ 
ven him so little trouble before; it was not until he saw the extent of his own 
loss that he began to think he had acted like a villain I 

He bad for some time had misgivings as to whether Louisa had really been the 
choice of his heart, as he had persuaded himself she was at the time of his 
marriage. She did not love him with the fond childish abandonment to the 
feeling which Olivia had displayed, and he was dissatisfied that she did not. She 
was very fond of him in her own way, and evinced her affection much in tho 
same manner as an elder sister would do, who loves and indulges a wayward 
younger brother. But in spite of himself she controlled him, as the stionger 
mind generally controuls the weaker. She invariably had her own way; and 
always gave excellent reasons for doing so. Reasons which silenced Arehdale, 
yet scarcely convinced him.. She was gentle, kind, generous, and far above 
most women in mental cultivation; yet Arehdale was getting tired of her. She 
was not beautiful or romantic enough to be the object of much passion after eight 
months’ matrimony. Her husband could not find a fault with her, and yet 
sometimes she annoyed him exceedingly. But this night—this eventful night, 
when he had to encounter the distant bow of Miss Warrener, and her long sa¬ 
tisfied gaze over the person and dress of his unconscious bride, his mortifica¬ 
tion induced something like the awakening of an unkind feeling towards poor 
Louisa, the innocent cause of his present vexation. He was enduring all this 
for her sake, but she could not know it, and therefore could not sympathise in 
or share his feelings. From that evening Archdale’s passion for Ol'via revived 
with double force, and fed on his heart with a fierce intensity that rendered him 
miserable beyond conception. He was haunted day and night by her face, her 
form, her voice, as they had never haunted him before, oven in the early happy 
days that were gone for ever. He met her continually in society, for she shrunk 
not from tho circles in which he mingled, while every meeting was a new tri- 
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umph ; and, painful as he felt her presence to be, there was a fascination about 
lier which drew him again and again within its influence. So little did she no¬ 
tice him—so free, and gay, and uncaring did she seem when he was by, that he 
became convinced that every feeling of tenderness for him was extinguished in 
her heart by the mingled influences of resentment and dissipation, and he daily 
expected to hear the announcement of her approaching union with some one more 
fortunate than himself. But here he was mistaken. Match after match, unex¬ 
ceptionable in every point of view, and some of them even beyond what 
s-Aehad aright to expect, was at once and unhesitatingly refused. 44 It takes 
nothing more than beauty and an heiress to make a duchess,’’ said Olivia to her 
mother, when urged to accept that title, and that, too, from a young, handsome, 
andjreally attached lover; “but it take3 something more to refuse to become 
one!’’ And just after making that declaration, with a scornful smile and a 
haughty brow, Olivia went to her chamber, and wept tears of agony over the 
vain affection that stood between her and happiness. 

It was at this period of her life that her mother, wishing to possess a portrait 
of her beautiful daughter, employed me to execute it. I have already descri¬ 
bed it in the beginning of this sketch, and I remember the exceeding beauty of 
the original, her fitful spirits, so bnll'ant'and gay when a third person was pre¬ 
sent, so languid and listless when we chanced to be alone. And above all, I re¬ 
collect the embarrassment of a gentleman, who, calling to inspect my pictures, 
in company with his wife and a party of friends, chanced to cast his eye on the 
unfinished likeness of Olivia. Then I had but a slender clue to the mystery which, 
alas, was afterwards painfully unravelled to many. 

I must now shift the scene, and using the usual privilege of a story teller, 
must pass over seven years in the progress of my story—seven years full of 
mighty import, and wondrous change to its personages. Olivia Warrener was 
still unwedded ; she was, if possible, more luxuriantly beautiful than ever, but 
one charm of her face, its freshness, and much of its frankness, had departed 
She had learnt to dissemble ; she had become a polished hypocrite. While hei 
mind had been in a state of, doubt as to the continuance of Archdale’s affection 
for her—while she balanced the strength of moral principle against the force of 
her own unsubdued passion, the struggle was fearful, and in some degree appa¬ 
rent in spite of her best efforts to conceal it. But the conflict was over; words 
that could never be forgotten orrecalled, had been spoken. She had listened to 
language from which she should have shrunk as from the most deadly poison, 
and she had suffered herself to be betrayed into a confession of her own uncon- 
qoered and unconquerable love. The die was cast—she had, given herself up to 
the wild impulses of her heart, and lived and revelled in the absorbing passion 
which she knew was returned with equal fervour. It was this security, this con¬ 
fidence in Archdale’s love for her that rendered her so calm outwardly, while the 
under current of her feelings had the strength and fierceness of a lava-flood. She 
could afford now to appear cheerful and fanciful; indeed that appearance was 
her best security against suspicion, and under its veil she and the beloved of her 
heart met continually without fear or reproach. Even Mrs. Warrener deemed 
that the fire was dead within Olivia’s bosom, and that she regarded Arthur mere¬ 
ly as a friend; and as she saw no chance of Olivia's marrying at present, she 
w'as making out a match for herself much to her own satisfaction, with a certain 
Count Pulskowski, a Polish nobleman, with a large estate somewhere , to which 
he expected to be restored— sometime. Meanwhile she would have the handsome 
allowance made her by her daughter to depend on, therefore she was in a state 
of great content, and her regrets that her daughter wouldmot be a duchess were 
greatly ameliorated by the prospect of being herself a countess. 

It was summer—bright, glorious summer, and the old woods of Hazlcford 
spread forth just such a luxuriant canopy of thick foliage as they did when Arthur 
Archdale and Olivia Warrener wandered beneath their shade eight years before. 
At the time my narrative recommences, Arthur was absent from Hazlcford, as 
was frequently the case, for the infirm health of its mistress, and the very deli¬ 
cate constitution of her only child, a little boy, did not admit of their residing 
in town, when Archdale’s business compelled" him to visit it. But there was a 
guest at Hazlcford, to whom its every glade and glen was a haunted ground, for 
whom its whispering trees and rippling waters seemed to have a voice and a 
language—who felt the scenes to be the very home of her memory, and who 
could scarcely bring herself to believe mat sho was other than the portionless 
girl of sixteen, who had left its proud domain in the first flush and happiness of 
her earliest love dream. Strange as it may appear, Olivia Warrener was the 
guest of Mrs. Archdale; not the haughty dowager who, in her girlish days, had 
often scared her with a look or a tone, for she had long been in her grave, but 
the invalid wife of Arthur Archdale. 

Many reasons had conspired to induce her to accept a cordial invitation, from 
her gentle hostess. Her mother, now the Countess Pulskowski, was spending 
her autumnal honeymoon in Paris, whither my heroine had declined accompany^ 
inghcr, and Olivia felt that she could not receive Archdale as frequently as a 
^ucst in town, now that her house had not the sanction ofher mother’s presence. 
£>hc know that his absence from Hazlcford would be but a temporary one, and 
she had a wild longing to see him again amidst the scenes in which their mutual 
passion had been nursed and revealed. 

She had occasionally met Mrs. Archdale in the metropolis, during the short 
annual visits, which, r or the first three or four years of her marriage, that lady’s 
health had permitted her to make to it, and had repeatedly been pressed to go to 
Hazlcford. She had hitherto excused herself, but now that a very kind letter 
from Mrs. Archdale was backed by the entreaties of Arthur, and somewhat ac¬ 
corded with her own wishes, she accepted the invitation. 

She contrived to arrive at Hazlcford the day after Arthur had quitted it, for 
she felt that hn presence, on her first return to it since the time of his marriage, i 
would awaken emotions which she could scarcely conceal. She was most kindly 
welcomed, and could scarcely help feeling something like shame m receiving the 
attentions which were so warmly bestowed upon her by one whom her heart told 
her she was secretly injuring. She had long ceased to consider the wife of Ar¬ 
thur as her rival in his affections. Alas, he had too often poured into her car 
the too eloquent language of his love, and the assurance that she, and she alone, 
reigned mistress cf his soul, for her to doubt the truth. She had letters upon 
letters crammed to the very seal with protestations of passionate devotion, and 
bitter remorse for the irrevocable action by which he had bound himself to ano¬ 
ther ; letters that made her check burn and her heart beat thick when she even 
recalled them to her memory. She tried to think that she was innocent—that 
her sin was merely mental, and that she was not accountable for the uncontrolled 
flood of wild and vain passion that was ever sweeping over her heart. She con¬ 
soled herself with the thought that she had sternly and firmly resisted Arthur’s 
frequent importunities to fly with him to some far land, where they might enjoy 
each other’s society, without fear and without restraint. She looked upon her¬ 
self as a miracle of virtue, under the circumstances, but she did not search deep 
enough into the motives that kept her from yielding. She was yet untainted by 
a breath of suspicion. She was yet the admired centre of a circle of adorers; 
and her large and liberal charities, her pleasing manners, and her utter freedom 
from any thing like coquetry, caused her to be respected as much as she was ad- 
micatL She had a proud and stainless reputation, and she was not prepared to 
crush it at once. The fear of shame often restrains, where the fear of sin would 
have little influence. It is well for society that the invisible bondage of the 
world’s opinion, can wrap its manifold fibres around minds that the adamantine 
chains of principle would scarcely be sufficient to enthrall. 

Archdale’s return to Hazleford was delayed longer than had been expected, 
and Olivia, thrown entirely on Mrs Archdale’s society, was at once uncomfort¬ 
able and astonished The more she saw of Louisa, the more she looked into the 
gentle purity of her character, and felt the unsuspecting confidence with which 
she was treated by her, the more she shrank from self-examination which was 
now sure to be accompanied by self-reproach. Louisa was so kind, so really 
pleased with her visitor, so patient under her sufferings, which latterly had be¬ 
come severe, and so thoroughly unselfish that it was impossible for Olivia to en¬ 
tertain an unkind or disrespectful feeling towards her. If she had been anything 
but Archdale s wife Olivia would have laved her dearly, and, as it was, she often 
doubted if she did not. She sometimes felt, as she looked on the mild benignant 
countenance of the sufferer, that it would be an unspeakable relief to fall at her 
feet, and confessing all the secret of her heart, entreat her fo-mvcncss. She 
was tried almost past human endurance, when Mrs. Archdale, in speaking one 
day of her husband, alluded to her suspicion of somethino-dike the truth. 

“I know,’’said poor Louisa, “that Arthur does not love me, as I firmly be¬ 
lieve he fancied he did, in the first months of our married life. T much fear our 
union was a mistake on both sides ; but it is too late to lament it now. It is not 
that Ido not love Arthur, for every day has made me feel more and more affec¬ 
tion for him ; and did he display for me but one half of the love he used to do, I 
should be perfectly happy: but I have been strangely troubled of late with the 
idea that he loves another. I do not think I am naturally of a jealous temper, 
nor does my fear point to any particular object, but many little circumstances 
have led me to such a conclusion, and I greatly fear that amidst the many «ay 
and unprincipled adventuresses, both foreigners and English, who abound in Lon¬ 
don, some one has had the art to ensnare him. I often think my life will not 
be a long one ; I have long felt that something is at work within me which will 
in the end terminate fataPy. I do trust if Arthur should ever marry again, he 
will bring my poor child a mother who wili be kind to him.” 

Out-pourings of feeling, such as the former, were frequently repeated, and the 
conflict of hope, and fear, and remorse in Olivia’s bosom, became almost too terri 
Me to be bome. 

One thing Olivia felt must be done, she must remain at Hazleford for a very 
brief period after Archdale’s return. She felt that to see and converse with him 
under the same roof with his wife would be absolute torture;—she would see 
hun once, and tell him every feeling of her heart, and then bid him farewell— 
was it to be for ever 1 Her hopes said “ no,” and in spite of herself ncr tnougnts 
flew forward to a time, which it was evident was approaching, when to love mm 


would no longer be crime and infamy. She fixed the time of her departure for 
two days after his return, and in a long and agonized letter, conveyed to him, 
even before she saw him, she informed him ofher resolution, and her motives for 
forming it. 

He met her calmly—the effort to do so was a mighty one—but it was success¬ 
ful, and she was sustained through that trying meeting by it. The out-pouring 
of her agitated feelings was reserved for her own apartment, whither she retired 
to peruse a tiny note which he had slipped into her hand unseen by Louisa. How 
did the manner of his giving it to her, and even its words, bring the past around 
her again l 

“Meet me to-night, dearest Olivia, at the little temple,‘ where, eight years 
ago, the holy stars witnessed the first revelation of our feelings. I must see 
you before you quit Hazleford ; I have much to say to you, and I can say it 
there better than any other place. Be there, beloved one} 1 do entreat of 
yott, at midnight. The moon will be at full to-night, and you can go out 
unpcrceived, just as you did in those days gone byi Ho not, oh, do not refuse 
me ” 

She did not refuse ; there was a faint struggle in her mind, bat inclination con¬ 
quered. A few simple words in pencil conveyed her promise, “I will be there;” 
and how fearfully was that promise fulfilled. “It is the last, the very last time 
wc shall meet, while meeting is a crime. Never, never more shall it be, unless 
the gentle creature, whom I have injured, i3 first exalted to the heaven, where 
such as I have no right to enter. It will soon be over—we shall part—and 
then— 

But it is vain to attempt a transcript of the bitter thoughts that passed over 
Olivia’s mind, as she sat at her window and watched the sitting of the sun amidst 
the masses of purple clouds, whose edges were richly tinged with gold. The 
moon was already lifting her pale face in the east, and the last fading red of 
day-light mingled with her lightening beams, and shed exquisite softness and 
beauty over the outer world. Olivia gazed, until the tears gathered slowly in 
her eyes, and dropped one by one on her folded hands, and then, giving way to 
the wild qmottons that were struggling within her, she fell upon her knees and 
wept long and bitterly. 

Surely she was to be pitied then—so weak, so sinful, and so impassioned, 
bending in the attitude of prayer, yet without daring to lift her spirit to the God 
of purity and peace—utterly ignorant of the path to His mercy—confessing, but 
now forsaking her sin 1 

Mrs. Archdale always retired early, and Arthur declared his intention of re¬ 
maining up very late on this night, as he had several letters of importance to 
write. He did in fact employ himself with his pen until an hour before the time 
he had appointed for bh meeting with Olivia; and then, feeling oppressed by the 
heat of the atmosphere, he threw up the window and leaned out for air. The 
aspect of the sky was rapidly changing; the moon was still pouring down a 
flood of radiance from a lake-like space of azure in which she sat as if enshrin¬ 
ed, but mountainous clouds were gathering in the west, and already the faint 
play of lightening in the horizon, and the prowling of distant thunder, betokened 
the approach of a storm. 

Aichdale stood for some time at the window watching the swiftly changing 
clouds, and wondering if the night would be such as to prevent Olivia keeping 
her appointment. A few minutes decided the question in his mind. The clouds 
rapidly overspread the whole face of the heavens, the thunder roared nearer and 
louder, the hail began to descend in a heavy shower, and Arthur felt assured that 
no female could attempt a transmit from the house to the place he had named in 
his note, on such a fearful night. He retired from the window, just as a terrific 
peal of thunder—accompanied by a flash of lightening, so vivid and long that 
for some seconds it seemed to illuminate the whole apartment—burst immediate¬ 
ly over-head; and directly afterwards, his wife, terrified beyond measure by the 
storm, rushed into his study, and fainted. Some time was employed in restoring 
her, soothing her alarm, and conveying her again to her apartment ; and 
when this was done, and the tempest had passed away, the hour of mid¬ 
night was long past, and Arthur retired, weary, vexed and disappointed, to his 
chamber. 

He rose early and went into the park, where he already found his steward 
lamenting over the loss of a fine tree, which had been split by the lightning. 
He turned his steps towards the little temple, which I have already said stood at 
a considerable distance from the house, but its white dome did not greet his eyes 
at the accustomed spot, and advancing a few steps farther, he saw that it was 
a heap of ruins. He was congratulating himself that Olivia and he had not 
agreed to meet there earlier, m which case the storm might have sur¬ 
prised them there, when his eye was caught by something white, which hung on 
a low bough beside his path. He snatched it up, and saw at once that it was 
a portion of a lace scarf which he remembered Olivia had worn on the preceding 
day. 

Dreadful apprehensions awakened in his ^mind ; could she have been more 
faithful to her tryst than he had been 7 He ran towards the temple, but its shi¬ 
vered heap of rums gave no tidings of her he sought. He hastened back to 
the house, and summoning Olivia’s maid, obtained at once the information that 
her mistress had not yet rung for her. He flew to the door of her apartment, 
and knocked ; there was no answer. He tried the lock, and it yielded at once. 
He entered, and was nearly maddened to perceive that the bed had not been slept 
in ; that a night dress and cap lay on the floor, as if she had hastily flung them 
off to resume her clothes, as soon as her maid left her, and that the bonnet 
she usually wore was not in its accustomed place. Where had she gone? 
where was she now? One gleam of hope remained—she might have sought 
refuge with the gate-keeper's family, the lodge being much nearer the temple 
than the house was, and a messenger was instantly dispatched thither; but be¬ 
fore his return Arthur’s impatience had again drawn him to the shattered tem¬ 
ple, where, just as he reached it, his servants had succeeded in extricating from 
the heap of ruins, the blackened and mangled body of Olivia Warrener! 

Long months passed before Arthur Archdale was temporarily restored to rea¬ 
son. The visible judgment that had fallen on him, and on her he so madly lov¬ 
ed, seemed m its dreadful clearness of purpose to have blasted his mental sight 
for ever; but he did recover, to find himself a widower, and childless. He was 
utterly changed ; the young, ardent, and ambitious Archdale had grown old and 
hopeless at once. He went abroad, and a return of his mental malady soon 
obliged him to be placed in confinement. He met with a violent death during a 
paroxysm of his disorder, for having escaped from.his cell,he was pursued, and, in 
his efforts to elude his keeper, he climbed a high wall,from which he fell, and was 
so dreadfully injured that he only survived a few hours. 

The Hazleford estates have passed into the hands of strangers. The Count 
Pulskowski speedily dissipated at the gaming table the wealth of which his wife 
became possessed on the death of her daughter; and the Countess is again an iti¬ 
nerant amongst the great, her conversation being enriched by affecting allusions 
to her deceased daughter, and doleful accounts of the ill-usage she received from 
her second husband 

This is a sad history ; so sad, that I fear many will quit its perusal with an 
unfavourable impression of its narrator; but, melancholy as it is, it is Uruc ; 
and, as an extraordinary instance of the vengeance of heaven on those who 
presumptuously dare to say that so far “ they will go, and no farther” in 
the path of wilful sin, I think it may not be without a use to some who shall 
read it. 
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mss COUTTS BURDETT, AND HER PERSEVERING language which could no longer be mistaken,”—as if the preceding language There is scarcely any step so fatal that it cannot be retraced, if we only < 
LOVER. cou ^ *— . our aisistance good sense and religion, remembering,— 

— *•— ” * “ Dear flfiw Court*,” he writes, “ your con<kt«ni«m and fondness lead me ‘That to err is human, to forgive divine.’ 

to suppose that the liberties I have taken, if they have not pleased, at least have Nous, just recollect toe once loved—l believe you were sincere—I certainly was.” 

This is truly taking the bull by the horns, and not an Irish bull either— 44 just 
recollect we once loved 1” and for this ye 44 spit on mo on Saturday last,” pop¬ 
ped me into York gaol, and other dark and dismal dungeons among felons, made 


A Letter to Sir Francis Burdett , Bart , M P. By Richard Dunn, Esq., M.A. 

T.C.D.. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. pp. 67. London, 1841. Published, for the , . . . . - . , 

Author bv Hudson. r not 0 “ en “°* you » ®nd > our kind smile has chased away the cloud under which 

, t „ I have sought to pour forth my sincere and warm esteem, leaving me now, I hope, 

The course of true love never did run smooth; in the bright sunshine of your favourable opinions—your lover confi s*ed. Ac- 

btt we hardly remember to have read or heard of its running so rough from first ce pt m y gratitude for the honour you have done me in thus permitting me to 
to last, as it seems to have run with the writer of this pamphlet. | at Jd rc8s you.” [Only seen twice.] 

'It goes into the whole story of his grievances, and shews, at length, how and After some other rigmarole, he continues 

why Miss Angela Burdett Coutts would not be Dunn. Dunn*ed she certainly u j s curious, that last March, a paragraph appeared in one of the Dublin 

has been, but, notwithstanding the capital letters on the title page of this Let- papers, taken from the 4 Court Journal,’ stating that a young member of the 
ter, ahe has not been M.A.T.C.(h’)D.! And Poor Richard dates from the Fleet Jnsh bar had the good fortune to stand high in the favour of Miss Burdett 
Prison, not Farringdon without, but Farringdon within, and a lamentable story Coutts. This some kind friends applied to me ; but this I laughed at, for I 
he has to tell, t had never seen you : nor did I believe you know there was such a man in the 

44 For six months in jail, world os myself. [Perhaps not ] On the 25th of last month I arrived in Lon- 

. And six out on bail, don on professional business; 1 went to the hotel I usually rosido at, where 

Ho managed to steer thero was no room. After trying several others, I was directed to the Glou- 

To the end of the year, coster, where, after many objections , I consented to occupy an attic [belonging 

Andno s w he lies here.” to a high profession,] strange enough, opposite your house,—more strange 

Except Richard the Third, his courtship of the Lady Anne, we know of no still, I took a seat in front of this house to see tho coronation procession ; and, 
parallel to this courtship of the glorified heiress of Coutts and St. Albans by whilst at my breakfast, two ladies got possession of it; ami then I walked into 
Richard the Fourth and laBt, the Green Park, when, for the first time in my life, I saw you, and attracted 

“Yet not to win her, all the world to nothing,” your notice, I believe,by saying, in a thoughtless manner, to some persona then 

was enough to make a marvellous proper man as mad as a March hare. And speaking of tho relative beauty of the ladies who formed her Majesty’s suit, 
Sir Francis too,— 4 Thero is a fino young girl coming up!’ I had not the pleasure of seeing you 

“Fathers have flinty hearts,” again for some days, when, walking by Stratton Street [the Btreet in which 

was as obdurate as bis daughter; and, thereupon, Master Dunn remonstrates Miss C. resides,] you walked up and mot me [and every body else who was 
and expostulates with him in the letter, Baying:— on the pave ;] even then I did not know who you were, for you had not your 

44 1 am disappointed in both yourself and your daughter. I find you are both own servant with you. 1 however, soon discovered the secret, and who my 

•unrelenting in your determination to ruin me, and to blast every prospect of my fair enchantress was, and that I was living on fairy ground, and that my attic 
life. If 1 submit longer you will rob me of my property as you have of my W aa a paradise, and that the house opposite contained her on whom I had so 
liberty. I have left nothing untried that an honourable man could attempt, to fondly fixed my heart. I confess I strung all these circumstances together 
settle this matter in some honourable and private way, but you have refused every with the most fond devotion—as fondly as did the most pious maid her beads : 
overture made on my part. You know from the commencement of this painful I held them [the circumstance*] up, till your eyes [and good eyes they must 
and distressing affair, your family left me no alternative but to gain from your have been to see such circumstances] consecrated them, and never took them 
daughter’s handa my character; and on my offering a few days since to your [the circumstances] off, except to sing ray morning matin and iny evening ves- 
daugbter and to her attorney, to leave this matter to Sir Frederick Pollock, her per, and, in the fondness of my heart, I said, 4 God has given me this girl.’ 
own counsel, to adjust, the answer I received from Mr. Humphreys was, that no But, alas 1 here I am the tender [Hibemicd, tinder] idolater of absent charms, 
settlement could take place, and that the instructions of your family were that in a wilderness, my heart a desert, untenanted fairy ground, where my heart 
he should annoy me in every way in his power, and take every advantage of will not let one image dwell but yours. — 
me he could. On vour shoulders and on the advisers of Miss Coutts, let the ...... 


’Tis true you gave me a smile when 
we parted—I shall never forget its sweetness; on it I must live for two days, 


consequences fall of the conduct pursued towards me; and the consequence of for sooner I cannot get down to see you, as I am chained to the oar. It was 


forcing me to this step. You have made the matter public ; I shall do the same, 
and now reluctantly state the entire truth, 

‘Fiatjustitia, ruat cesium.’ 

I'shall now conceal nothing that is necessary for the full vindication of my cha¬ 
racter and conduct towards your daughter.” 

But surely the interest of this tale of woe deserves s sympathising review, 


my servant who stood by your carriage the day you left; from him I learned 
your destination : will you think of me—will you let mo continue my atten¬ 
tions] I ask no pledge, no answer—only let mo hide my thoughts in your 
heart. Believe me sincere—believe all I say—think favourably of mo—give 
a fair trial for such a prize.” [As R. Dunn.] 

This was the 10th of July, and off our hero goes to Harrogate, as he “ had 


ine familiar with Bow Street runners, policemen, and station-houses; had me 
assaulted, kicked, and beaten—“Just recollect we once loved,—I believo you 
were sincere (could be doubt it *!)—I certainly was” (could ahe 1) 

But we must drop the curtain on this sad, eventful history, lamenting the ob¬ 
duracy of Miss Angela (not an angel, but an Englishwoman,) and asking her in 
tho languago of her adorer, how any honourable, amiable, virtuous or religious 
girl, can refuse his terms] ami warning her, if she does, “ what happiness, what 
blessing, can attend such objtinacy.”—P.45. No doubt his FleetA ng hours 
arc spent in her worship, and he may well appeal, as ho previously did:— 
“Now, consider tho position you have placed mein. I havo performed my 
part of this contract , silently ratified by you; now peiform yours. I cannot 
longer struggle with tho opposition I meet with from your family, nor longer 
endure tbeir persecution. If you cannot give me your hand and hoart, give 
me what you have robbed mo of,—my honour and reputation as a gentleman.” 

How she has done this we are at a loss to discover; but certainly never was 
there a lover done brown as ooor Richard Dunn. 


and “tell the truth and shame the *■ as Poor Richard says, is our promised,” and renewing his polite attentions, tho harassed heiress was od- 


motto. 


Mr. Dunn, it appears from his statement, is a member of a high and (quaere, 
to him!) lucrative profession, which, being suddenly smitten with love m the 


Green Park, ho abandoned, and has consequently, instead of sending other un- sessor:— 


liged to call on her fnena to journey from London to protect her. Mr Edward 
Majoribanks and others interfered, but Mr. Dunn would tako no denial. He 
had got his own consent to a union with the million of dross and its fairpos* 


fortunates to gaol, been consigned himself to three several receptacles for felons, 
and now finally to one for debtors, therein to study the practical effects, and pur¬ 
poses, and humanities of the law: 

44 For this is law, and this is it 
Which makes him there in prison ait, 

Which grounded is in holy writ 
And reason—•” 


“I met (he writes to Mr. M.) and formed a regard for this lady, which, 
judging from her conduct, I had supposed met with her fullest approbation. I 
regret I should be deceived by appearances; I am a man of firm resolve, can¬ 
not plead youth for being a fool any longer on this subject, nor am I insensible 
of the charms which woman possesses. A variety of accidental circum¬ 
stances threw me in her path. * * * You say in yeur | 

note that Miss Coutts has authorised you to keep my letters ; I am sure any 



of that month, I ac- them,—if Miss CouttB will give them a place in the corner of her escritoire 
total stranger even She will, however, permit mo to remind her that in Ireland whenever a lady 


whilst walking in the Green Park on the 28th 

cidentally met your daughter, Miss Coutts, then » >v,a> ouaugvt wen *aue wm, uuwuvur, permit mu to remioa tier mat 
by name to me. As she passed I believe I attracted her attention by keeps the arrows she always sends for the bow.” 
some innocent observations which I made to some persons then talking to me. Or read, Whenever a ladv suffers under the I 
Meeting her some few days afterwards, I found she appeared to recognise me, 
from which casual circumstance an innocent flirtation commenced.” 


. .. . - -._ __ harrows, she keeps the beau 

that drives its spikes into her, like the toad to which every tooth gives a tug. 
Gentle means were tried to disabuse Mr. Dunn of his delusion,* but these 


An “ innocent flutation” has not been correctly expounded in any lexicogra- failing,recourse was had to legal protection; and the fashion in which the techni- 
pbical work with which we are acquainted.* It means, in the first place, at- cology of the law describes and provides for the safety of miafortunate lovers, 
,***.»»«,»* ~ ". * *' ‘ j __ ’ is so beautifully illustrated by Mr William Ballard, of tho public office, Bow 


iracting the notice of a lady by impertinently remarking, loud enough for her to 
hear, as she is walking m a public park, “ There's a fine young girl .”’ then, 


«, . . .- - - 3 —a a.. Street, police (and polite)officer, that we are sure the reader would bediscon- 

learuing her address, ana ever after continuing to persecute her with Rejected tented if we did not insert tho most interesting particulars. Its being upon 

r. He 

i consequence of Mr. Dunn writing to Miss Coutts. os I have 
been informed and believe, and it being feared that he would return again to 


Address^, far more disagreeable than those by James and Horace Smith. This oath adds to its grand solemnity and heart-touch in <7 character. 

Hriian^boS h'etfl “ ^ ^ ” C ° n5e<IUence ° f Mt ‘ wri “"* t0 Mlss 

escorting home from a ball, wae recalled to a sense of the decencies and 
decorums of society by a “Fie, Captain H-, ha’ done ! what a flirt you 


But to retorn to tho first auspicious meeting which made so wonderful an im¬ 
pression on tho susceptible sensorium of oar modern Romeo, ho relates, that it 
“ and all following circumstances attendant on it were so singular, that they 
appeared to mo as if arranged by some unseen hand, a hand which controls our 
actions and our lives just as an All-wise Providence pleases.” 

Yet this believe, 

There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how wo will; 
and to tho Providence interferes, the 
Deus intersit 
Dignum vindice nodus, 

when a etranger sees the extraordinary sight of a lady taking her promenade, and 
with that modest assuranco which is not peculiar to his country, though called 

impudence in others, insults her by personal observation:_ 

“ J a fact (says he) I left nothing nntriod that honour or esteom could dictate, 
to win, if possible, tho esteem and affection ‘of the rich heiress;’ and if this he 
a crime I plead guilty to it. Your daughter living by herself, and apparently 
her own mistress, facilitated my approaches. I felt I had no one to consult— 
no one to please, but herself; no one’s leave to ask but her own.” 

And the way in which ho took leave to ask leave was worthy of the occasion. 
A few days after this casual, providential, " All-wise,” and exceeding foolish 
xencontre, onr hero wrote to the object of his flame:— 

‘‘Fair Girl ,—I met you on a memorable day, tho 28th ult., and little did 1 
think, when I saw you on that day, and said in a thoughtless manner (struck 
with your appearance), ‘There’s a fine young girl!’ that you would, in oik 
short week, control my thoughts, my actions, and my life. Shall I call this ac¬ 
cident, or shall I thank God for this providential meeting,—truly providential, il 
all tho bright hopes your brighter eyes presont should be realised by you for me 1 
I find myself very unfortunate, for I do not know a soul who is favoured with 
your acquaintance: will you, under these circumstances, forgive a man whe 
feels thus, writing to you, committing to this spotless paper thoughts as pure 
conveying to you the overflowings of his heart, when the distinguished honour 
of doing so personally is still reserved for your generosity to bestow? It mat 
bo imprudent to write; yet how can it bo when Heaven dictates the thoughts 
and delicacy alone conceals from this paper a namo which you shall know 
when Heaven permits mo to know yourself, and which if you did not like 
I’d change ? 

‘ Be but sworn my love, 

And I’ll no longer bo a Capulet.’ 

[i. e. a Dunn]. I d make my eyes tho fountain, my heart the sponsor, your 
self the fair priestess,—bo nbaptised, and named what I am—thy lover. [Poo: 
Richard!] How can you blame me? You are aogenerous and so confiding 


that I must bo candid, and rather loso you by candour than win you by want o 
it. I think I hear you asking your friend, ‘ Who is this impudent man ?’ [and m 
mistake.] Isow, first, 1 must say I am no nobleman, nor scion of nobility 


I ni 

nothing more than a gentleman, and the son of oneTTudepend^ 
a profession which has added more integrity and worth to the British pecra°i 
than all the blood of all the Howards could confer. Would such a lover ai 
thia please you—one who, to be great, must be so by his conduct,—one whi 
would bring the hard-earned laurels of life, and lay them at your feet as the of 
ferings of love and affection 1 I know you will be generous enough to let mi 
become your acquaintance when you know I am not altogether unworthy of thi? 
honour; till then will you permit mo to retrain my incognito, and think as fa 
vourably as you can of me, till some favourable opportunity arrives when 
shall obtain an introduction to you 1 May I subscribe myself your affec 

R- D. 


ttonalo 

“ Gloucester Hotel, July 3, 1838 

The writer theuceforward beset Miss Coutts at her door, in the streots, in he 
carnage, and, in short, annoyed her in every possible manner, taking every ter 
nfied glance fur a look of unutterable love, and every frightened gesture for ; 
signal ol the warmest reciprocal affection. Miss Coutts left town for Harro 
gate, which her fervid admirer having ascertained, he became more doapcratel 
impassioned than over. His anonymous letter had not been returned and h 
instantly construed this into a mark of his acknowledged reception in th 
character he had been pleased to assume, and proceeds to address her “i 


Harrogate, I was directed to watch his movements, that accordingly I did so, 
and I could see him in his room at various times, when in general he appeared 
to be in a very restless state, pacing about the room, coming to the window fre¬ 
quently with his hands in his pockets ; and on Tuesday, the 11th of September 
instant, Mr. Dunn went to the basin in the Green Park which is in front of Miss 
Coutt’s house, and walked until ho came in front of the house, and then stopped 
and looked at it, walked round on the opposite side of the basin, when he again 
stood looking at the house for some minutes, then putting his thumbs in the 
armholes of his waistcoat, and hanging his bead downwards, walked off m a 
sortof dejected manner, went round the basin, and then out of the gate into 
Piccadilly, and a short way down Clarges Street, when he stopped, turned 
round, and returned back up tho near side of the basin towards Mis 3 Couit’a 
house, made a short stand, looking at the house, and then returned to his lodg¬ 
ings; and again, on Sunday tho J 6th instant, after appearing in a restless stale 
in his room, ho came out and went direct to the basin in the Green Park, walked 
up the near side, and stood and looked at tho bouse, then walked to the opposite 
side, and again stood and looked at the house ; he then walked slowly away, and 
went to Hyde Park, walked through the park, and back again to the top of Gros- 
venor Place, when I left him; that in the course of half-an-hour I returned to 
the Green Park, and going towards tho basin, met Mr. Dunn coming in a direc¬ 
tion from the basin.” 

What a picture of a lover over a basin I These Bow-Slrcct limners arc not 
to be surpassed in drawing and colouring. Jack Ketch, himself, could not exe¬ 
cute a full length in a superior style. And such an effect! It sent tho original 
to quod in York for twenty days. 

Encouraged by the countenance and civilities thus showered upon him by his 
fond mistress, when released from York Castle, the faithful swain returned to 
Piccadilly and tho Gloucester Hotol attic. Here ho was delighted with still 
stronger proofs of her devoted attachment; for ho says,— 

“ The same scene of ridiculous conduct then commenced, and I met your 
daughter every day of her lifo in the same street, at tho same hour, attended by 
one or two vagabonds, one dozen of whom I have had the trouble of kicking, 
and desiring them to go homo and tell what they got,—fellows employed to see 
if I would go near your daughter. I wrote to you and to your daughter, remon¬ 
strating with you on the cruelty of keeping me in this position; reminded you 
of your promise to me ; told you the way your daughter was acting; wrote to 
Miss Coutts—asked an interview ; went to her house—was laughed out of it; 
wroto to her friend Mr. Majoribanks - i —all in vain ! no answer. I must wait 
for the troubling of tho waters, it being quite uncertain when the angel would 
come, and equally uncertain, if he did como, whether he would not, on seeing 
me ready to go in, turn back toheavon again.” 

Why, he was himself her guardian angel, and needed no ally ! 

“I havo (he writer) forgotten every consideration of family and private feel¬ 
ing to protect your daughter from the indiscretion, if not wickedness, of the fools 
into whose hands her affuirs have so unfortunately fallen: I believe she is the 
victim of those circumstances. I am sure I am. So much have I pitied her si¬ 
tuation, thatm order to protect her, I forgot to defend myself: I should prefer 
falling tnlo the hands of as many highway robbers than again fall into the hands 
of half that number of fools.” 

And to the lady herself (m March, 1840) :— 

“ I do not believe it is in woman’s heart io pull down tho temple where she 
has been placed on the altar, built up of man’s affections : I believe she cannot 
do so, even if she wished, without at the same time bringing ruin and desolation 
on herself. It is folly for us to strive to be enemtes—1 believe Heaven never 
intended us to bo such; for notwithstanding what I have suffered on your ac¬ 
count, when my worst passions get dominion over me, and they prompt me to 
curse you and leave you, my hoart interposes, and forces me to bless the name 
I have ever loved. Provo to mo that you do not wish to ruin me, that you will 
not rum me, and I will bear all, and still bless thy name, as oft I havo. Our 
lives aro not long enough for either of us to torture or distress iho other longer, 
nor is our happiness so great here, or our joys so numerous, that we can 
spare more of the few we possess; this matter has become an urifortunato ! 
one, 


4 For whilst our enemies joined in hate,] 
We never joined in love.’ 


* And the Rcy. Mr. Rhodes writes to him in terms too plain lo bo misinterpreted 

l Miss Coutl’s dearest dvMtc 


. ^°^ nson ’ s definition, °n the authority of Lord Chesterfield, seems lo en 

brace the Dunn case .™" i tirtnt tm .« demrs of attracting »Yoticc 


*• You knew (rorn me, in the mo-»t distinct terms, Unit Miss Coutt’s dearest deMic is 
never to heir from you, or to see you more ; and I call upon you as a man, connected 
with one of the most honourable professions, to relieve tier mind at once from the 
pnrn and distress she has so patiently and umiecesianty endured.” 
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